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PRFFACE 


JVar and Peace makt up the final volumes of the 
authorized collection of the Public Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson Beginning with the inauguril address 
delivered March 1917, they include ill of the im- 
portant messages, addresses, and other documents of 
Woodiow Wilson’s second teim in the Presidency, and 
of the three years of retiiement that followed, to the 
close of his life 

While the method of the editors is still selective, 
these volumes are more nearly definitive than tlie 
earlier ones In the series It has been difteult in some 
eases to draw the line between public and private 
papeis, since many of Mi Wilson’s letters, by wide- 
sptead contemporary publication in the newspapers or 
in the (Umyresuunal Reioid, must be considered as 
‘ Public Papers,” and are reproduced as such in these 
pages It has also been a problem for the editors to 
draw the line exactly in the case of many diplomatic 
notes while the authorship was uncertain 01 coopera- 
ti\e Routine proclamations signed by the President 
have been generally excluded except m cases where the 
President himself made significant changes or additions 

I'Very effort has been made in these volumes, as in 
those previously issued, to secure absolute verity in the 
text by reading each document back to the original copy 
111 Mr Wilson’s own files where such was available 
Nevertheless, the editors have been compelled in some 
instances, where strictly original sources were undis- 
coverable, to rely upon the publication, usually entirely 
accurate, in the Congre^uonat Retotd, the Official Bul- 
letin, and, rarely, m newspapers 

'i he editors have omitted here the publication oi 
what may well be regarded in future times as the great- 
est senes of public documents with which Woodrow 
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Wilson was coiKtrnci! — the uri(»inal ilialt <»1 the Cove- 
nant ot the Leaftiie t)t Nations, with tin. \«rioiis ie\i- 
s.ions of It, maiie in part bv Mr \\ ilson, .ilthouf'h the 
Covenant as orij'iiiallv atloptiii b\ the I laftiie ol Na- 
tions Commission may he toiiiul in Mi Wilson’s ad- 
dress ot February 14, 1910 1 lust doaiments are so 

voluminous and the alterations and anuiuiiiients in the 
various tevts so si}i;nihLant, that tht\ it(|uiu separate 
and more expansive tieatinent riuv mav be fouiul 
presented in r\tt'nu> with tul! explanations in irtiodimc 
fFthon and ff'otid St’Uli'mfnl, by Ray St innau! Baker, 
Volume I, Part III, aiui Voluiiu III, pastes 67-17?. 

In the work ol colleitini^ tiu mateiial tor these vol- 
umes, which has proved tar inori iidtious than vve 
anticipated, the etiitors .uknouled^c imivli valuable 
assist,ince from many sources, particulailv trom Allen 
R. Boyd of the I ihrarv ol CoiiKiess, lames Thayer 
Gcrould of the I ibrary ol Priiueton I mversity, Dr 
James Brown Scott of the Carnegie i ndovvment for 
International Peace, and Dr. I,. S Uovvt of the Pan- 
American Union 

Mvery effort has been made to secure a bibltojjraphy 
at once complete and accurate, and a thorou|>h-}?oin}' 
and comprehensive index 

1'he editors are grateful for suggestions, additions, 
and corrections from a number ot careful readers and 
reviewers of the earlier volumes, especially Charles S. 
Hamlin and John Randolph Bolling 

In assembling and editing the material for these vol- 
umes and especially in the painstaking labor of proof 
reading, Mr. Baker acknowledges his spcvi.tl obligation 
for the assistance of Katharine F. Braiul 



IN IRODL CHON 


\Vi><)l>K<»u sctoiui term m the Presidency, 

fiom 1917 to 1921, comprises the most important 
peiiuil ot \e.irs in leccnt American history The in- 
addicss ol March 1917 presaged war, Aptil 
saw the solemn dcclaiation. I he mobili/ation which 
lollowcd, guided by the hrin hand ol the President, 
was upon a scale as vast and oidcrly as it was unprece- 
dented I our million men were called to the colois, 
munition plants we*re built to arm, and ships to trans- 
port them Billions of dollars were raised to hnanct 
these stupendous operations Following the vanguard 
of the American forces which were landed in b ranee 
in fune, 19* 7* nearly two million men were transported 
ncioss three thousand miles ol submarine-infested 
ocean 1 he tide of a deadlocked war was turned, and 
victory foi the Allied arms assured It was such an 
exhibition of gigantic power, utiii/ed with cooperative 
skill and swilt effectiveness, as the world had never seen 
before 

T he recession and deinobili/ation which followed the 
Aimisticc ot Nosember, 1918, was as striking m its 
way as the creation of the army had been, for it was 
wholly without disorder, and within four months aitci 
the close of hostilities the country had practically re- 
turned to normal conditions 

While these vast administrative processes were under 
way, the President, as the undisputed spokesman of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, became the dominating 
force in world diplomacy lie defined the objects for 
which America was entering the war, lifted the entire 
struggle to a new plane of moral purpose, and con- 
ducted with masterly skill the complicated negotiations 
with the enemy powers which led up to the Armistice. 
He laid down the accepted bases of the peace, the 
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corner stone of which was to be a new world organiza- 
tion, a League of Nations It would be difficult any- 
where in history to match this series of notes and 
addresses for weightiness of subject matter or for 
elevation of tone 

Woodrow Wilson’s preeminence at the apex of his 
tame — during the yeai 1918 — ^was quite unexampled 
No leader was ever more ardently followed by greatei 
numbers of the people of all nations No American 
ever exerted a more powerful impression upon the 
events of his time In a real sense Woodrow Wilson's 
words made history Scholars of the future can make 
no adequate study of the epoch of the Great War or 
the Peace that followed it without minute examination 
of the papeis contained in these volumes, and general 
readers will nowhere find a more succinct and felicitous 
presentation of the dominating American principles and 
ideals of the period, or a more powerful appeal for the 
realization of one of the exalted visions of mankind 

The months that followed the Armistice of Novem- 
ber, 1918, were rich in the essence of great and swift- 
moving drama Breaking the century-old precedents of 
his office, the President set sail for Europe to join in 
the making of the peace He was received by the peo- 
ple like some emperor turned savior , he declared again 
his ideals, again set forth his principles — but with omi- 
nous clouds of doubt and opposition beginning to 
gather He entered the councils at Pans, bore a vital 
part in reconstituting the nations of the world, and by 
the exercise of sheer peisonal power secured the imme- 
diate adoption of the Covenant of a world League of 
Nations He returned to his own country to find his 
policies attacked, his support crumbling away A nation 
saved from danger and raised to a new preeminence 
was turning swiftly from the visions its leader had in- 
spired to the flesh pots of a new prosperity A bitter 
struggle with the Senate over the ratification of the 
treaty continued for months The tide which had been 
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flowing so long and so powerfully with the Covenanter 
had nosv turned against him He continued to hght the 
hardei In September, 1919, he made his great hnal 
appeal to the people toi a renewal of their support 
He had never for a moment lost faith in the people 
If he could explain his purpose to the people they would 
compel the Senate to act * He had warnings enough of 
impaiied physical vigor, he had been told that any such 
campaign would result disastrously Nevertheless he 
went f 01 ward He delivered forty addresses in twenty- 
two days, lie traveled six thousand miles, a feat as 
ama/ing intellcctuallv as it was physically A reading 
of these addresses, included complete in these volumes, 
IS evidence enough of the powers of the aroused Presi- 
dent But the best that he had, all that he had, was 
not enough The forces arrayed against him, his own 
physical limitations among them, w'crc too strong I he 
worn Covenanter broke down before his appeal was 
concluded and there followed the sad return to Wash- 
ington, the grim and tragic later years, and death on 
the winter day m 1924 with the street outside crowded 
with people kneeling in prayer 

II 

These volumes, the last two of the Public Papers, 
appropriately called ff'af and Peace, include practically 
all of Wootlrow Wilson’s important public utterances 
during the great years of his seconcl administration, 
and to the end of his life Both in substance — for they 
deal with the problems of a world on fire — and in lit- 
erary form they are the greatest of his life Some of 
his earlier writings took too much thought for literary 
expression, but these addresses, dealing with transcend- 
ent issues, are of a more direct eloquence, a superb and 
moving simplicity. 

"Immortality,” says Maximilian Harden, "is as cer- 
tain to Wilson’s speeches as to the meditations of the 
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Roman Emperor Marcus Aurehus, who also d>-oppe( 
halfway up the heights " 

The address which opens these volumes, the inaugi 
ral of 1917, IS couched m the solemn and elevated lar 
guage of high statesmanship It is brief indeed ioi 
presidential inaugural, but there is packed into it hi 
entire message to the people regarding the nation, 
attitude toward the war m which, he sees clearly, w 
must soon become involved It is a message of spiritu, 
preparedness, a counsel of high aims 

“1 know now what the task means I realize to tl 
full the responsibility which it involves I pray God 
may be given the wisdom and the prudence to do a 
duty m the true spirit of this great people.” 

He sets forth the essential principles of a disinte 
ested humanity upon which he believes America, whi 
called upon, shall enter the war 

“We desire neither conquest nor advantage. V\ 
wish nothing that can be had only at the cost of anoth 
people We have always professed unselfish purpo 
and we covet the opportunity to prove that our pr 
fessions are sincere ” 

A month later comes the address before Congrei 
one of his noblest, asking for a declaration of w 
against Germany It cannot be read today witho 
something of the thrill of that hour, it has an elev 
tion of appeal equal to the occasion. 

“The world must be made safe for democracy. 1 
peace must be planted upon the tested foundations 
political liberty. We have no selfish ends to sen 
We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no 
demnities for ourselves, no material compensation i 
the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one 
the champions of the rights of manlund.” 

And It closes with an admonition at once thrilUng a 
solemn : 

“There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial a 
saonfibe ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to lead t 
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great peaceful people into war, into the most terrible 
and disastrous of all wars, civiliyation itself seeming to 
be in the balance But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall hght for the things which we have 
always carried nearest our hearts, — for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own Governments, for the rights and lib- 
erties of small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world it- 
self at last flee To such a task we can dedicate our 
lives and our fortunes, everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with the pride of those who 
know that the day has come when America is privi- 
leged to spend her blood and her might for the prin- 
ciples that gave her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. God helping her, she can 
iJo no other ” 

We find in the addresses and papers which follow an 
extraordinary combination of practicality and idealism 
At one moment he is dealing in forthright fashion with 
tht problems of registration for the draft, food ad- 
ministration, the price of wheat, the raising of money, 
and at the next he is going to the people with powerful 
statements of the principlt>. underlying American par- 
ticipation III the war, persuasive appeals to all that is 
highest and best in the American spirit Great deci- 
sions, like the speech asking for a declaration of war in 
April and the selective draft in May, are inevitably fol- 
lowed by explanatory addresses to the people. He will 
go no step without making sure of their full support and 
approval Following the declaration of war, and feel- 
ing that the “supreme test of the nation has come,” he 
addresses the nation 

“There is not a single selfish element, so far as 1 can 
see, in the cause we are fighting for. We are fighting 
for what we believe and wish to be the rights of man- 
kind and for the future peace and security of the world 
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'lo do this gieat thing woithilv and suctesstiilly 
must devote ourselves to the stnite without itgaid 
profit oi nuttiial advantage and with an tneigy j 
uitelhgencc that will rise to the level of the enterpr 
Itself We must realize to the lull how great the t< 
IS and how many things, how in in> kinds and elcmei 
of eapatitv and seivite and self-sati iliee, it involve 
But ide ils lie not all lu goes on in the next bie. 
(o explain the pi ictie il necessities ol wai — food, shi 
inonev, unified etloit 

1 here is something of Cioinwe ‘11 and ol John Kn 
in the nun* he ean fight, lu e in also piav On Augi 
II, lyiy, vve find him addiessing the ofheers ol t 
\tl intie fleet and telling them stoutly to “leave out 
voui voeahulaiy the word ‘piudent’” — “throw tra 
tion to the wind’’ — “fight", he tan sav in his respoi 
at Baltimore, \pii] 6, 1918, to (leiman ruthlessness 
“Foree, I'orte to the utmost, 1 oite without stmt 
hinit, the iighteous and tiiumphant I orce which sii 
make Right the law of the world " 

i\nd yet he* can send this message to the soUlieis a 
sailors 

“'rite Bible is the woid of life I beg that you vv 
lead It and find this out loi ) out selves 
in a late*! message lie savs 

“My afleetioiiatc confidence goes with you in eve 
battle and every test <iod keep and guide you!" 

Still later (Duembei aS, 191 H) he discloses the ■ 
cure foundation of ins faith, where his courage 
stayed • 

"You are quite right, sir, in saying that I do recr 
nize the sanctions oi religion m these times of perpit 
ity with matters so large to settle that no man c 
feel that his mmd ean compass them I think o 
would go crazy if he did not believe in IVovidcncc. 
would be a maze without a clue Unless there we 
some supreme guidaiue we vvoulii ilespair of the resie 
of human counsel " 
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lie sought to bung into lull cooperation eveiy tie- 
ment of the population We have a senes of adJi esses 
to coal-mine operators, July 12, 1917, to the women of 
the nation, July 28, 1917, to school officers and 
teachers, August 23, 1917, and many to farmers, work- 
eis, membeis of labor unions, and hter when the war 
giew more intense there is something magnificent in the 
easy power, reflected in these addresses, with ■which 
the Piesident “took o\ti“ the entire lailroad s^stem of 
the countiv, the cables and tclegiaphs, assumed fuel 
contiol, and set prices upon staple commodities, each 
time going to the people to explain the* necessity 

Impoitant as these aiidresses weie, however, they 
must take second place when eompared with the Presi- 
dent’s handling of the diplomacy of the peace Be- 
ginning with the reply to the Pope, \ugust 27, 1917, 
a “masterpiece of diplomacy," these notes and ael- 
di esses continued throughout the year 1918 until they 
culminated in the acceptance by (iermany of the terms 
of the Armistice as based upon certain of the Presi- 
dent’s notes and messages lie maintained thioughout 
the high ground, the elevated tone, of liis repl) to the 
Pope . 

“'I hey (the \merlcan people) believe that peace 
should rest upon the rights of peoples, not the rights of 
governments, — the rights of peoples gieit or small, 
weak or powerful, — their ecpial right to freedom and 
secuiity and self-government and to a participation 
upon fiir teims m the economic opportunities of the 
world . 

On January 8, 1918, came the Fourteen Points 
speech, setting forth the essentials of the settlements, 
in February the notable address to Congress on (icrmaii 
war-aims, and on July 4th, at Mount Vernon, the Four 
Points speech, one of his greatest, in which he com- 
pressed into a single sentence what he conceived to be 
the essential <ihject of the war* 
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“What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the 
consent of the governed and sustained by the organizec 
opinion of mankind ” 

These addresses, translated swiftly into a score of 
languages, smuggled through close-held military lines, 
broadcast from radio towers, dropped from aero- 
planes, pubhshed in thousands of newspapers, worked 
a strange magic upon the peoples of the world They 
were “worth army corps” to the Allied cause, they 
gave the worn fighters a new draught of courage and 
hope, they drove a sharp wedge between the “people” 
of enemy countries and their mistaken rulers 

With the end of the war the President entered upon 
a new phase of his career — the struggle for a just 
peace, the creation of a League of Nations He knew 
well that victory on the field of battle gave no assur- 
ance of the attainment of the high purpose which he 
was seeking He had long feared the passions that 
would arise out of a peace with victory Shortly be- 
fore he sailed for Europe he said to a group of Jews 
who called upon him (November 28, 1919) 

“ I know the great tasks that lie ahead of us 
The past is secure, but the future is doubtful, and there 
are so many questions intimately associated with justice 
that are to be solved at the peace table and by the com- 
missions which no doubt will be arranged for at the 
peace table, that I feel m one sense as if our work of 
justice had just begun ” 

Nevertheless, his addresses in Europe made before 
the opening of the peace conference, when he was the 
most acclaimed of men, were marked by a renewed 
spirit of determination He pledged again, in unfor- 
gettable words, his allegiance to his ideals He reached 
an elevation of imnd and of spirit in such addresses as 
thiwe at Manchester and at Carh$t 4 , England, and later 
m the memorial address at the Suresnes Cemetery in 
France, as he had rarely, if cyer before, equaled We 
hear him setting forth the power of moral force, “It 
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IS moral force that is uttsistible”, we hear him ad- 
vancing the iclta, strange indeed in international rela- 
tionships, that the greatest nation is the servant of all, 
that the material interests of peoples should be a sec- 
ondaiy consideration 

“Interest dots not bind men together Interest 
separates men, foi the moment there is the slightest 
departure Irom the mte ailjustment of interests jeal- 
ousies begin to spring up I heie is only one thing that 
can bind peoples together and that is a common de- 
votion to light lever since the history of liberty began 
men have talked about their rights, and it has taken 
several hundred years to make them perceive tliat the 
principal part of right is duty, and that unless a man 
performs ins full duty he is entitled to no right " 

A number of important addresses were made during 
the peace eonferenec, almost all of them dealing, not 
with spccihc settlements, but with the ideals and prin- 
ciples of a new world organization In two great ad- 
dresses, at Boston and New York during the Presulcnt’s 
visit in America m February and March, 1919, he re- 
ported upon the task at Pans and argued powerfully 
for tlic Covenant vvhieli had been tentatively adopted 
Although these addresses were full of courage and 
determination, there was not wanting the sense that 
there might be failure — a failure, above all, of his own 
people 

“I do not mean any disiespeet to any other great 
people when I say that America is the hope of the 
world And if she docs not justify that hope results 
are unthinkable. Men will be thrown hack upon 
bitterness of disappointment not only but bitterness of 
despair All nations will be set up as hostile camps 
again, men at the peace conference will go home with 
their heads upon their breasts, knowing they have failed 
— for they were bidden not to come home from there 
until they did something more than sign the treaty of 
peace ” 
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Almost immediatclv upon Ins hnal retui n to Am 
in July, 1919, the cvpettcd storm broke m all < 
fury On the loth he laid the peace treaty betoi' 
Senate and the struggle began foi ratihcation ant 
acceptance of the Covenant of the League of Nat 
Attack and criticism now took the place ot the suj 
and approval which had marked the great montl 
1918 'I he Picsident reasoned with the Senate I* 01 
Relations Committee — sec the speech of August 
1919 — always sure in his own mind that if eveiyt 
else failed he had only to go to the people. In 
tember he prepared to lling his last reserves int« 
battle- he made his desperate and tragic Wc* 
tour in the course of which he hnally (ell, broken 
not su! rendering It was not the statesman, as (let 
Smuts well expressed it, who had tailed so much a> 
spirit of the people behind him 

In the overshadowing importance of the struggle 
the ratification ot the treaty, few people leali/cd at 
time the immense vitality which the President was 
applying to the problems of national rcconstruc 
winch follow'd! the close of the war .\ vast army 
dcmobili/ed, railroads and other utilities were rctui 
to their owners, h\ed prices for various commod 
were abolished without shaking the economic strut 
of the nation, and far>rcacbing and delicate problem 
capital and labor were adjusted. All these were mat 
of executive function. The senes of addresses, m 
appeals and proclamations dealing with these div 
subjects arc fully gathered together for the first t 
in these volumes They give renewed evidence of 
extraordinary power and vitality of the President c 
when he was hghting a losing battle Many of ti 
were written after the President was stricken and w 
he lay ill in bed An examination of them gives no I 
that the writer was anything but a man of stout lie. 
and undimmed courage. 
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Wiicther the world \\.is with him or against him, 
whethei he himsclt was strong oi stiickcn, he ntvci lor 
a moment lo!,t his faith in lus ideals oi failed in his 
coinage haith was the essente of the man, faith in 
God, faith in the people, faith in democratic institutions 
“ believe me, my fellow countrymen, the only 
people in the w'orld wlio arc going to reap the harvest 
of tile future arc the people who can entertain ideals, 
who can follow ideals to the death ” 

In the sad years after his retirement from the Wliitc 
House — years of physical suffering but of undimmcd 
mind and uiulauntcd purpose — he made only three bnet 
public utterances 'riierc is not a word of discourage- 
ment or of pessimism in any of them 1 Ic closes Ins 
vciy last public expression — a telegram sent to his sup- 
porters in Pittsburgh only a month before his death — 
with an appeal for an “aggressive hglit for the establish- 
ment of high principles and just action” to “restore the 
prestige of our nation " He was a fighter to the last 
breath in ins broken body — a fighter for all that was 
noblest in the American tradition 
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I>I I I\ I KM> MARt n 1917 I ROM on Id \i oom rn- 
MtNl n IUH*\noN IN MR Mil son’s nils 

T 1 lie four >T«us mIiuIi have elapsed siiuc last I stood 
111 this pia<.t have luen trowded with lounscl and 
action of the most vital interest and tonscqueiuc Pei- 
haps no equal ptiiod in our histon has been so fiuitful 
of important reforms in oin ctonomit and industrial life 
01 so full of sijijniluant thanqes in the spirit and puiposc 
of our political action We liave sought veiy tliought- 
fully to set our house m ordci, coi rect the grosser errors 
ami abuses of our industiial life, lihciate and quicken 
the piocesscs of our national genius and cncigj', and lift 
our politics to a hi older view of the people’s essential 
interests It is a lecord of singular variety and singu- 
lar distinction Hut I shall not attempt to review it It 
speaks for itself and will be of increasing influence as 
tlie vears go by Ibis is not the time for retrospect 
It IS time, ratliet, to speak our tlioughts and purposes 
conecining the picsent and the immediate future 

Vlthough we have centered counsel and action with 
such unusual coiucntialioii and success upon the great 
piobicms of domestic legislation to which we addressed 
ourselves four yeais ago, other matters have more 
and more forced themselves upon our attention, mat- 
tcis lying outside our own life as a nation and over 
which we had no control, but which, despite our wrish 
to keep free of them, h.ivc eh awn us more and more 
irresistibly into their own current and influence. 

It has been impossible to avoid them. They have 
affected the life of the whole world 'I hey have shaken 
men everywhere with a passion and an apprehension 
they never knew before. It has been hard to preserve 
calm counsel while the tliouglit of our own people 

X 
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this \\ u ami that umicr their mfliicmi’ We . 
a composite ami cosmo|>ohtaii puipli We aie of I 
blood of all tilt nations that aie at w u I he cuiiti 
of our thoughts is well as the cm rents of our tiade i 
quick at all seasons back ami forth between us ami flu 
i he war incvitablv set its inaik fiom the fust dike up 
our minds, our industries, our coniimree, our politi 
and our social action To be indifltrent to it or iiu 
pendent of it was out of (he question. 

And jet all the while we hace been conscious that i 
were not part of it. In that consciousness, despite ma 
divisions, wc lia\e drawn closer toj'ethcr We ha 
been deeply wronjjed upon the seas, but wc have n 
w'lshed to wronfj or injure in return, base retaim 
throughout the consciousness of standing in some so 
apart, intent upon an interest that transcended tl 
immediate issues of the war itself. \s some of ti 
injuries done us lm\e become intolerable wc base sti 
been clear that we wished nothing; for ourseKes that v 
were not ready to demand for all mankind. — fair dca 
injj, justice, the freedom to live and be at ease ajtain 
organi/ed wronj;. 

It IS in this spirit and with tins thoujtht that wc hav 
j:;iown more and more aware, more and more certai 
that the part we wished to play was the part of thos 
who mean to vindicate and fortify peace. We have bee 
obliged to arm ourselves to make good our claim to 
certain minimum of right and of freedom of action. W 
stand firm in armed neutr.tlity since it seems that in n 
other way we can demonstrate w hat it is we insist upo 
and cannot forego. We may even be drawn on, by cii 
cumstances, not by our own purpose or desire, to a mor 
active assertion of our rights as we see them and a mor 
immediate association with the great struggle itself 
But nothing will alter our thought or our purpose. The' 
are too clear to be obscured. They are too deeph 
rooted in the principles of our national life to be altered 
We desire neither conquest nor advantage. We wist 
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nothing that can be had only at the cost of another peo- 
ple We have always professed unselfish puipose and 
we covet tlie opportunity to prove that our professions 
are sincere 

There are many things still to do at home, to clarify 
our own politics and give new vitality to the industrial 
processes of our own life, and we shall do them as time 
and opportunity serve, hut we reili/e that the greatest 
things that remain to be done must be done with the 
whole woild for stage and m vooperation with the wide 
and universal fortes of mankind, and we are making 
our spirits rtady for those things 7 hey will follow m 
the immediate wake of the war itself and will set civili- 
zation up again We are provincials no longer 7'he 
tragita! events of the thirty months of vital turmoil 
through which we have just passed have made us citi- 
yens of the world 77iere can he no turning hack. Our 
own fortunes as a nation are involved, whether we would 
have It so or not. 

And yet we are not the less Americans on that account 
We shall be the more Ameritan if we but remain true 
to the principles in which we have been bred 77iey are 
not the principles of a province or of a single continent. 
We have known and boasted all along that they were 
the principles of a liberated mankind These, therefore, 
are the things we shall stand for, whether in war or in 
peace : 

'I'hat all nations are equally interested in the peace of 
the world and in the political stability of free peoples, 
and equally responsible for their maintenance; 

That the essential principle of peace is the actual 
equality of nations m all matters of right or privilege; 

That peace cannot securely or justly rest upon an 
armed balance of power, 

'rhat governments derive all their just powers from 
the consent of the governed and that no other powers 
should be supported by the common thought, purpose, 
or power of the family of nations 
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That the seas should be equally free and safe foi the 
use of all peoples, under rules set up by common agree- 
ment and consent, and that, so far as practicable, they 
should be accessible to all upon equal terms, 

That national armaments should be limited to the 
necessities of national order and domestic safety, 

That the community of interest and of power upon 
which peace must henceforth depend imposes upon each 
nation the duty of seeing to it that all influences pio- 
ceeding from its own citizens meant to encouiage oi 
assist revolution in other states should be sternly and 
effectually suppressed and prevented 

I need not argue these principles to you, my fellow 
countr3mien they are your own, part and parcel of your 
own thinking and your own motive m affairs I'hey 
spring up native amongst us Upon this as a platform 
of purpose and of action we can stand together 

And it IS imperative that we should stand together 
We are being forged into a new unity amidst the fires 
that now blaze throughout the world In their ardent 
heat we shall, in God’s providence, let us hope, be 
purged of faction and division, purified of the errant 
humors of party and of private interest, and shall stand 
forth in the days to come with a new dignity of national 
pride and spirit Let each man see to it that the dedi- 
cation is in his own heart, the high purpose of the 
Nation in his own mind, ruler of his own will and desire 
I stand here and have taken the high and solemn oath 
to which you have been audience because the people of 
the United States have chosen me for this august dele- 
gation of power and have by their gracious judgment 
named me their leader in affairs I know now what the 
task means I realize to the full the responsibility which 
It involves I pray God I may be given the wisdom and 
the prudence to do my duty in the true spirit of this 
great people I am their servant and can succeed only 
as they sustain and guide me by their confidence and 
their counsel The thing I shall count upon, the thing 
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without which neither counsel nor action will avail, is 
the unity of Amenc i, — an \merica united m teeling, in 
purpose, and in its \ision ot duty, of opportunity, and 
of service We are to beware ol all men who would 
turn the tasks and the necessities of the Nation to their 
own private profit or use them for the building up of 
private power, bovare that no faction or disloyal in- 
trigue break the harmony or ernbarriss the spirit of our 
people, beware that our (lovcrnment be kept pure and 
incorrupt in all its paits. I'nited alike in the concep- 
tion of our duty aiul in the high resolve* to perform it 
in the face of all men, let us dedicate oui selves to the 
gieat task to which we must now set our hand 1 oi 
myself 1 beg your tolerance, your countenance, and your 
united aid '1 he shadviws that now he dark upon our 
path will soon be dispelled and we shall walk with tlic 
light all about us if we be but true to ourselves, — to oui- 
selves as we have wisiied to be known in the counsels ot 
the world and m the thought «>t all those who love lib- 
erty and justice and the right isaltevl. 
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^ODR! SS DJ in I R1 D M AJUIVl SI SSUlM <M I HI ’1 V 
IHHSrSOl t ()N<,RI SS, Al’KU 2, rROM6;i 

co\'ORi ss, isr 1.1 ssios, si \* \n ixu’t mi \r so 

I IIWl*' called the Congrtss into estraonhnarv st 
Sion because tliere are seiious, very serious, thoit 
of policy to be made, aiul matle immediately, wlmh 
was neither right nor tonstitutionallv permissihk that 
should assume the responsibility of making 

On the third of I'cbruary last i oHiciailv laid helo 
you the extraordinary annountcinent ol the Imperi 
(lerman Government that on and after the hrst day < 
hebruary it was its purpose to put asule all restrain 
of law or of humanity and use its submarines to sit 
every vessel that sought to approaih either the ports i 
Great Britain and Ireland or the western coasts > 
h’urope or any of the ports controlled by the tn 
mies of Germany within the Mediterranean 'I hat h. 
seemed to be the object of the Cierman submarine wa 
fare earlier in the war, but since \pril of last year tl 
Imperial Government had somewhat restrained the coi 
manders of its undersea craft in conformity with i 
promise then given to us that passenger boats siiou 
not be sunk and that due warning would he given to a 
other vessels which its submarines might seek to destro 
when no resistance was offered or escape attempted, ai 
care taken that their crews were given at least a fa 
chance to save their lives in their open boats 'Fhe pr 
cautions taken were meager and haphazard enough, , 
was proved in distressing instance after instance in tl 
progress of the cruel and unmanly business, but a certa 
degree of restraint was observed. The new policy h. 
swept every restriction aside Vessels of every km 
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whatever their flag, their character, their cargo, their 
destination, their errand, have been ruthlessly sent to 
the bottom without warning and without thought of 
help or mercy for those on boaid, the vessels of friendly 
neutrals along with those of belligerents ICvcn hospital 
ships and ships carrying relief to the sorely bereaved 
and stricken people of Belgium, though the latter were 
provided with stfe conduct through the prosciibcd areas 
by the German Government itself and were distinguished 
by unmistakable marks of identity, have been sunk with 
the same reckless lack of compassion or of principle. 

1 was lor a little while unable to believe that such 
things would m tact be done by any government that 
hid hitherto subscribed to the hum me practices of civi- 
lized nitions International law had its origin in the 
attempt to set up some law which would be respected 
and observed upon the seas, where no nation had right 
of dominion and where lay the free highways of the 
world By painful stage after stage has that law been 
built up, with meager enough results, indeed, after all 
was accomplished that could be accomplished, but always 
with a clear view, at least, of what the heart and con- 
science of mankind demanded This minimum of right 
the German (lovernment has swept aside under the plea 
of retaliation and necessity and because it had no weap- 
ons which It could use at sea except these which it is 
impossible to employ as it is employing them without 
throwing to the winds all scruples of humanity or of 
respect for the understandings that were supposed to 
uncierhe the intercourse of the world I am not now 
thinking of the loss of property involved, immense and 
serious as that is, but only of the wanton and wholesale 
destruction of the lives of non-combatants, men, women, 
and children, engaged in pursuits which have always, 
even in the darkest periods of modern history, been 
deemed innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid 
for, the lives of peaceful and innocent people cannot be 
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llic JlltStlll MlluiUlllH UaiilK .(•rillist <. 

intiit.* IS a uaiiaic a^iinst inaitkiiui 

it IS I tr aijiinst all iiitions. \intiu in sliips ii 
been bunk, \ineiKin Ii\cs f iken, m w i\s s\liuli it 
stirrtd us \crv dttplv to learn oi, hut the ships , 
people of other neutral and triendlv nations lone h 
sunk and omtw helmed in the waters in the same \v 
ihcMe h IS been no diserimination i he ehallenp;e is 
all mankind 1 aeh nation must dteide ior itselt h 
It will meet It I lie ihoiee we make lor ourseKe'b m 
he mule with a model ation ot eounsel and a tempera 
ness oi judj^ment hehttm^oui rhaiaeter and our moth 
as a nation We must put t\eite*d feeling aw iv 
motiee will not be reee*n«;e or the vietoriuus asserti 
of the ph>siea) ini(rht ol the’ nation, hut only the vindn 
turn of n}i[ht, ol human n;;itl, ol whieh we are onh 
single champion 

When I addressed the Congiess on the twentv-si\ 
of 1 chruaiy last 1 thought that it would suthec to asse 
our neutral rights with arms, our right to use the se 
against unlawtul interferenee, our right to keep o' 
people safe against unlawful vioicnee But armeti ne 
trality, it now appears, is impiaetieahle. Beeause su 
marines are m eileet outlaws when used as the (ierm. 
submarines have been used against meiihant shipping, 

IS impossible to ditend ships against their attacks , 
the law ol nations lias assumed that merchantmen woul 
defend themselves against privateers or cruisers, vistbl 
craft giving chase upon the open sea. It is commo 
prudence m such circumstances, grim necessity indeei 
to endeavor to destroy them before they have show 
their own intention They must be liealt with upo, 
siglit, if dealt with at all. The German Governmen 
dentes the right of neutrals to use arms at all within tin 
areas of the sea which it has proscribed, even m th< 
defense of rights which no modern publicist has evei 
before questioned their right to defenel. The intimatior 
IS conveyed that the armed guards whieh vve have placce. 
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on oin mcuhiiit ships \m 11 be treittd .is beyonil the pile 
ol 1 . 1 W and subject to he dealt with as puates would be 
Armed neutrality is mchectual enough at best, in such 
circumstances and in the fice of such pretensions it is 
worse than ineffectual it is likely only to produce what 
it was meant to pretent, it is pr.ictically certain to draw 
us into the war without cither the rights or the effectne- 
ness of belligerents 7’here is one choice we cannot 
make, we aie incapable of making we will not choose 
the path of submission and suffer tlie most sacred rights 
of oui N ition and oui people to be ignored or \ lol ited 
'fhe wiongs against which we now airay ouiscKcs irc 
no common wiongs, they cut to the very roots ot human 
hie 

With a profound sense of the solemn and e\cn trag- 
ical ciuiactcr of the step 1 am taking and of the grase 
responsibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating 
obedience to what I deem my constitutional duty, 1 
advise that the Congress declare the recent course of the 
Imperial («trman (iovernment to be in fact nothing less 
than war against the government and people of the 
United States, that it formally accept the status of bel- 
ligerent which has thus been thrust upon it, and that it 
take immediate steps not only to put the country in a 
more thorough state of defense but also to evert all its 
power and employ all its resources to bring the Ciovern- 
ment of the German l-’mpire to terms and end the wai 

What this will involve is clear. It will involve the 
utmost practicable cooperation in counsel and action 
with the governments now at war with Germany, and, 
as incident to that, the extension to those governments 
of the most liberal financial credits, in order that our 
resources may so far as possible be added to theirs It 
Will involve the organization and mobilization of all the 
materia! resources of the country to supply the materials 
of war and serve the incidental needs of the Nation m 
the most abundant and yet the most economical and 
efficient way possible. It will involve the immediate full 
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equipment of the n.u\ in all rtsputs luit partitularlv 
supplying? It with the best meins ol ikaliii}; witii t 
enemy’s submarines It will iinoht the iinmeUiate ail 
tion to the armed tones of the I nited States alria 
provided tor by law m cast ot wai at hast lue hundr 
thousand nun, who should, m niv opinion, be ihos 
upon the principle ot unutrsal liahilitv to scrviie, a 
also the authon/ation ot subsequent additional inti 
ments of equal force so soon as they may he needed a, 
can be handled in tiaininp; It will iinolve also, 
course, the granting of adequate credits to the (Jovei 
nicnt, sustained, I hope, so far as they can equitahh 
sustained by the present generation, by well coiuei\< 
taxation 

I say sustained so far as may he equitable by taxatu 
because it stems to me that it would he most unwise 
base the credits which will now he necessary entirely i 
money borrowed It is our dut\, I most respectful 
urge, to protect our people so far as we may again 
the very serious hardships and evils whitli would 1 
likely to arise out ot the intiation which would he pr 
duetd by vast loans 

In carrying out the measures by which these thiiq 
are to be accomplished we should keep constantly 
mind the wisdom ot iiuertering as little as possible 
our own preparation and in the equipment of our ow 
military forces with the duty,— -font will heavtrypra 
tical duty, — of supplying the nations already at war wn 
(lermany with the materials which they can obtain onl 
from us or by our assistance. 'Fhey are in the held an 
we should help them m every way to be effective then 

1 shall take tiie liberty of suggesting, through the sei 
oral executive departments of the (Jovernment, for tli 
consideration of your committees, measures for the m 
complishment of the several objects 1 have nientionec 
I hope that it will be your pleasure to deal with ther 
as having been framed after very careful thought by tfi 
branch of the Cjovernment upon wlmh the rcspnnsihilit 
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of Londucting the w.u .inci safeguarding the Nation will 
most diiettly lall 

While we do these things, tlicse deeply momentous 
things, let us be \e'iy elcai, and make \ery dear to all 
the world what our motives and our objeets art My 
own tliought has not been diiven from its habitual and 
noimal course by tiie unhappy events of the last two 
months, and 1 do not believe that the thought of the 
Nation has been altered or tlouded by them I have 
exactly the same' things m mind now that 1 had in mind 
when 1 addiesseil the Senate on the twentv-sceoml of 
January last, the same that I had in mind when 1 ad- 
dressed the Congiess on the third of hcbiuary and on 
the twenty-sixth oi bebruaiy Our object now, as then, 
IS to vmdieatc the principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really free and self-go\erned 
peoples of tlie world such a concert of purpose and of 
action as will henceforth insure the observance ol those 
principles Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable 
where the peace of the world is involved and the free- 
dom of Its peoples, and the menace to that peace and 
freedom lies In the existence of autocratic governments 
backed by organized force w'hich is controlled wholly 
by their will, not by the will of their people We have 
seen the last of neutrality in such circumstances We 
are at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted 
that the same standards of conduct and of responsibility 
for wrong clone shall he observed among nations and 
their governments that are observed among the indi- 
vidual citizens of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We 
have no feeling towards them but one of sympathy and 
friendship, it was not upon their impulse that their 
government acted m entering this war It was not with 
their previous knowledge or approval. It was a war 
determined upon as wars used to he determined upon m 
the old, unhappy days when peoples were nowhere con- 
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sultcd by thta rulers and wais wcjc punoked 4 
waged in the interest ot dynasties or of little gioi 
of ambitious men who were attustometl to use tli 
fellow' men as pawns and tools Sclt-govcincd natii 
do not hll their neighbor states with spies or set 
eoursc of intrigue to bring about some critical post' 
of affairs which will give them an opportunity to str 
and make conquest Such designs ean be sueecssfi 
worked out only uiuler co\cr and whcic no one lias 
right to ask questions Cunningly eontrieed plans 
eleccption or aggression, tarried, it ma\ he, tiom gene 
tion to generation, can be woikei! out ami kept fi 
the light only within the privacy of eouits or behind 
earefully guarded conhdcnecsof a narrow and pri\i!c} 
ekass They are happily impossible where public opm 
commands and insists upon full information eoneern 
all the nation's affairs 

\ steadfast concert for peace tan never be maintaii 
except by a partnership of democratic nations No at 
cratic government could be trusted to keep faith wit 
It or observe its covenants. It must be a league 
honor, a partnership of opinion Intrigue W'ould 
Its vitals away, the plottings of inner circles who co 
plan what they would and render account to no < 
w'ould be a corruption seated at its very heart O 
free peoples can hold their purpose and tlieir ho 
steady to a common end and prefer the interests of m 
kind to any narrow interest of their own. 

Does not every American fee! that assurance has h 
added to our hope for the future peace of the world 
the wonderful and heartening things that have b 
happening within the last few weeks in Russia ? Ku 
was known by those who knew it best to have b 
always in fact democratic at heart, in all the vital ha 
of her thought, in all the intimate relationships of 
people that spoke their natural instinct, their habii 
attitude towards life. The autocracy that crowned 
summit of her political structure, long as it had sti 
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ami tcrublc as was flu reality of its power, was not in 
fact Russian in oiinin, tharaiter, oi puiposc, and now 
it has been shakin oft and tlic great, gencious Russian 
people li.nc hotn adiUd in all their niisc niaicstv and 
might to the fortes that are lighting for ficcdoin in the 
world, tor justite, ami for pe.icc Here is a lit paitncr 
foi a Ltague of I ionor 

One ol the things that has servctl to toiniiuc us that 
the IVussian autotratv was not ami toultl m\ci be our 
tneml is that troin the \ei\ outset ol the piescnt wai it 
has lilkd our unsuspeitlng (.omnninities and e\en our 
ofttes of goseriuncnt with spits and set inminal in- 
ti igues eieiswlure aloot against oiii mitional unity of 
tounscl. oui pt ue within am! without, our industries 
and our tonuneite. indeed, it is now evident that its 
spies were here even before the war bigan, and it is 
unhappilv not a matter ol conjciture but a fact proved 
in our courts of justice that the intrigues which have 
more than once come perilously near to disturbing the 
peace ami dislocating the industries of the country have 
been earned on at the instigation, with the support, and 
even under the personal direction of official agents of 
the Imperial (tovernment accrcditeil to the (lovcrnmcnt 
of the i htited States. I ,vcn in checking these things and 
trying to extirpate them we have sought to put the most 
generous interpretation possible upon them because wc 
knew that their source lay not in any hostile feeling or 
purpose of the (icrman people towards us (who weic 
no doubt as ignorant of them as we ourselves were), hut 
only in the sclhsh designs of a (lovernment that did 
what It picnscci and told its people nothing But they 
have played their part m serving to convince us at last 
that that (Jovernment entertains no real friendship for 
us and means to act against our peace and security at 
Its convenience. That it means to stir up enemies 
against us at our very doors the intercepted note to the 
(icrman Minister at Mexico City is eloquent evidence 

Wc arc accepting tins challenge of hostile purpose 
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because we know that in such a (fovernment. follow 
such methods, we can never have a friend; and th. 
the presence of its organired power, always lyin, 

VI ait to accomplish we know not what purpose, tl 
can be no assured security for the democratic (jov 
ments of the world We are now about to accept p 
of battle with this natural foe to liberty and shal 
necessary, spend the whole force of the Nation to cl 
and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are g 
now that we see the facts with no veil of false preti 
about them, to hght thus for the ultimate peace of 
world and for the liberation of its peoples, the Cieri 
peoples included: for the rights of nations great 
small and the privilege of men everywhere to chc 
their way of life and of obedience. The world musi 
made safe for democracy. Its peace must be plar 
upon the tested foundations of political liberty, 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conqu 
no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, 
material compensation for the sacrifices we shall fri 
make. We are but one of the champions of the rig 
of mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rig 
have been made as secure as the faith and the freed 
of nations can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without 
fish object, seeking nothing for ourselves |Mt what 
shall wish to share with all free peoples, Wi^all, 1 i 
confident, conduct our operations as belligerents with* 
passion and ourselves observe with proud punctilio 
principles of right and of fair play we profeas to 
fighting for. 

1 have said nothing of the Governments allied w 
the Imperial Government of Germany becaime they hi 
not made war upon us or challenged us to defend < 
right and our honor. The Austro*Hungaiiaii Gove 
ment has, indeed, avowed its un^ialified indorsemi 
and aecej^nce of the reddess md lawless submari 
warfare adapted now widiout disguise by the Impel 
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GcrniiUi Government, and it has therefore not been pos- 
sible toi this Government to leccive Count larnowski, 
the \mbassailor rctcntlj aciredited to this Government 
by the Impel lal and Ro\al Ciovernment of Austna-Hun- 
gai} , but that (lovernment has not actually engaged in 
vvaifaie against citi/cns of the United States on the 
seas, and I take the liberty, for the present at least, 
of postponing a discussion of our relations with the 
authorities at \ lemna We enter this war only where 
wc are cleaily forced into it hceausc thcic are no other 
me*ans of defending our rights 

It will be all the easici foi us to eoiuluct ourselves 
as belligerents in a high spirit of light and tairness 
because vvt act without animus, not in enmity towards a 
people 01 with the desire to bring any injury or disad- 
vantage upon them, but only in armed opposition to an 
irresponsible government which has thrown aside all 
considerations of humanity and of right and is running 
amuck We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of 
the (icrman people, and sliall desire nothing so much 
as the early reestablishment of intimate relations of 
mutual advantage between us, — however hard it may 
be for them, for the time being, to believe that this is 
spoken from our hearts We have borne with their 
present (lOvcrnment through all these bitter months be- 
cause of that friendship, — exercising a patience and for- 
bearance which would otherwise have been impossible 
We shall, happily, still have an opportunity to prove 
that friendship m our daily attitude and actions towards 
the millions of men and women of German birth and 
native sympathy who live amongst us and share our iitc, 
and wc shall be proud to prove it towards all who arc in 
fact loyal to their neighbors and to the Government 
m the hour of test They are, most of them, as true 
and loyal Americans as if they had never known any 
other tcalty or allegiance They will be prompt to 
stand With us in rebuking and restraining the few who 
may be of a different mmd and purpose. If there should 
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be disloyalty, it vnH be dealt »it!i with a firm hand ol 
stern repression, but, it it lifts its hca*l at ail, it will lift 
It only here and there and without toiintenancc euept 
from a lawless and nialijtnant few 

It IS a distrcssinK and oppressne tiutv, (icntlcmcn of 
the Congress, whicli I have pirtorincd in thus address* 
ing you There arc, it mav be. many months of hcry 
trial and sacrifice ahead of us It is a fearful thing to 
lead this great peaceful people into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civiii/ation itself 
seeming to he in the halancr But the right is more 
precious than peace, and we shall hght for the things 
which we have always earned iirnrcst our hearts,— -for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to author* 
ity to have a voice in their own < lovernmcnts, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples, aa 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free, i'o such a task we can 
dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything that we 
are and everything that we have, with the pride of those 
who know that the day has come w'hen America is privi- 
leged to spend her biooci and her might for the princi- 
ples that gave her birth ami happiness and the peace 
which she lias treasured, (iod helping her, she can do 
no other 
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I’KOUAMAIION 01 SIAII Ot WAR AND OI- AUl V 
I NI M\ RI'GU.AnONS, ATRIl. 6, I9I7 I ROM 
“iNHID SIAlliS sSlAUIlb A1 lAROl,” ^01 40, 

PI 2, PI* 1650-1652 

W I Il'.RlvAS the Congress of the United States in 
the exercise of the constitutional authority 
vested in them have resolved, by joint resolution of 
the Senate and House of Representatives bearing date 
this day ‘That the state of war between the United 
States and the Imperial German Government which 
has . been thrust upon the United States is hereby 
formally declared” 

WliiRiAS It IS provided by Section four thousand 
and sixty-seven of the Revised Statutes, as follows: 

Whenever there it declared a war between the United States and 
any foreiim nation or government, or any invasion or predatory in- 
cursion IS perpetrated, attempted, or threatened against the territory 
oi the United States, by any foreign nation or government, and the 
President makes public proclamation of the event, all natives, citi- 
zens, deniaens, or subjects of the hostile nation or government, being 
males of the age of fourteen years and upwards, who shall be within 
the United States, and not actually naturalised, shall be liable to be 
apprehended, restrained, secured, and removed, u alien enemies 
1 he President is authorised, in any such event, by hia proclamation 
thereof, or other public act, to direct the conduct to be observed, on 
the part of the United States, toward the aliens who become so 
liable, the manner and degree of the restraint to which they shall 
be subject, and in what cases, and upon what security their resi- 
dence shall be permitted, and to provide for the removal of diose 
who, not being permitted to reside withm the United States, refuse 
or neglect to depart therefrom; and to establish any odier regu- 
lations which are found necessary m the premises and for die public 
safety. 

Whereas, by Sections four thousand and uxty-eight, 
four thousand and sixtyniine, and four thousand and 

*7 
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sc\ontv, ot the Rt\is<.d Statutes, turtfui pifixisinn 
jTiadc rclatnc to alien entinKs, 

Now, IIIIKIIOKK I, Wootirow Wilsur! Pjtsul 
ot the I'lUtcd States oi Xintrita, do hcuh\ ptucl, 
to all whom it nta\ eoncern that a state ol \\*u c\i 
between the I nittd States arul the Iinpeiial (ttin 
Ciovcinment anti I t!o speeialK ilueet d! otheeis, ei 
or mihtan, ol the I niteel States that they e\eu 
M^ihuHc anti zeal in tlie ihstlnu^e tit the tluties ii 
ek'nt to stall a state ol wai , arui I tlo, moieov 
earnestly appeal to all \ineriean eiti/ens that thev, 
loyal dceolion to their eountre, tieduateel fiom 
foundation to the principles ol lihert\ aiui justiec, i 
hold the laws ot the lanth and ^!\e uiuiiMiJed .uul w 
iiifi; support to tfiosc measures whieli may be atlopt 
by the constitutional authtintics in ptoseeutinjit tlie w 
to a sueeesstul issue anel in tibtainin^ a secure ane! ji 
peace ; 

i\nd, aetinj^ under anel b\ eirtue ol tlie authoii 
vested in me by the Omstitution ol the ISiitcvl Stat 
and the saiel sections ol the Rc\ised Statutes* I < 
hereby further proclaim aiul elircct that the conduct 
be observed on the part ol the I nitetl States towar< 
all natocs* citi/ens, tieni/cns* or subjects of (icrrnan 
being males of the age of fourteen years and upward 
who shall be within the Ihutetl States and not actual 
naturali/cd, who lor the purpose of this proclainatic 
and under such sections ol tlic Rc\tHcd Statutes ai 
termed alien enemies, shall be as follows: 

All alien enemies arc enjoined to preserve the pcai 
towards the I’nited States and to refrain from crirr 
against the public safety, arul from violating the law 
of the United States and of the States and 'rerritoru 
thereof, and to refrain from actual hostility or givin 
information, aid, or comfort to the enemies of th 
United States, and to comply strictly with the reguh 
tions which arc hereby or which may be from time t 
time promulgated by the President, and so long as the 
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shall conthict themstlves in iccordance with law, they 
shall be undisturbed in the peacttiil pin suit of thtir 
lives and octupations and be accorded the consideration 
due to ill peaceful and law-abiding persons, except so 
far as lestrictions may be necessiry tor their own pro- 
tection and loi the saletv of the United States, and 
towards such alien enemies as conduct themselves in 
accoi dance wnth law, all citi/ens of the United States 
are enjoined to preserct the peace and to ticat them 
with all such Iriendliness as may be compatible with 
loyalty and allegiance to the United States 

And all alien enemies who fail to conduct themsehes 
as so enjoined, in addition to all other penalties pre- 
scribed by law, shill be habit to lestiaint, oi to gi\e 
secunlv, or to remove and depirt I rum the United 
States in the manner prescribed by Sections tour thou- 
sand ind si\ty-nine and four thousand and seienty of 
the Revised Statutes, and as prescribed in the regula- 
tions dulv promulgated by the President. 

And pursuant to the authority vested m me, I hereby 
declare and establish the following regulations, which 
I find necessary m the premises and for the public 
safety. 

( i ) An aitfft shill not h ivr in Ins possession, nt any time 

or plue» m> fimnn, ueapon* or iinpleineiit of uar, or component 
pirt thereof, animuinrion, mixim or other sileiucr, homh or ex- 
plosive or nuuritl used in the numifaturt of explosives, 

(a) An silieii uitm) sh ill not hut m his posstssum it any time or 
place, or use or operite my ur<rift or wireltss appiritus, ur any 
form of si}tnt]in}; device, nr an> form of cipher coJt, or any paper, 
diKumeiu or hook ^^nttelt or printed m cipher or in which there may 
he invisible writing 

(0 All property found in the possession of an alien enemy in 
violation of the foreK<»in); ny'iilatiom shall be subject to seizure by 
the United States, 

( 4 ) An alien enemy nhall not approach or be found within one- 
half of a mile of any ! ederil or Stnte fort, camp, ar«enal, aircraft 
station, Ooveriiment or navi! vessel, nivy yard, factory, or workshop 
for the manufacture of munitions of w ir or of in) products for the 
use of the Army or N ivy , 
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(s) All tiun tilt HIV iit»f vvitft piMii til iMv ti 

01 ihrt Its tiu ( iu\t ifiiittiit ut i t»t t\u I nititl St 

or (itiui hrukh tlurtofi oi iviuiiHt titt uit isuun oi ptiluv ot 
rmtni Stttes, or i^jnnst tht* jit fmiii or pioiortv of in> ixiso 
tht niiiitirv, n iv tl« or itvil sttvur of tht I tiitrti St itr^ ot of 
Stiffs or Icrntorifs or of thf Distrut of (."olutnhn» tir tif 
niuniiipal lunts tht retd, 

(6) An ilitn tnfinv shill not tommir or ihct tn> hostilf 
i<;iti)sc tht I nitcil Stitts or \fi\r inform ition, iitl, or tomfor 
My f Ilf nuts 

(7) An ahfiv fiifiii) shill not ttwdr in t»r tontuiiif to rrsuh 
to rtninu m, or rnttr iiiv lot ihty whith thf Pit stilt nt in tv f 
ttnu to tinu tifsi)*nitf h> I \nutivt Ordtr is 1 {irohihitfil 
111 vvhuh rfsiJtntf h> in tlifit fiiftiiv shill hr futniil hv hnii 
tonstitviH a tlaii)«fr to tht puhlit iirur iml sittt) of tlu I n 
Stitfs, tvttpt hy pfrnnt from tin Prtsulnit iinl rxirpt ninlcr s 
limit itums or rrstrutions is thr PrfMiltnt 111 iv prfMrihr, 

(8) An alifii fiirm) uhoiti tin* PiiMtStiit shill havr msoiu 
t aisf to luluvf to hr iidtuy; or ibout to ml thr fiirniv. or to hr 
Itr]4i to thi lini^fr of thf puhtu pfaif or silrtv of thf I in 
St itfs, or to h tvt \iolitfd or to hr ihoiit to xiolitf anv of th 
ifUul Uions« sh ill rriiiovr to inv lot ition dr iitn iti d h\ tiir Prrstd 
In I \fcutivf Ordfr» and shill not rrmovr tlirrrfrom withoin 
pfrnutt or shill dt)nrt from thr I nurd Statrs if so rri|nirrd 
the President, 

(9) No ilifi) enriii) siiiil drpirt from the I mtrd St Ur** tiniil 
shill hive rnttsid smh pernut is the Presiilrnt shill prrsi rihr 
(Mepr under order of a ionrt, }udvtr* or jvistne, vmdrr Srifit 
4t)fKj and 4U7t> of the Revised St itiites, 

(to) No alien enemy shill lutd in or enter the I itired St it 
eviept under smh restrutums ind at Ktiih plues is the Preside 
iiiiy presirilie, 

(n) If neifssary to prevent viohtions of these rt^til uioiis, 
alien enemies uill he obhued to reitMer, 

(12) An liieii enemy whom there nuy tu* reisonihle t arise 
helnvr to be uditift or about to aid the enemy, or v%ho may be 
iar^te to the danger of the puhia pease or safety, or who viobt 
or attempts to violate, or of whom there ih reisoitahle ground 
believe that he is about to violate, any rejtulutton duly promiibitc 
hv the President, or any s riminat hw of the United St itr*. or of tl 
States or Territoneft thereof, will be subjett to sumtiiary arrest t 
the United Staten Marshal, or his deputy, or auch other officer as tl 
President shall designate, and to confinement in such penitentiar 
prison, jaiK military camp, or other place of detention ns may i 
directed hy the President. 
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riiiii protlain ilion ami the itions heiein con- 
tained shall extend and apply to ill land and watei, 
continental or insulai, in any ^^•»y within the juiisdiction 
cf the United States 
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AN APPEAL TO THF PLOPIF, APRIL 1 6, I917. FRON 
OFUCIAL GOVLRNMI NI PUBIKAIION IN MR. WIL 

son’s FIIFS 

M y fellow countrymen. 

The entrance of our own beloved country int( 
the gnm and terrible war for democracy and humai 
rights which has shaken the world creates so man 
problems of national life and action which call for im 
mediate consideration and settlement that 1 hope yo< 
will permit me to address to you a few words of earnes 
counsel and appeal with regard to them 

We are rapidly putting our navy upon an effectiv 
war footing and are about to create and equip a grea 
army, but these are the simplest parts of the great tas 
to which we have addressed ourselves. There is nc 
a single selfish element, so far as I can see, in the caut 
we are fighting for. We are fighting for what we bi 
lieve and wish to be the rights of mankind and for tf 
future peace and security of the world. To do th 
great thing worthily and successfully we must devo< 
ourselves to the service without regard to profit < 
material advantage and with an energy and intelligeni 
that will rise to the level of the enterprise itself. Vi 
must realize to the full how great the task is and ho 
many things, how many kinds and elements of capaci 
and service and self-sacrifice, it involves 
These, then, are the things we must do, and do we 
besides fighting,---the things without which mere figl 
mg would be fruitless : 

We must supply abundant food for ourselves and f 
our armies and our seamen not only, but also for a lar 
part of the nations with whom we have now made coi 


as 
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mon cause, m whoit suppoit ami by whose sicics wc 
shall be lightnig, 

Wc must supply ships by the hundiccls out of oui 
shipyauls to carry to the othci side ol the sea, sub- 
marines 01 no submaiincs, what will e\ci\ day be 
needed thotc, and abundant mateiials out of oui hclds 
and our mines and oiu 1 letoiies with which not only to 
clothe and eijuip oui own lorces on land and sea, but 
also to clothe and suppoit oui people tor whom the 
gallant fellows under arms can no longci woik, to help 
clothe and equip the aimics with which wc are cooperat- 
ing in I'.uiopc, and to keep the looms and manuiactoiies 
there in law material, coal to keep the fires going in 
ships at sea and in the furnaces of hundiecis of factories 
across the sea, steel out of which to make arms and 
ammunition both here and there, lails lor worn-out 
railways back of the fighting fronts, locomotives and 
rolling stock to take the place of tliose every day going 
to pieces, mules, horses, cattle for labor and for mili- 
tary service, everything with which the people of Ivng* 
land and !< ranee and Italy and Russia have usually 
supplied themselves but cannot now afford the men, the 
materials, or the machinery to make. 

It IS evident to every thinking man that our indus- 
tiics, on the farms, in the shipyards, m the mines, in the 
factone's, must be made more prolific and more efficient 
than even, and that they must he mure cconomieally 
managed and hcttcT adapted to the particular require- 
ments of our task than they have been, and what I 
want to sav is that the men and the women who devote 
their thought and their energy to these things will be 
serving the country and conducting the fight for peace 
and freedom just as truly and just as effectively as the 
men on the battlefield or in the trenches The industrial 
forces of the country, men and women alike, will be a 
great national, a great international, Service Army, — a 
notable and honored host engaged in the service of the 
Nation and the world, the cffieient fricncis and saviors 
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of free men c\ci) where f housamis, na\ humlrcds 
thousands, ot men otherv\i».e habit to militar\ str\ 
will of right and ot netcssit> be tvtustd trom that sc 
Kc and assigned to the tundamentai, sustaining woik 
the fields and factories and mines, and thc\ will be 
much part ot the great patriotit touts ot the Nati 
as the men under hre 

I take the liberty, thcretore, of addicssmg this wt 
to the fanners of the countrs and to all who woik 
the farms '1 he supieme need ot om own Nation a 
of the nations with whtth we are toopciating is 
abundance of supplies, and espttialh ot ioodstufls T 
importance of an adeipiatc limd supply, tspetialU f 
the present year, is supcilative Without abunda 
food, alike for the armies and the peoples now at w< 
the whole great enterprise upon which we base ei 
barked will btcak down and tad ! he woild’s to< 
reserves arc low Not only during the piescnt erne 
gency but for some time alter peace shall base con 
both our own people and a large proportion of the pe 
pic of I'airnpc must rely upon the harvests in \meric 

I'pon (he farmers of this cmmtrv, therelnre, in !ar> 
measure rests the fate of the war and the late of tl 
nations May the Nation not count up<m them I 
omit no step that will inireasc the proiluction of the 
land or that will bring about the most effectual coopci . 
tion 111 the sale and distribution of their products? '1 li 
time IS short It is of the most imperative importaiu 
that everything possible be done and done immcdiatcl 
to make sure of large harvests. I call upon young me 
and old alike and upon the able-bodied boys of the Ian 
to accept and act upon this duty — to turn in hosts ti 
the farms and make certain that no pains and no tabo 
is lacking m this great matter. 

I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South ti 
plant abundant foodstuffs as well as cotton i hey cat 
show thi*ir patriotism in no better or more convinciii} 
way than by resisting the great temptation of the pres 
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ent price of cotton .ind helping, helping upon a great 
scale, to teed the Nation and the peoples everywhere 
who arc lighting tor their liberties and for our own 
The variety of their crops will be the visible measure 
of their comprehension ot their national duty 

The Ciosernmcnt of the I’^nitcd States and the Gos- 
ernments of the several States stand reatlv to cooperate 
They will do everything possible to assist farmers in 
securing an adequate supplv of seed, an adequate force 
ol laborers when they arc most needed, at harsest time, 
and the nieiins of expediting shipments of fertilizers 
and laim machinery, as well as of the crops themselves 
when harvested f he course of tiadc shall be as un- 
hampered as It IS possible to make it and tlicre shall be 
no unwai ranted manipulation ol the Nation’s lood 
supply by those who handle it on its way to the con- 
sumei 1 his is our opportunity to demonstrate tlic 
eftcicncy of a great Dcmocracj' and we shall not fall 
ihoi t of It ’ 

'i'his let me say to the middlemen of every sort, 
whether they are handling our foodstuffs or our raw 
materials of mamifactuie or the products of our nulls 
and factories T he eyes of the country will be especially 
upon you. 'f his is your oppoitunity for signal service, 
efficient and disinterested T’hc country expects y<Hi, 
as it expects all others, to forego unusual profits, to 
organize and expedite shipments of supplies of every 
kind, but especially of food, with an eye to the service 
you are rendering and in the spirit of those who enlist 
in the ranks, for their people, not for themselves I 
shall conhdcntly expect you to deserve and win the 
confidence of people of every sort and station. 

To the men who run the railways of the country, 
whether they be managers or operative employees, let 
me say that the railways are the arteries of the Nation’s 
life and that upon them rests the immense responsibility 
of seeing to it that those arteries suffer no obstruction 
of any kind, no inefficiency or slackened power To the 
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mcrth.int kt me sngticst the motto, pmlits <ii 

quick, scnac”, aiuJ to the shiplniiKki the thought th 
the life ot the war tkpcmis upon him IIk loml ,ti 
the war supplies must be tarntil atioss the seas i 
matter how mam ships are sent to the bottom Tl 
places ol those that }»o down must be suppheil ai 
supplied at once I o the miner let me sav that I 
stands where the taimtr dots the woik ol the wnr 
watts on him It he slackens or tads, annus and state 
men arc helpless I le also is enlisttil m the p;re 
bersite Army I'ht manuKuturei tloes not nttd t«> I 
told, I hope, that the Nation looks to him to spttd at 
pcrfitt every piotess, and I want onh to it mind h 
employees that their scivite is abstilutelv iiulispensab 
and IS counted on by evety man who loves the count! 
and Its liberties 

I.et me suggest, also, that everv one who cieatcs < 
cultivates a garden helps, and helps gicatly. to solv 
the problem of the tceding ot the nations, and th, 
every housewife who pnitticcs strict ttonomy puts he 
self m the ranks of those who ser\ c the Nation i his 
the time for America t!» torrett her unpartlon.tblc f.iu 
of wastefulness •md evtravagnncc Let every man an 
every woman as.sume the duty ot careful, provident us 
and cspcntiiturc as a public duty, as a ihctatc ot patrio 
ism which no one can now expect ever to be excused o 
forgiven for ignoring. 

In the hope that this statement of the needs of th 
Nation and of the world in this hour of supreme crisi 
ni.iy stimulate those to whom it comes anti remind a, 
who need reminder of the solemn duties of a time sue 
as the world has never seen before, I beg that a 
editors and publishers everywhere wilt give as promi 
nent publication and as wide circulation as possible t 
this appeal. 1 venture to suggest, also, to all adver 
tising agencies that they would perhaps render a ver 
substantial and timely service to the country if the 
would give it widespread repetition And 1 hope tha 
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clti laymen will not think the theme of it an unworthy 
or inappioprutt subject of comment and homily from 
their pulpits 

The supreme* test ot the \ation has come We must 
all speak, act, and ser\e* to}»;ether' 



WELCOME TO REPRESENTATIVES OF 
STATE COUNCILS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ADDRESS AT THE WHITE HOUSE, MAY 2 , 1917 FROM 
“OEFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO I 

M r SECRETARY (SECRETARY OF WAR) 
AND GENTLEMEN 

It goes without saying that I am very glad to see 
you and very glad to see you on such an errand I 
have no homily to delivei to you, because I know you 
arc as intensely interested as I am in drawing all of our 
efforts and energies together in a common action My 
function has not of recent days been to give advice but 
to get things coordinated so that there will not be any, 
or at any rate too much, lost motion, and in order that 
things should not be done twice by different bodies or 
done m conflict 

It IS for that reason that I particularly welcome a 
conference such as this you are holding to-day and to- 
moirow — the conference which will acquaint you with 
exactly the task as it is conceived here in Washington 
and with the ways in which cooperation can be best 
oigani/ed For, after all, the task is comparatively 
simple The means of accomplishing the task are very 
complicated, because we must draw many pieces of 
machinery together and we must see that they act not 
only to a common object but at the same time and in a 
common spirit My function, therefore, to-day is the 
very pleasant function of saying how much obliged to 
yod”I am for having come here and associated yourself 
with us in the great task of making good what the 
Nation has promised to do — go to the defense and 
vindication of the rights of people everywhere to live 
as they have a right to live under the very principles 
of our Nation 
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It IS .1 thing one does not dait. to talk about because 
a cert un passion conics into one’s thought and one’s 
feeling as one thinks of the nature of the task, the 
ideal nature of it, of the opportunity that America has 
now to show to all the world what it means to have 
been a democracy for 14? years and to mean every 
bit of the creed which we have so long professed And 
in this thing it ought to be easy to act and delightful 
to cooperate 

I thank \ou \eiy much inilecd for your couitesy in 
coming here 



CREAHNG A RED CROSS ^YAR COUNCIL 


UHl R 10 MR 1 1 101 WADSWORI H, \ IC I -OH MRMAV OI- 
IHi RI D t ROSS 1 \l 01 in I OOMMiniI,MA\ lO, 
1917. I-ROM ORIOINXI tOP\ IN MR SMISON’S 

nils 

M y pi- AR MR WADSWOR III 

'1 he \merit.in Nitionil Reti Cioss must now 
carry on the purposes of its or}iani/atH>n under the 
stress of the great war in which our Nation is now 
involved, with the fuikst recognition of its obligations 
under its federal charter and the 'Ireatv of Geneva 
'1 o do this It IS necessary that an immediate develop- 
ment and reinfoicement of Red Cross organi/ation 
should be efltcted in order to enable it to respond ade- 
quately to the great needs which will aiise in our own 
country and those whieh already exist abroad 

Alter consideration ol the situation with the active 
ofhceis ol the \nierican Red Cross and w'lth the mem- 
bers ol its l'\etuti\e Committee I, theiefore, hereby 
create a Red Cross War Council of seven members, 
two of whom shall be the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the bxecutive Committee, to serve for the period of 
the war 'fhe War Council thus created is to deal 
with especial emergencies arising from the present war 
crisis in this countiy and abroad 
Sincerely yours, 

W00l>R0W WlI&ON. 
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Hl'NRY P DAVISON APPOINTED TO 
RED CROSS WAR COUNCIL 

milR lO MR HINRY P. DAVISON, MA\ 10 , I917 
I ROM ORIOINAI COPY IN MR WII SON’s I II IS 

M y Dl'AR MR DAVISON- 

After consultation with my active associates in 
tilt Ameritan Red Cross, it has been thought wist to 
create a Red Cross War Council of seven members, 
intludmg the chairman and the vice-thaiiman ol the 
tvtcutive committee I have to-day created the council 
This letter is to ask you to accept the chairmanship, a 
patiiotit strvite which I trust it will be possible for you 
to perlorm 

'1 he close cooperation between the American Na- 
tional Red Cross and the military branch of the Gov- 
ernment has already suggested new avenues of help- 
fulness in the immediate business of our organiration 
for war, but the present crisis is larger than that and 
there arc unlimited opportunities of broad humanitarian 
service m view for the American National Red Cross. 
Battlefield relief will be affected through Red Cross 
agencies operating under the supervision of the War 
Department, but civilian relief will present a field of 
increasing opportunity m which the Red Cross organi- 
zation IS especially adapted to serve, and 1 am hopeful 
that our people will realize that there is probably no 
other agency with which they can associate themselves 
which can respond so effectively and universally to allay 
suffering and relieve distress 

Cordially yours, 

Woodrow Wiison 
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NhHDS OF THE RED CROSS 


ADDRl SS AT I »1 IM DI( ATION Ot 1 HI R! D CROSS 1» IJ 1% 
INO, 12, IROM“oHtlI\l Bl 1 11 IIN,” 

NO 4 

I T GIVI’S me ,i very deep fjratificition as the titular 
head of the \mencui Red Cross to accept m the 
name of that association this sifj^nihcant and beautiful 
gift, the gift of the Government and of private indi- 
viduals who have conceived their duty in a noble spirit 
and upon a great scale It seems to me that the archi- 
tecture of the building to which the Secretary' alluded 
suggests something very sigiuhcant 

'I here are few buildings in Washington more simple 
in their lines and in their ornamentation than the beauti- 
ful building we are dedicating this evening It breathes 
a spirit of 'modesty and seems to adorn duty with its 
proper garment of beauty It is significant that it should 
he dedicated to women who strvecl to alleviate suitering 
and comfort those who were m need during our Civil 
War, because their thoughtful, disinterested, self-sacri- 
Hcrng devotion is the spirit which should always illus- 
trate the services of the Red Cross 
The Red Cross needs at tiiis time more than ever it 
needed before the compreheiuimg support of the Amer- 
ican people and all the facilities which could he placed 
at its disposal to perform its duties adequately and 
efhciently 1 believe that the American people perhaps 
hardly yet realize the sacrifices and sufferings that are 
before them We thought the scale of our Civil War 
was unprecedented, but in comparison with the struggle 
into which we have now entered the Civil War seems 
almost insignificant in its proportions and in its expendi- 
ture of treasure and of hbRul And, therefore, it is a 

’ Sfcrieury of VV*r, Mr Baker 
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matter of the greatest impoitance that we should at 
the outset see to it that the American Red Cross is 
equipped and prepared for the things that he before it 

It will be our instrument to do the works of allevia- 
tion and mercy which will attend this struggle Of 
couise, the scale upon which it shall act will be greater 
than the scale of any other duty that it has ever at- 
tempted to perform It is in recognition of that fact 
that the \mtiitan Red Cioss has just added to Us or- 
ganization a small body of men whom it lias chosen to 
call Us wai council — not because they are to counsel 
war, but because they art to serve in this special war 
those purposes ot tounstl which have become so Impera- 
tively ntttssary 

Their first duty will be to laise a greit fund out of 
which to diaw the resouices for the perfoimance of 
their duty, and I do not believe that it will be necessary 
to appeal to the American people to respond to their 
call foi funds, because the heart of this country is in 
this war, and if the heait of the country is in the war, 
Its heart will cspiess itself m the gilts that will be 
poured out for these humane purposes I say theiteart 
of the countiy is in this war because it would not ha\e 
gone into it li Us heart had not been prepared for it. 
It would not have gone into it if it had not hrst believed 
that here was an opportunity to express the character 
of the United States We have gone in with no special 
grievance of our own, because we have always said that 
we were the friends and servants of mankind 

We look for no profit We look for no advantage 
We will accept no advantage out of this war We go 
because we behesc that the very principles upon which 
the American Republic was founded are now at stake 
and must be vindicated. 

In such a contest, therefore, we shall not fail to 
respond to the call for service that comes through the 
instrumentality of this particular organization And 
I think It not inappropriate to say this. There wtU 
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be many expressions of the spirit of sympatliy and 
mercy and pliilanthropy, and 1 think that it is \ery 
necessary that we should not disperse our activities in 
those lines too much, that we should keep constantly 
in view the desire to ha\c the utmost concentration and 
efficiency of effort, and I hope that most, it not all, 
of the philanthropic activities of this war may be exer- 
cised if not through the Red Cross, then through some 
already-constituted and experienced organization 
This IS no war for amateurs I'his is no war for 
mere spontaneous impulse It means grim business on 
every side of it, and it is the nitre counsel of prudence 
that in our philanthropy as well as in our fighting we 
should act through the instrumentalities already pre- 
pared to our hand and alreaily experienced in the tasks 
which are going to be assigned to them. This should 
be merely the expression of the practical genius of 
America itself, and I believe that the practical genius 
of America will dictate that the efforts m this war in 
this particular field should be concentrated in experi- 
enced hands as our efforts in other fields will be 

7 here is another thing that is signiffcant and delight- 
ful to my thought about the fact that this building 
should be dedicated to the memory of the women both 
of the North and of the South It is a sort of land- 
mark of the unity to which the people have been 
brought so far as any old question which tore our 
hearts m days gone by is concerned; and 1 pray God 
that the outcome of this struggle may be that every 
other element of difference amongst us will be obliter- 
ated and that some day historians will remember these 
momentous years as the years which made a single 
people out of the great body of those who call them- 
selves Americans The evidences are already many that 
this is happening. The divisions which were predicted 
have not occurred and will not occur The spirit of this 
people IS already united, and when effort and suffering 
and sacrifice have completed the union, men will no 
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longer speak of any lines either of race ot association 
cutting athwart the great body of this Nation So that 
I feel that we are now beginning the processes which 
will some day require another beautiful memorial 
erected to those whose hearts uniting united America 



“bPONIANhOLS COOPl.RAIIOX OF MlvN 
I- ROM ALL WAIAS Ot LIMC” 


AI>I>RI 5.S» 10 1!II I \BOR tOMMIHH OI lUi lOtNtll 
Ot NAIIONAI OniNSI, MAY IS, 19*7 I'ROM 

“oinuM m m uns” no 5 

M r. CJOMIM RS \NDI \i>iLS \NI)(,KNrLF. 
MFN* 

1 Ins js a most welcome visit because it makes a most 
vvekomc flung, the spontantous cooperation of men 
from all walks of life interested to see that we do not 
forget any of the piiniiplcs of oiii lives in meeting the 
great emeigcnty that has tome upon us 

Mr (lompcrs has expressed already one of the things 
that have been very much in iny mind of late I have 
been vciy muih alarmed at one or two things that have 
happened at the apparent inclination of the legislatures 
of one or two of our States to set aside even tempo- 
rarily the laws which have safeguarded the standards of 
labor and of life 1 think nothing would be moic de- 
plorable than that We aie trying to fight in a cause 
which means the lilting of the standards of life, and we 
can light in that cause best by voluntary coopciation I 
do not doubt that any body of men representing labor 
in this country, speaking for their fellows, will be will- 
ing to make any sacrihcc that is necessary in order to 
carry this contest to a successful issue, and in that confi- 
dence I feel that it would be inexcusable if we deprived 
men and women of such a spirit of any of the existing 
safeguards of law 'rherefore, I shall exercise my influ- 
ence as far as it goes to see that that does not happen 
and that the sacrifices we make shall be made volun- 
tarily and not under the compulsion which mistakenly is 
interpreted to mean a lowering of the standards which 
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we have sought through so many generations to bring 
to their present level 

Mr Gompers has not ovci stated the case m saying 
that we are hghting for democracy in a larger sense 
than can be expressed in any political terms There arc 
many forms of democratic government, and \\c arc not 
hghting for any particular form, but we are hghting foi 
the essential part of it all, namely, that we arc all 
equally intciested in our social and political hte and all 
ha\e a nglit to a \oice in the Government under which 
wc live, and that w'hen men anci women arc equally 
admitted to those lights w^c have the best safeguard of 
justice and of peace tliat the world affords There is 
no other safeguard i.et any group of men, whatever 
their oiiginal intentions, attempt to dictate to their fel- 
low' men w'hat their political fortunes sliall be, and the 
icsult IS injustice, and hardship, and wTong of the deep- 
est sort i'hcreforc, wc arc just now feeling as we have 
never felt before our sense of comradeship We shall 
feel It even more, because wc have not yet made the sacn- 
hccs that W'c arc going to make, w^c have not yet felt the 
terrible pressure of suffering and pain of w^ar, and wc 
arc going presently to feel it, aiul I luavc every confi- 
dence that as Its pressure comes upon us our spirits 
Will not falter, hut rise and be strengthened, and that 
m tlic last wc shall have a national feeling and a national 
unity such as never gladdened our hearts before 

I want to thank you for the compliment of this visit 
and say if there is any way m w'hich I can cooperate witii 
the purposes of this committee or with those with whom 
you arc laboring, it will afford me a sense of privilege 
and of pleasure* 
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T I!K power aRainst wliuh we art .ui.i\ed has soufjlit 
to impose Its will upim the woild hy lone 'lo 
this end It has increased armamint untd it has chantred 
the face of war In the sense in wliith we !ia\t been 
wont to think of armiis there arc no armies in this 
struggle. 'I'here arc entire nations aimed Thus, tlic 
men who remain to till the sod ami man the factories 
arc no less a part of the armv that is in I’raiue than the 
men beneath the battle flags It must be so with us It 
IS not an army that we must shape and train for war; 
It IS a nation 'I o this end our people must <li aw close in 
one compact front against a common foe But tiiis can- 
not be if each man pursues a private purpose All must 
pursue one purpose 'I he Nation needs all men, but it 
needs each man, not in the held that will most pleasure 
him, but in the endeavor that will best serve the common 
good Thus, though a sharpsluHtter pleases to operate 
a trip-hammer for the forging of great guns, and an 
expert machinist desires to march with the flag, the 
Nation IS being served only when the sharpshooter 
marches and the machinist remains at his levers. 

The whole Nation must he a team in which each man 
shall play the part for which he is best htted 'I'o this 
end, Congress has provided that the Nation shall be 
organi/ed for war by selection and that each man shall 
be classihed for service in the place to which it shall best 
serve the general good to call him. 

The signihcance of this cannot be overstated. It is 
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new thing in oui histoiy and a landmark in c’lur piog- 
css It IS a new manner ot accepting and vitalizing our 
luty to give ourselves with thoughtful devotion to tiic 
ommon puipose of us all It is in no sense a conscrip- 
lon of the unwnlling, it is, lathcr, selection liom a 
lation which has volunteered in mass It is no more a 
hoosing ot those who shall march with the colois than 
t is a selection of those who shall sei ve an equally neces- 
sary and devoted puipose in the industries that lie 
behind the battle line 

The day hcie named is the time upon whieh all shill 
irescnt themselves for assignment to then tasks It is 
For that reason destined to be i emembered as one of 
the most conspicuous moments in our histoiy It is 
nothing less than the day upon w'hicli the manhood of 
the country shall step forw'ard in one solid rank in 
defense of the ideals to which this Nation is consecrated 
It IS important to those ideals no less than to the pride 
of this generation in manifesting its devotion to them, 
that there be no gaps m the ranks 

It IS essential that the day be approached in thought- 
ful apprehension of its significance and that wo accord 
to It the honor and the meaning that it deserves Our 
industrial need prescribes that it be not made a techni- 
cal holiday, but the stern sacrifice that is before us, 
urges that it be earned in all our hearts as a great day 
of patriotic devotion and obligation wdien the duty shall 
lie upon every man, whether he is himself to be regis- 
tered or not, to see to it that the name of every male 
person of the designated ages is written on these lists 
of honor. 
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I SilALI. not .ivail at any rale at the presci 

stage of the war, of the autijon/ation tonfcrrctl 1 
the att to organize \oinntecr tli visions I'o do so woul 
seriously interfere with the tarrying out of the thief an 
most immcdiatclv important purpose tonteinplatcd I 
this legislation, the prompt trcation aiul early use t 
an cfFective army, and would lontnbutc practitally notl 
ing to the effective strength of the armies now* engage 
against Ciermany 

I understand that the section oi this att whith autho 
i/cs the creation of volunteer divisions in atldition to th 
draft was addetl with a view to provuhng an intii 
pendent command for Mr Roosevelt and giving th 
military authorities an opportunity to use his hne vigo 
and enthusiasm in recruiting the forces now at the wes 
ern front. It would be very agreeable to me to pa 
Mr. Roosevelt this compliment and the Allies the toir 
plimcnt of sending to their aid one of our most do 
tinguished public men, an cx-President who has rendered 
many conspicuous public services and proved his ga. 
lantry in many striking ways, i’olitically, too, it woul 
no doubt have a very fine effect and make a profoum 
impression But this is not the time or the occasion fo 
compliment or for any action not calculated to contrih 
ute to the immediate success of the war The busines 
now in hand is undramatic, practical, and of scientifi 
dehniteness and precision. I shall act with regard to i 
at every step and in every particular under expert am 
professional advice, from both sides of the water. 

That advice is that the men most needed are men o 
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the ages contemplated in the draft piovisions of the 
picscnt bill, not men of the age and sort contemplated 
in the section which authorizes the formation of volun- 
teer units, and that for the preliminary training of the 
men who are to be drafted we shall need all of our 
experienced officers Mr Roosevelt told me, when I 
liad the pleasure of seeing him a few weeks ago, that 
he would wish to have associated with him some of the 
most effective officers of the Regular Army He named 
many of those whom he would desire to have designated 
for the service, and they were men who cannot possibly 
be spared from the too small force of officers at our 
command for the much moie pressing and necessary 
duty of training Regular tioops to be put into the field 
in h ranee and Belgium as fast as they can be got ready 
The first troops sent to France will be taken from the 
present forces of the Regular Army and will be under 
the command of trained soldiers only 

The responsibility for the successful conduct of our 
own part m this great war rests upon me I could not 
escape it if I would I am too much interested in the 
cause we are fighting for to be interested in anything 
but success The issues involved are too immense for 
me to take into consideration anything whatever except 
the best, most effective, most immediate means of mili- 
tary action What these means are I know from the 
mouths of men who have seen war as it is now con- 
ducted, who have no illusions, and to whom the whole 
grim matter is a matter of business* I shall center my 
attention upon those means and let everything else wait 
I should be deeply to blame should I do otherwise, what- 
ever the argument of policy or of personal gratification 
or advantage 
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I 'r IS Mn tltsir^blc, in ortki to prc\tiit inisund 
btandinjrs 01 alaims and to assuic coopciation u 
Mtal inattci, that tht uuintiy should undci stand t\at 
the scope and purpose of the \tiy f^rcat powers wh 
I ha\e thouRht it ntctssaiy in the circumstances to . 
the Congress to put in niv hands with regard to < 
food supplies 'Fhosc powers are very great indc 
but they are no greater than it hat. pio\ed necessary 
lodge in the other Go\ernmeiits which are conduct 
this momentous war, and their object is stimulation a 
consers ation, not arbitrary restraint or injuiious int 
terence with the normal processes oi production 'FI 
aie intended to benefit and assist the farmer and 
those who play a legitimate part in the preparati 
distribution, and marketing of foodstuffs 

It IS proposed to draw a shaip line of distinetion 
tween the normal activities of the (lovermnent rep 
sented m the Department of Agiieulturc in reierci 
to food production, conservation, and marketing on 
one hand and the emergency activities necessitated 
the war in reference to the regulation of food distn 
tion and consumption on the other. 

All measures intended dncctly to e\tend the norr 
activities of the Department of Agriculture m refere 
to the production, conservation, and the marketing 
farm crops will be administered as m normal tir 
through that department, and the powers asked 
over distribution and consumption, over evports, 
ports, prices, purchase, and requisition of commodit 
storing, and the like which may require regulat 
during the war wilt be placed in the hands of a comn 
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sioncr of f(H>d ultninistratum appointed by the Presi- 
dent and ilirtttly rtsponsible to him 

1 be objetts s(ni|{bt to be served by the legislation 
asked lor arc Full inquiry into the existing available 
stoe'ks ot foodstufls and into the costs and practices ot 
the various tood-pnulucing and distributing trades, the 
prevention ot all unwarranted hoarding ot every kind 
and ot the control ot loodstuffs by persons who are not 
111 anv legitimate sense producers, dealers, or traders, 
the lequisitioning when necessary for the public use ot 
food supplies and of the equipment necessary for han- 
dling them properly; the licensing ot wholesome and 
legitimate mixtures and milling percentages, and the 
prohibitum of the unnecessary or wastetul use of foods 
Vuthority is asked also to establish prices, but not m 
order to limit the profits of the farmers, but only to 
guarantee to them when necessary a minimum price 
which will insure them a proht where they are asked to 
attempt new crops and to secure the consumer against 
extortion by breaking up corners and attempts at specu- 
lation when they occur by fixing temporarily a reason- 
able price at which middlemen must sell 

1 hive asked Mr. Herbert Hoover to undertake this 
all-important task of food administration He has 
expressed his willingness to do so on condition that he 
IS to receive no payment for his services and that the 
whole of the force under him, exclusive of clerical 
assistance, shall be employed so far as possible upon the 
same volunteer basis, i ie has expressed his confidence 
that this difficult matter of food administration can be 
successfully accomplished through the voluntary coop- 
eration and direction of legitimate distributors of food- 
stuffs and with the help of the women of the country 
Although It is absolutely necessary that unquestion- 
able powers shall he placed in my hands m order to 
insure the success of this administration of the food 
supplies of the country, I am confident that the exercise 
of those powers will be necessary only in the few cases 
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where some small aiul seUish minority proves unwilling 
to put the Nation’s intercbts above personal advantage 
and that the whole country will heartily support Mr 
Hoover’s efforts by supplying the necessary volunteer 
agencies throughout the country for the intelligent con- 
trol of food consumption and securing the cooperation 
of the most capable leaders of the very interests most 
directly affected, that the exercise ot the powers 
deputed to him will rest very successfully upon the good 
will and cooperation of the people themselves, and that 
the ordinary economic machinery of the country will he 
left substantially undisturbed. 

The proposed hood Administration is intended, of 
course, only to meet a manifest emergency and to con- 
tinue only while the war lasts. Since it will be com- 
posed for the most part of volunteers, there need be no 
fear of the possibility of a permanent bureaucracy aris- 
ing out of It. AH control of consumption will disappear 
when the emergency has passed It is with that object 
in view that the administration considers it to be of 
preeminent importance that the existing associations of 
producers and distributors of foodstuffs should be 
mobihved and made use of on a volunteer basis The 
successful conduct of the projected food administration 
by such means will be the finest possible demonstration 
of the willingness, the ability, and the efficiency of de- 
mocracy, and of its justified reliance upon the freedom 
of individual initiative The last thing that any Ameri- 
can could contemplate with equanimity would be the 
introduction of anything resembling Prussian autocracy 
into the food control in this country. 

It 18 of vital interest and importance to every man 
who produces food and to every man who takes part 
in Its distribution that these policies thus liberally ad- 
ministered should succeed and succeed altogether. It is 
only in that way that we can prove it to be absolutely 
unnecessary to resort to the rigorous and drastic meas- 
ures which have proved to be necessary in some of the 
European countries 



col 1 SPOR'IS A Rl'Al CONTRIBUTION 
TO NVIIONAL DEFENSE 


JI/llRTOMK lUVRINtJ HI RR\, MA\ 21, I 917 FROM 
(tRK.ISM (UP\ 1\’ MR WllSOV’S llllS 

M YDI'XRMR PERRl 

I tntirtlv atiree with the conclusions contained 
in voui letter oi May I would he sincerely sorry 
to SIC the men and boys in our collei^es and schools 
f(ivt up tluir athletic spurts and I hope most sincerely 
that the normal course of colk^te sports will he con- 
tinui<i so i ir as possible, nut to afford a div'ersion to 
the Vintncan people in the days to come when we shall 
no tlouht have our share of mental depression, hut as a 
real contribution to the national deiense, tor our young 
men must he made physically ht in order that later they 
may take the place ot those who are now of militaiy 
age aiu! evhlhit the vigor and alertness which we are 
proud to bclicse to he char icteristic ot our young men 
Cot dully and sincerely yours, 

Woodrow Wiisom 
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NJ-CJ'SSI J V I OR C f N'SORsniR 


n I 1 J R H> HOV I l>\\ 1\ \ NN I UU, C UVt.RI SSM w ] 
NORI a (. \ROHN M U 22 , I<> 1 7 1 ROM <»RKjI 

COR\ l\ MR wnsov’s IIUS 

M y DI \R MR Wl.BB 

I luive bctn \<;rv muth sui prised to liiul sev 
oi the public prints statiiifr that the administration 
abandoned the position svhith it so distiiKtl) took, 
still holds, that authority to esercise censorship t 
the press to the extent that that ceiisoiship is emboi 
in the recent action of the House o( Representatae 
absolutely necessary to the public safety, it, ol eou 
has not been abandoned, because the reasons still e 
why sueh authority is necessary lor the protection 
the Nation 

I have every confidence that the }{reat majority 
the newspapers of the country will observe a patrii 
reticence about exerything whose publication could 
oJ injury, but in every country there are some persi 
in a position to do mischief in this field who cannot 
lelied upon and whose interests or desires will lead 
actions on their part hij^hly dangerous to the Nation 
the midst of a war I want to say again that it see 
to me imperative that powers of this sort should 
granted. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

WoooKow Wfisov. 



‘'<n R OBfl C IS 1\ <.()I\(, INTO nih WAR” 


lIlliK H) t OStiKl SS\I \N I 1 HtAl \S HI HIM OI M \- 
H\M\, M\^ 22 , 1917 IRON! ORIOIVM COPY IN 
MR W II sun’s nils 

M l 1)1 \R MR 111 M I\- 

It IS HKoinprchfiisihlc to me how any frank or 
Iiunest |Htson louKl liouht or question my position with 
leuiul to the war aiul its objects I have ajjain and 
again state tl the \er\ serious ami Iong<continued wrongs 
w!mh the Im|urial (icrman (io\ eminent has perpe- 
tiated against the rights, the commerce, and the citi/ens 
ol the* I nited States. '1 he* list is long and overwhelm- 
ing No nation that respected itself or the rights of 
humanitv could have borne those wrongs any longer 
Our objects m going into the war have been stated 
with e‘(|ual clearness 'Fhe whole of the conception 
which 1 take to be the conieption of our fellow country- 
men with regard to the outeome of the war ind the 
tel ms ol Its settlement I set forth with the utmost ex- 
plicitness in an address to the Senate of the I'nited 
States on the 22d ot January last Again, in my mes- 
sage* to Congress on the 2 d of April last those objects 
were stated m unmistakable terms I can conceive no 
purpose in seeking to becloud this matter except the 
purpose of wreakening the hands of the Government and 
making the part which the United States is to play in 
tins great struggle for human liberty an inefficient and 
hesitating part. We have entered the war for our own 
reasons and with our own objects clearly stated, and 
shall forget neither the reasons nor the objects. There 
is no hate in our hearts for the German people, but 
there is a resolve which cannot be shaken even by mis- 
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leprcsentation to oveictmu tht pictensions of the iii 
ci ttic (lovci ninciit ^huh acts upon put poses to \\h 
the German people have never consented 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Woodrow Wiisom 



1 RIl'NDSIIIl* ()!■ lllh AMJ'RICVN PLOP! F 
I'OR IHh PFOPIE OF RUSSIA" 


Ml SSAt.I 10RlbSI\ON nil (H\ \S10N (>I 1111 \1S1I Of 
illl \MI RIC \V MISSION, MW 26, IQI?* 1 ROM 
“01 lU I \I ill I n IIN," NO 26. 

I N VJI W ol llu* .ipproAthing visit ot the \mencan 
ikkgtition to Riibbia to express the deep liiendslup 
ut the \ineiiuin people feir the people ol Russia and to 
diseiiss the best ami most praetieal means of cooperation 
between tlie two peopies m lairying the present strug- 
gle for the freeeiom of all peoples to a successful con- 
surnmition, it seems oppoitune uml appropriate that I 
should state again, in the light ot this new partnership, 
the* objects the United States has had in mind in entering 
tlie war. Those objects base been very much becloueied 
during tile past few weeks by mistaken and misleading 
statements, ami the issues at stake are ton momentous, 
too tremendous, too significant, for the whole human 
race to permit any misinterpretations or misundei- 
standmgs, hove ever slight, to remain uncorrected for a 
moment. 

'I he war lias begun to go against Germany, and m 
their desperate desiie to escape the mes'itable ultimate 
defeat, those who aie in authority in Germany are using 
esery possible instiumentahty, are making use even ot 
the influence of groups and parties among their own 
subjects to whom tliey have never been just or fair, or 
esen toicTant, to promote a propaganda on both sides 
of the sea which will preserve for them their influence 

* On March i$ I9i7t t*»ar Mtcholaii H of Ruhhii abdicated and a 
proviMunal guvernmem wa» funned In May, 1917, Mr WiUon aent 
a it|iecial cuiniiiission *0 RuH»*iai bcailcd by Ebhu Root ihe Presi 
dcnin mc^»agc wa^ »lcli\creif la the prininiunal government upon the 
arrival of the rmnmisHum m Ruhhiji, on May a6, 1917, but was no( 
made public in Wa«>tiington uniit June 9» 1917 
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It home and their power ahMud. to tlie undoirifj of thi 
very men they arc usinjj; 

The position of Xmerua in this war is so tleail) 
avowed that no man can Iw evtused for mist ikinjj it 
She seeks no materia! profit or axpiramli/ement of am 
kind She is hjjhting for no aiKanti^e or selfish objet 
of her own, but for the liberation of peoples tcerywhen 
from the afjgrcssions of autocratic force 

The ruling classes in (it imam hast begun of late tc 
profess a like liberality and justice of purpose, but onlj 
to preserve the power they base set up in (itrmany ant 
the selfish advantages which they line wrongly gaiiicc 
for themselves ancl their private projects of power all 
the way from Berlin to Bagdad and be j one! (lovern 
ment after (loveriiment has bv their iiifiuemt, without 
open coiujutst of its territory, been linked together in a 
net of intrigue directed against nothing less than the 
peace and liberty of the world I he meshes of that 
intrigue must be broken, hut cinnot be broken unless 
wrongs already done are undone, and adeejuate meas 
uies must be taken to jirevent it from ever again being 
rewoven or repaired 

Of course, the Imperial (ierman (on eminent and 
those whom it is using for their own undoing are seek* 
mg to obtain pledges that the war will end in the rcs< 
toration of the staiiif quo ante. It was the uatui quo 
ante out of which this iniejuitous war issued forth, the 
power of the Imperial (icrman (•overnment within the 
Empire and its widespread domination and influence 
outside of that Empire. That status must l>e altered 
m such fashion as to prevent any such hideous thing 
from ever happening again. 

We are fighting for the liberty, the self<government, 
and the undictated development of all peoples, and every 
feature of the settlement that concludes this war must 
be conceived and executed for that purpose. Wrongs 
must first be righted and then adequate safeguards must 
be created to prevent their being committed again. We 
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nu|i;l)t not to considiM icmcdics merely betaube they 
lid\c .1 pUasmn ami sonorous sound Practital qucb» 
turns lan he sitlled only bv prattital means Phrases 
will not .Ktoinplish the result I'ffcctivc readjustments 
will, ami whatever readjustments are necessary must 
be inatlt 

But tluy tnust tollow a principle and that principle 
IS plain No people must he forced under sovcreijjnty 
under winch it does not wish to live No territory must 
change hands, cveept for the purpose of securing those 
wlio inhabit it a tair chance of life and liberty. No 
indemnities must be insisted on except those that consti- 
tute payment for manifest wrongs done. No readjust- 
ments of power must he made except such as will tend 
to secure the future peace of the world and the future 
welfare and happiness of its peoples. 

And then the free peoples of the world must draw 
together m some common covenant, some genuine and 
practical cooperation that will in effect combine their 
force to secure peace and justice in the dealings of 
nations with one another 

The brotherhood of mankind must no longer be a 
fair but empty phrase, it must be given a structure of 
force and reality '1 he nations must realize their com- 
mon life and effect a workable partnership to secure that 
life against the aggressions of autocratic and telf-pleas> 
ing pow er 

For these things we can afford to pour out blood and 
treasure. For these are the things we have always pro- 
fessed to desire, and unless we pour out blood and 
treasure now and succeed we may never be able to unite 
or show conquering force again in the great cause of 
human liberty. The day has come to conquer or submit. 
If the forces of autocracy can divide us they wnll over- 
come US : if we stand together victory is certain and the 
liberty which victory will secure We can afford then 
to be generous, but we cannot afford then or now 
to be weak or omit any single guarantee of justice and 


security. 
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Ml MORI \l l>\\ \ni>RI ss Al AKnN<rION NMION'M I 
11IR\, MW iOi 19*7 I R<>'* “OIIUIM nil 
I IN,” \0 18 

T HI', proguim h.is coiilcMrcil an unniciitcil tlif»i 
upon the icniarks I am f?oin}f to make hv tall 
them an aiUhtss, bctatise I am not hcic to tkhver 
addresb 1 am here mcreU to sliow m my ofhtiai taj 
ity the sympathy <jf this (los eminent with 

ohjeits of this oitasion, and also to speak just a wort 
the sentiment that is in m\ own heart 

Anj Memorial Oay of this sort is, ot toursc, a < 
touched with sorrowful mcinors, ami jet i for one 
not see how we can hate any tli<ni}?ht of pity foi 
men wh<»sc memory we honor to-day I do not j 
them. I enty them, rather, bet ause theiis is a |ifr 
work tor liberty attomplishcd and we arc m the mi 
of a work unhnishctl, testinjr our strenjrth wheie tl 
strength has alicady been tested 

There is a touth of sorrow, but there is a touth 
reassurance also in a day like this, because we kn 
how the men of America have rcspoiuleti to the call 
the cause oi liberty and it tills our minds with a perf 
assurance that that response will come again in cij 
measure, with equal majesty, and with a result wh 
w ill hold the attention of all mankind 

When you reflect upon it, these men who died to p 
serve the Union died to preserve the instrument wh 
we arc now using to serve the world — a free Nati 
espousing the cause of human liberty. In one sense i 
great struggle into which we have now entered is 
American struggle, because it is in detense of \incri< 
honor and American rights, but it is something e\ 
greater than that; it is a world struggle It is a stn 
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fr\c of nitn who line liberty cvcry\Nhcic, *uui in tins 
cause AinorRii will show herself j^icatci than ever 
because she will use to a greater thing 

We iia\e saui in the beginning that wx planned this 
great (jfO\ eminent that men who wished freedom might 
Inuc a place of refuge and a place where tlicir hope 
could be realized, and now% haMng established such a 
Chnernment, having prescr\cd such a (government, hav- 
ing vindicated the power of sucli a (*o\crnmcnt, wx arc 
saving to all mankind, “We did not set this Government 
up in order that we might have a selfish and separate 
liberty, for we are now* ready to come to your assistance 
and hglit out upon the field of the world the cause of 
human liberty '' 

In tins thing America attains her full dignity and the 
full fruition of licr great purpose 

No man can be glad that such tilings have happened 
as we have witnessed in these last fateful years, but 
perliaps it may be permitted to us to be glad that wx 
lunc an opportunity to show the principles that we 
profess to be living, principles that live in our hearts, 
and to have a chance by the pouring out of our blood 
and treasure to vindicate the thing which wx have pro- 
fessed* bor, my friends, the real fruition of life is to 
do the thing we have said we wnshed to do There are 
times when wortls seem empty and only action seems 
great Such a time has come, and in the providence of 
(lod America will once more have an opportunity to 
show to the world that she was born to serve mankind 



“A DAY OF NOBIF. MI-MORIFS, \ I)\\ 
DHDICA I ION” 


ADl^RI i>S lO tOMi l>J RAll \l IIRANS \l UASIIINH, 
JIM, S, 1917. IR(AJ *‘tM 1 U’lAl Ulllll 
NO 22 

M r commandkr, i Miti s \nd<iI Ni 

MKN 

I chttcm It a very great pleasure .tiul a >c.il pnvi 
to extend to the men uho are attciuling this icunuvi 
very cordial greeting!* ot the (io\ eminent of the Ui 
States 

i suppose that as vou mix with one another >ou th 
find these to be days of memory, when youi thought 
back and recall those days of struggle in which 
hearts were strained, in which the whole Nation see 
in grapple, and I dare say that you arc thrilled as 
remember the heroic things that were then done 
are glad to remember that heroic things were don 
both sides, and tiiat men in those days fought in s< 
thing like the old spirit of chivairic gallantry 
'I here arc many memories of the Civil War 
thrill along the blood and make one proud to have 1 
sprung of a race that could produce such bravery 
constancy; and yet the world does not live on memo 
The world is constantly making its toilsome way 
ward into new and different days, and 1 believe that 
of the things that contributes satisfaction to a reu 
like this and a welcome like this is that this is also a 
of oblivion There are some things that we have th 
fully buried, and among them are the great passion 
division which once threatened to rend this Natio 
twain. The passion of admiration we still enter 
for the heroic hgures of those old days, but the pas 
of separation, the passion of difference of principl 
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gone — gone out of our minds, gone out of our hearts, 
and one of the things that wdl thrill this country as it 
reads of this reunion is that it will read also of a rededi* 
cation on the part of all of us to the great Nation which 
we serve in common 

'1 hese are days of oblivion as well as of memory, for 
we arc forgetting the things that once held us asunder. 
Not only that, but they are days of rejoicing, because we 
now at last see why this great Nation was kept united, 
for we are beginning to see the great world purpose 
which It was meant to serve Many men 1 know, par- 
ticularly of your own generation, have wondered at 
some of the dealings of Providence, but the wise heart 
never questions the dealings of Providence, because the 
great long plan as it unfolds has a majesty about it and 
a dehniteness of purpose, an elevation of ideal, which 
we were incapable of conceiving as we tried to work 
things out with our short sight and weak strength And 
now that we see ourselves part of a Nation united, pow- 
erful, great in spirit and in purpose, we know the great 
ends which (iod in 1 Its mysterious Providence wrought 
through our instrumentality, because at the heart of the 
men of the North and of the South there was the same 
love of self-government and of liberty, and now we are 
to be an instrument in the hands of God to see that 
liberty is made secure for mankind. 

At the day of our greatest division there was one com- 
mon passion amongst us, and that was the passion for 
human freedom. We did not know that God was work- 
ing out in His own way the method by which we should 
best serve human freedom — by making this Nation a 
great united, indivisible, indestructible instrument m 
His hands for the accomplishment of these great things 

As I came along the streets a few minutes ago, my 
heart was full of the thought that this is registration 
day. Will you not support me in feeling that there is 
some significance in this coincidence that this day, when 
I come to welcome you to the national capital, is a day 
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when n><.n, young as you were >n those oKl days t 
you githtred together to hght, are now registering 
names as evidence ut this great idea that in a demuc 
the duty to serve and the privilege to serve falls i 
all alike ^ There is something very fine, my fellow 
zens, in the spirit of tiie volunteei, but deeper tliai 
volunteer spirit is the spirit of obligation There u 
u man of us who must not hold himself ready to be 
moned to tlie duty of supporting the great tJovernt 
under wliiih vve live No really thoughtful and p 
otic man is jealous of that obligation No man 
leallv understands the privilege and the dignity of b 
an Amenean eiti/en quarrels ior a moment with the 
that the Congress of the United States has the r 
to call upon whom it will to serve the Nation T 
solemn lines of young men going to-viay all over 
Union to the places of registration ought to be a si, 
to the world, to tiiose who dare Hout the dignity 
honor and rights of the Ihtited States, that all her i 
hood will Hoek to that standard under whieh we 
delight to serve, and that he who challenges the rij 
and principles of tfie United States challenges the un 
strength and devotion of a nation. 

There are not many things that one desires al 
war, my fellow citi/ens, but you have come thro 
war, you know how you have been chastened by it, 
there comes a time when it is good for a Nation to ki 
that It must sacrifice it need he everything that it ha 
vindicate the principles which it professes We h 
prospered with a sort of heedless and irresponsible p 
pent/ Now we are going to lay all our wealth, if ne 
sary, and spend all our blood, if need be, to show 1 
we were not accumulating that wealth selfishly, but w 
accumulating it fur the service of mankind Men 
over the world have thought of the United States : 
trading and money>getting people, whereas we who h 
lived at home know the ideals with which the heart* 
this people have thrilled; we know the sober convicti 
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which have lain at the basis of our life all the time, and 
we know the power and devotion which can be spent m 
heroic wise lor the service ot those ideals that we 
have treasured We has e been allowed to become strong 
in the Providence of God that our strength might be 
used to prove, not our selhshness, but our greatness, and 
if there is any ground for thankfulness in a day like this, 
I am thankful for the privilege of self-sacrifice, which is 
the only privilege that lends dignity to the human spirit 
And so It seems to me that we may regard this as a 
very happy day, because a day of reunion, a day of noble 
memories, a dav of dedication, a day of the renewal 
of the spirit which has made America great among the 
peoples of the world 



MOBILIZATION OF FORCES FOR FOC 
ECONOMY 


LETTER TO MR HI'RBKKi HOO\ I R, JUNE 12, 
IROMORIGIVAl lOP\ IN MR WILbUN’S I ILLS 

M y dear MR HOOVER; 

It seems to me that the inauguration of 
portion of the plan for Fotnl Administration whiti 
templates a national mobili/ation of the great v 
tary forces of the country which are ready to 
towards saving food and eliminating waste admi 
no further delay 

The approaching harvest, the immediate nec< 
for wise use and saving, not only in food but in all c 
expenditures, the many undirected and overlaf 
efforts being made towards this end, all press fo 
tional direction and inspiration. While it woul 
many ways be desirable to await complete legisl. 
establishing the Food Administration, it appears t( 
that so far as voluntary effort can be assemblec 
should not wait any longer, and therefore I woul 
very glad if you would proceed in these directior 
once. 

The women of the Nation are already earn 
seeking to do their part in this our greatest stru 
for the maintenance of our national ideals, and ii 
direction can they so greatly assist as by enlistin 
the service of the Food Administration and cheeri 
accepting its direction and advice. By so doing 
will increase the surplus of food available for our 
Army and for export to the Allies. To pro 
adequate supplies for the coming year is of absoE 
vital importance to the conduct of the war, and v 
out a very conscientious elimination of waste and 'i 
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strict economy in our food consumption wc cannot hope 
to fulhll this primary duty 

I trust, therefore, that the women of the country 
will not only respond to your appeal and accept the 
pledj;c to the I'ood Administration which you arc pro- 
posing, but that all men also who are engaged in the 
perstinal distribution of foods will cooperate with the 
same earnestness and in the same spirit I give you full 
authority to undertake any steps necessary for the 
proper organization and stimulation of their efforts 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 

Woodrow Wilson 



“THIS IS A PEOPLE’S WAR” 


FLAG DAY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT WASHINGTON, JUNI 
14, 1917 FROM OFFICIATE GOVERNMENT PUBI ICA- 
TION IN MR WILSON’S FILFS 

W E MEET to celebrate Flag Day because this flag 
which we honor and under which we serve is the 
emblem of our unity, our power, our thought and pur- 
pose as a Nation It has no other character than that 
which we give it from generation to generation The 
choices are ours It floats in majestic silence above the 
hosts that execute those choices, whether in peace or 
in war And yet, though silent, it speaks to us,— 
speaks to us of the past, of the men and women who 
went before us and of the records they wrote upon it 
We celebrate the day of its birth, and from its birth 
until now It has witnessed a great history, has floated 
on high the symbol of great events, of a great plan of 
life worked out by a great people We are about to 
carry it into battle, to lift it where it will draw the fire 
of our enemies We are about to bid thousands, hun- 
dreds of thousands, it may be millions, of our men, the 
young, the strong, the capable men of the Nation, to 
go forth and die beneath it on fields of blood far away, 
— for what? For some unaccustomed thing? For 
something for which it has never sought the fire before ? 
American armies were never before sent across the seas 
Why are they sent now? For some new purpose, for 
which this great flag has never been carried before, or 
for some old, familiar, heroic purpose for which it has 
seen men, its own men, die on every battlefield upon 
which Americans have borne arms since the Revolution ? 

These are questions which must be answered. We 
are Americans We in our turn serve America, and can 
serve her with no private purpose We must use her 
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flag as she has always used it We arc accountable at 
the bar ot history and must plead in utter frankness 
what purpose it is we seek to serve 

It IS plain enough how we were forced into the war 
The extraordinary insults and aggressions of the Impe- 
rial German Government left us no self-respecting 
choice but to take up arms in defense of our rights as 
a free people and of our honor as a sovereign govern- 
ment. I he military masters of Germany denied us the 
right to be neutral I hey filled our unsuspecting com- 
munities with sicious spies and conspirators and sought 
to corrupt the opinion of our people in their own behalf 
When they found that they could not do that, their 
agents diligently spread sedition amongst us and sought 
to draw our own citi/ens from their allegiance, — and 
some of those agents were men connected with the 
official h'mbassy of the (icrman (lovcinmcnt itself here 
in our own capital. They sought by violence to destroy 
our industries and arrest our commerce They tried to 
incite Mexico to take up arms against us and to draw 
Japan into a hostile alliance with her, — and that, not by 
indirection, but by direct suggestion from the Foreign 
Office m Berlin 1 hey impudently denied us the use of 
the high seas and repeatedly executed their threat that 
they would send to their death any of our people who 
ventured to approach the coasts of I'.urope And many 
of our own people were corrupted Men began to look 
upon their own neighbors with suspicion and to wonder 
in their hot resentment and surprise whether there was 
any community m which hostile intrigue did not lurk 
What great nation in such circumstances would not have 
taken up arms? Much as we had desired peace, it was 
denied us, and not of our own choice. 1'his flag under 
which we serve would have been dishonored had we 
withheld our hand, 

But that IS only part of the story We know now as 
clearly as we knew before we were ourselves engaged 
that we are not the enemies of the German people and 
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that they are not our enemies 'I licy did not onp 
or desire this hideous viar or wish that we shou 
drawn into it, and we arc saguelj conscious that w 
fifjhting their cause, as thev will some day sec it, as 
as our own They are themselves in the grip o 
same sinister power that has now at last stretthe 
ugly talons out and drawn blood from us The w 
world is at war because the whole world is in the 
of that power and is trying out the great battle v 
shall determine w'hcther it is to be brought unde 
mastery or fling itself free 

The war was begun by the military masters of 
many, who prosed to be also the masters of Aus 
I-Iungary These men base never regarded natior 
peoples, men, women, and children of like blood 
frame as themselves, for whom governments cxi 
and in whom governments had their life. They 1 
regarded them merely as serviceable organi/at 
which they could by fonc or intrigue bend or cor 
to their own purpose. 1 hey have regarded the sm. 
states, in particular, and the peoples who could be o 
whelmed by force, as their natural tools and instrum 
of domination. 7 heir purpose has long been avo\ 
The statesmen of other nations, to whom that pur] 
was incredible, paid little attention*, regarded w 
German professors expounded in their classrooms 
German writers set forth to the world as the goa 
German policy as rather the dream of minds detac 
from practical affairs, as preposterous private com 
tions of German destiny, than as the actual plans 
responsible rulers, but the rulers of Germany themsel 
knew all the while what concrete plans, what w 
advanced intrigues lay back of what the professors < 
the writers were saying, and were glad to go forw 
unmolested, filling the thrones of Balkan states w 
German princes, putting German officers at the seri 
of Turkey to drill her armies and make interest w 
her government, developing plans of sedition and 
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bcllion m India and Egypt, setting their fires in Persia 
1 he demands made by Austria upon Serbia weie .1 mere 
single step in a plan which compassed Europe and Asia, 
from Berlin to Bagdad They hoped those demands 
might not arouse Europe, but they meant to press them 
whether they did or not, for they thought themselves 
ready for the final issue of arms 

I heir plan was to throw a broad belt of German mili- 
tary power and political control across the very center 
of I'uropc and beyond the Mediterranean into the heart 
of Asia, and Austna-I lungary was to be as much their 
tool and pawn as Serbia or Bulgaria or Turkey or the 
ponderous states of the I'last Austria-Hungary, indeed, 
was to become part of the central German Empire, ab- 
sorbed and dominated by the same forces and influences 
that had originally cemented the German states them- 
selves The dream had its heart at Berlin It could 
have had a heart nowhere else I It rejected the idea of 
solidarity of race entirely The choice of peoples 
played no part m it at all. It contemplated binding 
together racial and political units which could be kept 
together only by forte, — Czechs, Magyars, Croats, 
Serbs, Rumanians, T urks, Armenians,— -the proud states 
of Bohemia and Hungary, the stout little common- 
'wcalths of the Balkans, the indomitable Turks, the 
subtile peoples of the East These peoples did not 
wish to be united. 1 hey ardently desired to direct their 
own aflairs, would be satisfied only by undisputed inde- 
pendence They could be kept quiet only by the pres- 
ence or the constant threat of armed men They would 
live under a common power only by sheer compulsion 
and await the day of revolution. But the German mili- 
tary statesmen had reckoned with all that and were 
ready to deal with it in their own way. 

And they have actually carried the greater part of 
that amazing plan into execution I Look how things 
stand. Austria is at their mercy It has acted, not 
upon its own initiative or upon the choice of its own 
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people, but at Berlin's dictation ever since the 
began Its people now desire peace, but cannot hav 
until leave is granted from Berlin The so-called ( 
tral Powers are in fact but a single Power Serbi 
at Its mercy, should its hands be but for a moment fn 
Bulgaria has consented to its will, and Rumania is o 
run The lurkish armies, which Cicrmans trained, 
serving Germany, certainly not themselves, and the g 
ot (lerman warships lying m the harbor at Const 
tinople remind '1 urkish statesmen every day that t 
have no choice but to take their orders from Bci 
brom Hamburg to the Persian (hilf the net is spr< 

Is It not easy to understand the eagerness for pe 
that has been manifested from Berlin ever since 
snare was set and sprung? Peace, peace, peace has b 
the talk oi her I'oreign Office for now a year and mr 
not peace upon her own initiative, but upon the initia 
of the nations over which she now deems herself to h 
the advantage A little of the talk has been public, 
most of It has been private 'I’hrough all sorts of cl 
nels It has come to me, and in all sorts of guises, 
neser with the terms disclosed which the (jtcrman G 
ernment would be willing to accept. 7'hat governm 
has other valuable pawns in its hands besides thos 
have mentioned It still holds a valuable part of Frai 
though with slowly relaxing grasp, and practically 
whole of Belgium Its armies press close upon Ru' 
and overrun IVilaiui at their will. It cannot go furth 
It dare not go back It wishes to close its bargain bef 
It is too late and it has little left to offer for the pot 
of flesh It will demand. 

The military masters under whom Germany is b!e 
tng sec very clearly to what point Fate has brou, 
them If they fall back or are forced back an in 
their power both abroad and at home will fall to pie 
like a house of cards It is their power at home tl 
are thinking about now more than their power abro 
It IS that power which is trembling under their v< 
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feet, anti deep fear has entered their hearts They 
have but one chance to perpetuate their military power 
or even their controlling political influence If they 
can secure peace now ssith the immense advantages still 
in their hands which they have up to this point appar- 
ently gamed, they will have justified themselves before 
the (icrman people they will have gamed by force 
what they promised to gain by it an immense expan- 
sion of German power, an immense enlargement of 
German industrial and commercial opportunities 
'I heir prestige will be secure, and with their prestige 
their political power. If they fail, their people will 
thrust them aside, a government accountable to the 
people themsehes will be set up in Germany as it has 
been in Icngland, in the I nited States, m h ranee, and in 
all the great countries of the modern time except Ger- 
many if they succeed they arc safe and Germany and 
the world are undone; if they fail Germany is saved 
and the world will be at peace If they succeed, 
America will fall svithin the menace We and all the 
rest of the world must remain armed, as they will re- 
main, and must make ready for the next step m their 
aggression; if they fail, the world may unite for peace 
and (nermany may he of the union 

Do you not now understand the new intrigue, the in- 
trigue for peace, and why the masters of Germany do 
not hesitate to use any agency that promises to effect 
their purpose, the deceit of the nations ? Their present 
particular aim is to dccenc all those who throughout 
the world stand for the rights of peoples and the self- 
government of nations; for they see what immense 
strength the forces of justice and of liberalism are gath- 
ering out of this war. They are employing liberals in 
their enterprise 1 hey are using men, in Germany and 
without, as their spokesmen whom they have hitherto 
despised and oppressetl, using them for their own de- 
struction, — socialists, the leaders of labor, the thinkers 
they have hitherto sought to silence Let them once 
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succeed and these men, now thcjr tools, will he gro 
to powder beneath the weight of the great military 
pirc they will have set up, the revolutionists in Ru 
will be cut off from all succor or cooperation m west 
Europe and a counter revolution fostered and s 
ported, Germany herself will lose her chance of f 
dom, and all Europe will arm for the next, the fi 
struggle 

The sinister intrigue is being no less actively c 
ducted in this country than m Russia and m every co 
try in Europe to which the agents and dupes of 
Imperial German Go\crnment can get access T 
Government has many spokesmen here, in places h 
and low They have karned discretion They k< 
within the law It is opinion they utter now, not se 
tion. They proclaim the liberal purposes of their m 
ters; declare this a foreign war which can touch Amer 
with no danger to cither her lands or her institutioi 
set England at the center of the stage and talk of 1 
ambition to assert economic dominion throughout t 
world , appeal to our ancient tradition of isolation in t 
politics of the nations, and seek to undermine the G< 
eminent with false professions of loyalty to its pr 
ciplcs 

But they will make no headway. The false betr 
themselves always in every accent. It is only frien 
and partisans of the German Government whom ^ 
have already identified who utter these thinly disguisi 
disloyalties. The facts are patent to all the world, ai 
nowhere are they more plainly seen than in the Unit* 
States, where we are accustomed to deal with facts at 
not with sophistries, and the great fact that stands o 
above all the rest is that this is a Peoples' War, a w. 
for freedom and justice and self-government among 
all the nations of the world, a war to make the wor 
safe for the peoples who live upon it and have made 
their own, the German people themselves included, an 
that with us rests the choice to break through all thei 
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hypocrisies and patent cheats and masks of brute force 
and help set the world free, or else stand aside and let 
It be dominated a long age through by sheer weight of 
arms, and the arbitrary choices of self-constituted mas- 
ters, by the nation which can maintain the biggest armies 
and the most irresistible armaments, — a power to which 
the world has afforded no parallel and in the face of 
which political freedom must wither and perish 

For us there is but one choice We have made it 
Woe be to the man or group of men tint seeks to stand 
m our way in this day of high resolution when every 
principle we hold dearest is to be vindicated and made 
secure for the salvation of the nations We are ready 
to plead at the bar of history, and our Sag shall wear a 
new luster. Once more we shall make good with our 
lives and fortunes the great faith to which we were born, 
and a new glory shall shine in the face of our people 



SYMPATHY AND FRIFNDSIIIP TOWARl 
BELGIUM 


RFPLV TO TIIF ADDRFSS OF B-VRON MONCHFUR DFin 
ING rilF MiSSAOl 01 K.IN(> AlBi>KI OF BI< I UI 
JlNl l8, 1917, I ROM “<J 1 IIOIAI Bl’IiniN," 
34 

I T IS with peculiar satisfaction that 1 receive f 
Your Excellency’s hands the letter in which 
Majesty the King of the Belgians is pleased to exp 
his sentiments of friendship towards this country f 
I not ask that Your Excellency be good enough to < 
vey to His Majesty the assurances that his message 
been received by the Government and people of 
United States with deep appreciation and pleasure! 

Your Excellency is good enough to express the tha 
of the Belgian people for the participation of Ame 
in feeding the people of your stricken country. 1 
work in which so many Americans have been enthm 
tically engaged since the beginning of the war is 
which has brought as much of benefit to them as to 
innocent civilian population whom it was intended 
aid America engaged upon this work as being the t 
means, however inadequate, of expressing our deep 
sincere admiration for the valiant nation that had g 
forth unhesitatingly to meet the onslaughts of a ri 
less enemy rather than sacrifice her honor and her 1 
respect. The American people have been able to urn 
stand and glory in the unflinching heroism of the i 
gian people and their Sovereign, and there is not 
among us who does not to«day welcome the opportui 
of expressing to you our heartfelt sympathy and fn< 
ship, and our solemn determination that on the in 
table day of victory Belgium shall be restored to 
place she has so richly won among the self-respect 
and respected nations of the earth. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE POLICY OF EXPORT 
CON'I ROL 


SlAirMINl ISSriDJl’NI 26, 1917 FROM “official 
BI 1 I LI IN,” NO 40 

1 r IS important that the country should understand 
ju&t what IS intended in the control of exports which 
IS about to be undertaken, and since the power is vested 
by the Congress in the President I can speak with au- 
thority concerning it The Exports Council will be 
merely advisory to the President 

I'here will, of course, be no prohibition of exports 
'I'he normal course of trade will be interfered with as 
little as possible, and, so far as possible, only its ab- 
normal course directed. The whole object will be to 
direct exports in such a way that they will go first and 
by preference where they are most needed and most 
immediately needed, and temporarily to withhold them, 
if necessary, where they can best be spared 

Our primary duty in the matter of foodstuffs and like 
necessaries is to see to it that the peoples associated 
with us m the war get as generous a proportion as pos- 
sible of our surplus, but it will also be our wish and 
purpose to supply the neutral nations whose peoples de- 
pend upon us for such supplies as nearly m proportion 
to their need as the amount to be divided permits 
There will thus be little check put upon the volume of 
exports, and the prices obtained for them will not be 
affected by this regulation. 

This policy will be carried out, not by prohibitive 
regulations, therefore, but by a system of licensing ex- 
ports which will be as simply organized and adminis- 
tered as possible, so as to constitute no impediment to 
the normal flow of commerce In brief, the free play of 
trade will not be arbitrarily interfered with , it will only 
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be intelligently and systematically directed m the I 
of full information with regard to needs and ma 
conditions throughout the world and the necessitie 
our people at home and our armies and the armie 
our associates abroad 

The Government is taking, or has taken, steps t< 
certain, for example, just what the available pre 
supply of wheat and corn is remaining from the crop 
last year , to learn from each ot the countries expor 
these foodstuffs from the United States what their 
chases in this country now are, where they are sto 
and what their needs are, in order that we may ac 
things so far as possible to our own needs and 
stocks , and this information is in course of being rap 
supplied 

The case of wheat and corn will serve as an illu' 
tion of all the rest of supplies of all kinds. Our ti 
can be successfully and profitably conducted now, 
war pushed to a victorious issue, and the needs of 
own people and of the other people with whom we 
still free to trade efficiently met only by systematic d 
tiun; and that is what will be attempted 



WELCOME TO THE FIRST AMBASSADOR OF 
FREE RUSSIA 


RLPL\ 10 IHl Rl SSIAV AMBASSADOR, MR BORIS BAKH- 
MIII-FF, rPON HIS PRhSI-mAIION OF CRI DI N- 
IIAIS, Jin 5, 1917 tROM “official BULLl- 
IIN,” NO 48 

M r AMBASSADOR, to the keen satisfaction which 
I derived from the fact that the Government of 
the United States was the first to welcome, by its official 
recognition, the new democracy of Russia to the family 
of free States is added the exceptional pleasure which 
I experience in now receiving from your hand the letters 
whereby the provisional Government of Russia accredits 
you as Its ambassador extraordinary and plempotenti* 
ary to the United States and m according to you formal 
recognition as the first ambassador of free Russia to 
this country 

For the people of Russia the people of the United 
States have ever entertained friendly feelings, which 
have now been greatly deepened by the knowledge 
that, actuated by the same lofty motives, the two 
Governments and peoples are cooperating to bring to a 
successful termination the conflict now raging for human 
liberty and a universal acknowledgment of those prin- 
ciples of right and justice which should direct all Gov- 
ernments. I feel convinced that when this happy day 
shall come no small share of the credit will be due to 
the devoted people of Russia, who, overcoming disloy- 
alty from within and Intrigue from without, remain 
steadfast to the cause. 

The mission which It was my pleasure to send to 
Russia has already assured the provisional Government 
that in this momentous struggle and m the problems 
that confront and will confront the free Government 
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of Russia that Government ma\ count on the steac 
friendship of the Government ot the United States 
Its constant cooperation in all desned appropriate d 
tions 

It only remains for me to give expression to 
admiration of the way in which the provisional < 
ernment of Russia is meeting all requirements, to 
entire sympathy with them in their noble object tc 
sure to the people of Russia the blessings of free^ 
and of equal rights and opportunity, and to my f 
that through their efforts Russia will assume her n 
lul place among the great free nations of tlie world 



"AMFLIORATEON of I<00D CONDITIONS” 


blAlIMINl ACCOMPANY I\’G TIIF FIRST I-MBARGO PROC- 
lAMAIlON, T''JY 9 1917 FROM ORIGINAL COF'i 
IN MR Wll son’s ULI S. 

I N CONTROLI ING by license the export of certain 
inUispensabie commodities from the United States, 
the (Joveriiment has first and chiefly in view the amelio- 
ration of the food conditions which have arisen or are 
likely to arise in our own country before new crops are 
harvested Not only is the conservation of our prime 
food and fodder supplies a matter which vitally con- 
cerns our own people, but the retention of an adequate 
supply of raw materials is essential to our program of 
military and naval construction and the continuance of 
our necessary domestic activities We shall, therefore, 
similarly safeguard all our fundamental supplies 

It is obviously the duty of the United States, in liber- 
ating any surplus products over and above our own 
domestic needs, to consider first the necessities of all the 
nations engaged in war against the Central Empires. 
As to neutral nations, however, we also recognize our 
duty The Government does not wish to hamper them 
On the contrary, it wishes and intends, by all fair and 
equitable means, to cooperate with them in their difficult 
task of adding from our available surpluses to their 
own domestic supply and of meeting their pressing 
necessities or deficits. In considering the deficits of food 
supplies the Government means only to fulfil! its obvious 
obligation to assure itself that neutrals are husbanding 
their own resources and that our supplies will not be- 
come available, either directly or indirectly, to feed the 
enemy 
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“PATRIOTISM I-EAVFS PROFITS OUT C 
THE QUESTION” 


ADDRESS TO MINE OPI RAIOR& AND MANUFACTUH 
jny 12, 1917 J-ROM III! “CONGRISSIC 

RECORD," VOI SS, PP 4995-4996 

■ji>rY FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: 

IVJ. '|'{jg Government is about to attempt to di 
mine the prices at which it will ask you hcncefort 
furnish various supplies which are necessary for 
prosecution of the war and various materials which 
be needed in the industries by which the war mus 
sustained 

We shall, of course, try to determine them justly 
to the best advantage of the Nation as a whole, 
justice IS easier to speak of than to arrive at, and tl 
are some considerations which I hope we shall all It 
steadily in mind while this particular problem of jus 
IS being worked out 1 therefore take the liberty 
stating very candidly my own view of the situation 
of the principles which should guide both the Govi 
ment and mine-owners and manufacturers of the cc 
try in this difficult matter 

A just price must, of course, be paid for everytli 
the Government buys. By a just price I mean a p 
which Will sustain the industries concerned in a high st 
of efficiency, provide a living for those who cond 
them, enable them to pay good wages, and make j; 
sible expansions of their enterprises which will fr 
time to time become necessary as the stupendous unc 
takings of this great war develop. 

We could not wisely or reasonably do less than | 
such prices They are necessary for the maintenai 
and development of industry; and the maintenance a 
development of industry are necessary for the gr< 
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task we have m hand But I trust that we shall not sur- 
round the matter with a mist of sentiment Facts are 
our masters now We ought not to put the acceptance 
of such prices on the ground of patriotism 

Patriotism has nothing to do with profits in a case 
like this Patriotism and profits ought never in the 
present circumstances to be mentioned together 

It IS perfectly proper to discuss profits as a matter of 
business, with a view to maintaining the integrity of 
capital and the efficiency of labor in these tragical 
months when the liberty of free men everywhere and 
of industry itself trembles in the balance, but it would 
be absurd to discuss them as a motive for helping to 
serve and save our country Patriotism leaves profits 
out of the question 

In these days of our supreme trial, when we are 
sending hundreds of thousands of our young men across 
the seas to serve a great cause, no true man who stays 
behind to work for them and sustain them by his labor 
will ask himself what he is personally going to make 
out of that labor. 

No true patriot will permit himself to take toll of 
their heroism m money or seek to grow rich by the 
shedding of their blood He will give as freely and 
with as unstinted self-sacrifice as they When they are 
giving their lives will he not give at least his money? 

1 hear it insisted that more than a just price, more 
than a price that will sustain our industries, must be 
paid , that it is necessary to pay very liberal and unusual 
profits in order to ^‘stimulate producticm” , that nothing 
but pecuniary rewards will do it — rewards paid in 
money, not m the mere liberation of the world 

1 take it for granted that those who argue thus do 
not stop to think what that means. Do they mean that 
you must be paid, must be bribed, to make your con- 
tribution, a contribution that costs you neither a drop of 
blood nor a tear, when the whole world is in travail 
and men everywhere depend upon and call to you to 
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bring them out of bondage and make the world 
place to live in again, amidst peace and justice ? 

Do they mean that you will exact a price, drive a 
gain, with the men who are enduring the agony ol 
war on the battleheld, in the trenches, amidst the 
ing dangers of the sea, or with the bereaved women 
the pitiful children, before you will come forward t 
your duty and give some part of your life, in easy, p 
ful fashion, for the things we are fighting for, the tl 
we have pledged our fortunes, our lives, our $a 
honor to vindicate and defend — liberty and justice 
fair dealing and the peace of nations? Of course 
will not. 

It is inconceivable. Your patriotism is of the t 
self-denying stuff as the patriotism of the men dea 
maimed on the fields of France, or else it is no pat 
ism at all. 

Let us never speak, then, of profits and of patno 
in the same sentence, but face facts and meet them. 

Let us do sound business, but not in the midst 
mist Many a grievous burden of taxation will be 
on this Nation, in this generation and in the nex< 
pay for this war. Let us see to it that for every d< 
that is taken from the people's pockets it shall be 
Bible to obtain a dollar's worth of the sound stuffs 
need. 

Let us turn for a moment to the ship-owners of 
United States, and the other ocean carriers whose 
ample they have followed, and ask them if they rea 
what obstacles, what almost insuperable obstacles, < 
have been putting in the way of the successful pros 
tion of this war by the ocean freight rates they i; 
been exacting. 

They are doing everything that high freight chai 
can do to make the war a failure, to make it impossi 
1 do not say that they realize this or intend it. 

The thing has hai^ned naturally enough, beci 
the commercial processes which we are content to 
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operate in ordinary times have without sufficient thought 
been continued into .1 period where they have no proper 
place 

I am not questioning motives I am merely stating a 
fact and stating it in order that attention may be fixed 
upon it The fact is that those who have fixed war 
freight rates have taken the most effective means m 
their power to defeat the armies engaged against Ger- 
many 

When they realize this we may, I take it for granted, 
count upon them to reconsider the whole matter It is 
high time. Their extra hazards arc covered by war- 
risk insurance 

I know and you know what response to this great 
challenge of duty and of opportunity the Nation will 
expect of you, and I know what response you will make 

Those who do not respond, who do not respond in 
the spirit of those who have gone to give their lives for 
us on bloody fields far away, may safely be left to be 
dealt with by opinion and the law, for the law must, of 
course, command these things. 

I am dealing with the matter thus publicly and 
frankly, not because I have any doubt or fear as to the 
result, but only in order that in all our thinking and in 
all our dealings with one another we may move in a 
perfectly clear air of mutual understanding 

And there is something more that we must add to 
our thinking The public is now as much part of the 
Government as are the Army and Navy themselves, 
the whole people in all their activities are now mobilized 
and in service for the accomplishment of the Nation’s 
task in this war, it is in such circumstances impossible 
justly to distinguish between industrial purchases made 
by the Government and industrial purchases made by 
the managers of individual industries, and it is just as 
much our duty to sustain the industries of the country, 
all the industries that contribute to its life, as it is to 
sustain our forces in the field and on sea 
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We must make the prices to the public the sami 
the prices to the Government Prices mean the s 
thing everywhere nov> , thev mean the efficiency or 
inefficiency of the Nation, whether it is the Governn 
that pays them or not They mean victory or def 
They mean that America will win her place once 
all among the foremost free nations of the world or i 
she will sink to defeat and become a second-rate po 
alike in thought and m action This is a day of 
reckoning, and every man among us must person 
face that reckoning along w'lth her 

The case needs no arguing I assume that I am ( 
expressing your own thoughts — what must be in 
mind of every true man when he faces the tragedy 
the solemn glory of the present war for the emanc 
tion of mankind 

I summon you to a great duty, a great pnvilegi 
shining dignity and distinction 

I shall expect every man who is not a slacker to bi 
my side throughout this great enterprise. In it no r 
can win honor who thinks of himself 



GREETING TO FRANCE ON BASTILE DAY 
MrssAGi ro iRANcr riiRoroH president poincar^., 

ON JULY 1 6, 1917 FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO 56 

O N T HIS anniversary of the birth of democracy m 
France I offer on behalf of my countrymen and on 
my ovtn behalf fraternal greeting as befits the strong 
ties that unite our peoples, who to-day stand shoulder 
to shoulder in defense of liberty in testimony of the 
steadfast purpose of our two countries to achieve vic- 
tory for the sublime cause of the rights of the people 
against oppression The lesson of the Bastile is not 
lost to the world of free peoples May the day be near 
when on the rums of the dark stronghold of unbridled 
power and conscienceless autocracy a nobler structure, 
upbuilt, like your own great republic, on the eternal 
foundations of peace and right, shall arise to gladden 
an enfranchised world. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF THE 
NATION 


LETTER TO SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE D F HOUSTON 
AND THE NATIONAL VOLUNTEER COMMITTEE ON 
THE PRESERVING OF FRUIT AND GARDEN PROD- 
UCTS, JULY 28, 1917 FROM “official BULLE- 
TIN,” NO 68 

M r secretary and gentlemen of 

THE COMMITTEE 

I very earnestly desire to commend your plans and 
to second your efforts to secure the conservation of sur- 
pluses of perishable food products Out of the depths 
of their patriotism the farmers of the Nation gave an 
immediate and effective response to my appeal to in- 
crease production Providence favored them, and we 
have not only the prospect of increased crops of a num- 
ber of staples, but also the certainty of a large produc- 
tion of fruits and vegetables 

But increased production, important as it is, is only 
a part of the solution of the food problem It is of 
the first importance that we take care of what has been 
raised and make it available for consumption This 
task IS of peculiar urgency with reference to our perish- 
able farm products It is essential not only that ade- 
quate measures be taken to secure their conservation, 
but also that the Department of Agriculture redouble 
Its efforts to assist producers m the matter of market- 
ing 

I am informed that in many sections in which fruits 
and vegetables have been produced in abundance the 
people already are canning and drying them in large 
quantities But we should be content with nothing short 
of the perfection of oiganization and should be unwill- 
ing that anything should be lost In this hour of peril 
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I am coiuoincil, as I know you aie, ^slth the necessity 
of avoitling s\aste Lvery bushel of potatoes pioperly 
stored, escry pound of vcjjetablcs properly put by for 
fuluie use, every jar of fruit preserved, add that much 
to our insui ante of victory, add that much to hasten the 
end of this tonflitt To win \\c must have maMmum 
effiticncy in al! directions Wc cannot ssm -without com- 
plete and effective concentration of all our efforts 

Wc can all aid by increasing our consumption of 
perishable products Such of them as wc can efficiently 
utili/c wc must utilize, and by so doing relieve the strain 
on our stoic of staples Wc must aim to consume these 
things locally so Eir as possible and thus relieve the 
pressure on transjiortation agencies, freeing them for 
the more efficient handling of products required for mili- 
tary purposes. What wc cannot presently consume wc 
must conserve 

The service wc are asking the people to render m 
this matter is a public service It is one primarily for 
the household I fpon the housewife much of the burden 
of the task will fall I join you m your appeal to the 
women of the Nation, whether living in a city, town, or 
country, to devote their time, so far as it may be feasible 
and necessary, to the performance of this very essential 
work Among them some will be found who are fitted 
by experience to teach others, and they will put their 
knowledge whole-heartedly at the service of their neigh- 
bors 

I ant sure that wc may confidently count upon the 
cooperation of the editors of tlie Nation m disseminat- 
ing the necessary information I am equally certain 
that the Governors and the food committees appointed 
by them in the States in which this problem is urgent 
will leave nothing undone to attack it promptly and to 
assist in solving it 

Faithfully yours, 

Woodrow Wilson. 



“LLAVE OUT OF YOUR VOCABULARY TH 
WORD ‘PRUDl^NT’ ” 

AnnRiss TO Tin oFutiRs or rm, ailantio fh 
A tOlSI 11,1917* FROM 01 FKTAL GOVERNME 
PIBLICAIION IN MR WILSON’s HLfcS 

I I lAVK not come here with malice prepense to mi 
a speech, but 1 have come here to have a look at ] 
and to say some things that perhaps may be intimat 
said and, even though the company is large, said m co 
dence. Of course, the whole circumstance of the modi 
time IS extraordinary and I feel that just because 1 
circumstances are extraordinary there is an opportun 
to see to it that the action is extraordinary One 
the deprivations which any man in authority experien 
is that he cannot come into constant and intimate toi 
with the men with whom he is associated and necessat 
associated in action. 

Most of my life has been spent in contact with you 
men and, though 1 would not admit it to them at t 
time, 1 have learned a great deal more from them th 
they ever learned from me. 1 have had most of i 
thinking stimulated by questions being put to me whi 
I could not answer, and 1 have had a great many of i 
preconceived conceptions absolutely destroyed by m 
who had not given half the study to the subject that 
myself had given. The fact of the matter is that almc 
every profession is pushed forward by the men who < 
not belong to it and know nothing about it, because th 
ask the ignorant questions which it would not occur 
the professional man to ask at all; he supposes th 
they have been answered, whereas it may be that me 

* Hm PmMrat wtnt to it> ia tht Uaffitmr, boarded an Amark 
dreAdsavgliki ftad talked to the oficeri like lootball camdx to I 
tom between the halrei.*' 
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of them had not been answered at all The naivete of 
the point of view, the whole approach of the mind that 
has had nothing to do with the question, creates an 
entirely different atmosphere There is many a ques- 
tion asked you about the Navy which seems to you so 
simple-minded when you hear it that you laugh, and 
then vou hnd you cannot answer it It never occurred, 
to you that anybody could ask that question before, 
it IS so simple 

Now, the point that is constantly in my mind, gentle- 
men, IS this This IS an unprecedented war and, there- 
fore, It IS a war in one sense for amateurs Nobody 
ever before conducted a war like this and therefore no- 
body can pretend to be a professional in a war like this 
I lere are two great navies, not to speak of the others 
associated with us, our own and the British, outnumber- 
ing by a very great margin the navy to which we are 
opposed, and yet casting about for a way in which to 
use our superiority and our strength, because of the 
novelty of the instruments used, because of the unpre- 
cedented character of the war, because, as I said just 
now, nobody ever before fought a war like this, in the 
way that this is being fought at sea- — or on land either 
for that matter The experienced soldier, — experienced 
in previous wars, — is a back number so far as his experi- 
ence IS concerned , not so far as his intelligence is con- 
cerned 1 Its experience does not count, because he never 
fought a war as this is being fought, and therefore he 
is an amateur along with the rest of us Now, some- 
body has got to think this war out Somebody has got 
to think out the way not only to ffght the submarine, but 
to do something different from what we are doing 

We are hunting hornets all over the farm and letting 
the nest alone. None of us knows how to go to the 
nest and crush it, and yet I despair of hunting for hor- 
nets all over the sea when I know where the nest is and 
know that the nest 1$ breeding hornets as fast as 1 can 
ffnd them. I am willing for my part, and I know you 
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are willing because I know the stuff you are made of, 
I am willing to sacrifice half the navy Great Britain a 
we together have to crush that nest, because if we cri 
it, the war is won I have come here to say that I 
not care, where it comes from, I do not care whetl 
It comes from the youngest officer or the oldest, bu 
want the officers of this Navy to have the distinct 
of saying how this war is going to be won The Sec 
tary of the Navy and I have just been talking over pi. 
for putting the planning machinery of the Navy at i 
disposal of the brains of the Navy and not stopping 
ask what rank that brains has, because, as I have s 
before and want to repeat, so far as experience in t 
kind of war is concerned we are all of the same rai 
I am not saying that I do not expect the Admirals 
tell us what to do, but I am saying that I want i 
youngest and most modest youngster in the service 
tell us what we ought to do if he knows what it is 
am willing to make any sacrifice for that I mean a 
sacrifice of time or anything else I am ready to j 
myself at the disposal of any officer in the Navy w 
thinks he knows how to run this war I will not und 
take to tell you whether he does or not, because I kn' 
I cannot, but I will undertake to put him in communi 
tion with those who can find out whether his idea y 
work or not I have the authority to do that and I y 
do It with the greatest pleasure 

The idea that is in my mind all the time is that 
are comrades in this thing I was talking the otl 
day with some commercial men about certain questu 
which seemed to affect their material interest in t 
war, and I said, “I can’t imagine a man thinking ab< 
those things If we don’t win this war, your matei 
interest won’t make any difference The prices you . 
charging are a matter of indifference with regard to i 
results of this war because if we don’t win it, you y 
not have the chance to charge any prices, and I ca 
imagine a man in the present circumstances of the wo 
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sitting down and thinking about his own interest or the 
intcicbt of anybody personally associated with him as 
compared with the interest of the world ” I cannot 
say It too often to any audience, we are lighting a thing, 
not a people The most e\traordmary circumstance of 
modern history is the way in which the German people 
have been subordinated to the German system of au- 
thority, and how they have accepted their thinking from 
authority as well as thtir action from authority Now, 
we do not intend to let that method of action and of 
thinking be imposed upon the rest of the world Know- 
ing as some of us do the line quality of the German peo- 
ple, we are sorry that it was ever imposed upon them 
and we are ansious to see that they have their glad 
emancipation, but we intend to see to it that no other 
people suffers a like limitation and subordination We 
went into this war because this system touclied us These 
people that stopped at nothing paid no attention to our 
rights, destroyed the lives of our people, invaded the 
dignity of our sovereignty, tried to make interest against 
us m the minds of our own people, and the thing was 
intolerable. We had to strike, but thank God we were 
striking not only for ourselves but for everybody else 
that loves liberty under God’s heaven, and therefore we 
are in some peculiar sense the trustees of liberty 

1 wish that 1 could think and had the brains to think 
in the terms of marine warfare, because 1 would feel 
then that 1 was figuring out the future history of the 
political freedom of mankind I do not see how any 
man can look at the flag of the United States and fail 
having his mind crowded with reminiscences of the num- 
ber of unselhsh men, seeking no object of their own, 
the advantage of no dynasty, the advantage of no group 
of privileged people, but the advantage of his fellow 
men, who have died under the folds of that beautiful 
emblem. 1 wonder if men who do die under it realize 
the distinction they have There is no comparison be- 
tween dying m your bed in quiet times for nothing in 
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particular and dying under that emblem of the mij 
and destiny and pride of a great free people Ther< 
distinction in the privilege and I for my part am so 
to play so peaceful a part in the business as I myself 
obliged to play, and I conceive it a privilege to come t 
look at you men who have the other thing to do £ 
ask you to come and tell me or tell anybody you w 
to tell how this thing can be better done , and we ^ 
thank God that we have got men of originative bra 
among us 

We have got to throw tradition to the wind A 
have said, gentlemen, I take it for granted that noth 
that I say here will be repeated and therefore I 
going to say this Every time we have suggested a 
thing to the British Admiralty the reply has come b. 
that virtually amounted to this, that it had never b< 
done that way, and I felt like saying, “Well, noth 
was ever done so systematically as nothing is being d( 
now Therefore, I should like to see something 
usual happen, something that was never done befo 
and inasmuch as the things that are being done to i 
were never done before, don’t you think it is wo 
while to try something that was never done befi 
against those who are doing them to you ” There 
no other way to win, and the whole principle of this \ 
IS the kind of thing that ought to hearten and stimul 
America America has always boasted that she co 
hnd men to do anything She is the prize amat 
nation of the world. Germany is the prize professio 
nation of the world Now, when it comes to doing r 
things and doing them well, I will back the amat 
against the professional every time, because the p 
fessional does it out of the boc^c and the amateur d 
It with his eyes open upon a new world and with a r 
set of circumstances He knows so little about it t 
he is fool enough to try the right thing* The men t 
do not know the danger are the raehest men, and I h 
several times ventured to make this suggestion to 
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men about me in both arms of the service Please leave 
out of your vocabulary altogether the word “prudent ” 
Do not stop to think about what is prudent for a mo- 
ment. Do the thing that is audacious to the utmost 
point of risk and daring, because that is exactly the thing 
that the other side does not understand, and you will 
win by the audacity of method when you cannot win by 
circumspection and prudence. I think that there are 
willing ears to hear this in the American Navy and 
the American .‘Xmiy because that is the kind of folks 
we arc We get tired of the old ways and covet the 
new ones 

So, gentlemen, besides coming down here to give you 
my personal greeting and to say how absolutely I rely 
on you and believe in you, I have come down here to 
say also that I depend on you, depend on you for brains 
as well as training and courage and discipline. You 
are doing your job admirably, the job that you have 
been taught to do, now let us do something that we were 
never taught to do and do it just as well as we are doing 
the older and more habitual things, and do not let any- 
body ever put one thought of discouragement into your 
minds 1 cio not know what Is the matter with the news- 
papers of the United States 1 I suppose they have to 
vary the tune from time to time just to relieve their 
minds, but every now and then a wave of the most 
absurd discouragement and pessimism goes through 
the country and we hear nothing except of the unusual 
advantages and equipment and sagacity and prepara- 
tion and all the other wonderful things of the German 
Army and Navy My comment is always the very 
familiar comment, “Rats!" They are working under 
infinite disadvantages. They not only have no more 
brains than we have, but they have a different and less 
serviceable kind of brains than we have, if we will use 
the brains we have got. I am not discouraged for a 
moment, particularly because we have not even begun 
and, without saying anything m disparagement of thosa 
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with whom we are associated in the war, 1 do exp 
things to begin when we begin If they do not, Arr 
ican history will have changed its course , the Amen 
Army and Navy will have changed their charac 
There will have to come a new tradition into a sen 
which does not do new and audacious and succes< 
things 

1 am very much obliged to you for having given 
this opportunity to see you and 1 hope you will a 
give me the pleasure of shaking hands with each < 
of you. If you ever want me again for anything in p 
ticular — because 1 am a busy man and cannot come 
anything that is not particular — send for me and I ■' 
come. 



THE BIBLE 


LtTTFR ro THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF THE LNITl D 
SlAFlb, AHGl’Sl, 1917 FROM THI “CONGRLS- 
SIOMAL R1 CORD,” ^OL 55 , P 604I 

T he Bible IS the word of life. I beg that you will 
read it and hnd this out for yourselves — read, not 
little snatches here and there, but long passages that 
Mill really be the road to the heart of it You Mill find 
It full of real men and Momen not only, but also of 
things you have M'ondered about and been troubled 
about all your life, as men have been always, and the 
more you read the more it will become plain to you 
M'hat things are worth while and what arc not, what 
things make men happy — loyalty, right dealings, speak- 
ing the truth, readiness to give everything for what 
they think their duty, and, most of all, the wish that 
they may have the real approval of the Christ, who 
gave everything for them — and the things that are 
guaranteed to make men unhappy — selfishness, coward- 
ice, greed, and everything that is low and mean When 
you have read the Bible you will know that it is the 
Word of God, because you will have found it the key 
to your oM'n heart, your own happiness, and your own 
duty. 

Woodrow Wilson 
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MOBill/ING fHK SCHOOLS 


Li l U R lo SUlOUl <lt(ICIRSO! llll l.NlliDSlA 
Ai Ol M 23, 1917 lRf)M “uilKIAL Bl LI I I 
NO 121 

T OSCnoOi.Ol'MCKRS 

7'he w.ir is bringing to the minds of our peop 
new .ipprcciation of the problems ot national life 
a deeper understnnding of the meaning and aims 
democracy Matters which heictoforc have seer 
commonplace and trivial arc seen in a tiucr light 
urgent (Icmand for the production and proper do 
bution of food and other national resources has m 
us aware of tfie close dependence of individual on 
dtcidual and nation on nation The effort to keep 
social and industrial organi/ations in spite of the w' 
draw a! of men for the Army has revealed the ext 
to which modern life has become complex and spec 
i/ed 

I hesc and other lessons of the war must be Icar 
quickiv if we are intelligently and successfully to dcf< 
our institutions. When the war is over we must ap 
the wisdom which we have acquired in purging . 
ennobling the life of the world 

In tlicse vital tasks of acquiring a broader view 
human possibilities the common school must havt 
large part. I urge that teachers and other school 
heers increase materially the time and attention devo 
to instruction bearing directly on the problems of c< 
muntty and national life. 

Such a plea is in no way foreign to the spirit of Air 
lean public education or of existing practices. Noi 
It a plea for a temporary enlargement of the sch 
program appropriate merely to the period of the w 
It IS a plea for a realization in public education of 
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new emphasis which the war has given to the ideals of 
democracy and to the broadei conceptions of national 
life 

In order that there may be definite material at hand 
with which the schools may at once expand their teach- 
mg, I have asked Mr. Hoover and Commissioner Clax- 
ton to organize the proper agencies for the preparation 
and distribution of suitable lessons for the elementary 
grades and foi the high-school classes Lessons thus 
suggested will serve the double purpose of illustrating in 
a concrete way what can he undertaken in the schools 
and of stimulating teachers in all parts of the country 
to formulate new and appropriate materials drawn di- 
rectly from the communities in which they live 
Sincerely yours, 

WOOIJROW WiLSOV 



WELCOME TO riir- AxMBASSADOR MU)M 
JAI>AN 


Rl pn 10 nil Rf MARKS 01 MSCOl'NI ISIIII I POM 
PRI SI MAHON 01 < Ri l>i S I lAKS, M GUSl 23, J9 
i ROM “01 I K 1 M III m IIM," NO 90 

M r. AMBASSADOR 

It IS nith .t sense of deep satisfaction thai 
retcnc Irom your hands the letters whereby you arc 
credited as the amhitssador estraorthnary and pleni] 
tentiary of Japan on special mission to the Unil 
States. It IS a pleasure to accept through you from yc 
Imperial Socercign congratulations on the entrance 
the I’nited States into the great conflict which is n' 
raging 

The present struggle is especially characterized 
the deceiopment of the spirit of cooperation tlirouj 
out the greater part of the world for the maintenai 
of the rights of nations and the liberties of individua 
1 assure Ttour Evccllency that, standing as our coi 
tries now do, associated in this great struggle for t 
vindication of justice, there will be developed the 
closer ties of fellowship which must come from t 
mutual sacrihee of life and property May the effoi 
now being exerted by an indignant humanity lead, 
the proper time, to the complete establishment of p 
ticc and to a peace which will be both permanent a 
serene. 

I trust that Your Excellency will And your sojou 
among us most agreeable and I should be gratified if y 
would be so good as to make known to His Imperi 
Majesty my best wishes for his welfare, for that of yo 
wonderful country, and for the happiness of its peop 
1 am most happy to accord you recognition in yo 
high capacity. 

9 » 



REPLY TO THE POPE’S PEACE PROPOSAL 


REPLY TO THE COMMUNICATION OF THE POPE TO THE 
BELLIGERENT GOVERNMENTS, AUGUST 27, I917 
FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR WILSON’s FILES 

T O HIS HOLINESS BENEDICTUS XV, POPE 
In acknowledgment of the communication ot 
Your Holiness to the belligerent peoples, dated August 
I, 1917, the President of tlie United States requests me 
to transmit the following reply 

Every heart that has not been blinded and hardened 
by this terrible war must be touched by this moving ap- 
peal of His Holiness the Pope, must feel the dignity and 
force of the humane and generous motives which 
prompted it, and must fervently wish that we might take 
the path of peace he so persuasively points out But it 
would be folly to take it if it does not in fact lead to 
the goal he proposes Our response must be based upon 
the stern facts and upon nothing else It is not a mere 
cessation of arms he desires, it is a stable and enduring 
peace This agony must not be gone through with 
again, and it must be a matter of very sober judgment 
what will insure us against it. 

His Holiness in substance proposes that we return to 
the status quo ante helium, and that then there be a gen- 
eral condonation, disarmament, and a concert of 
nations based upon an acceptance of the principle of 
arbitration, that by a similar concert freedom of the 
seas be established, and that the territorial claims of 
France and Italy, the perplexing problems of the Bal- 
kan states, and the restitution of Poland be left to such 
conciliatory adjustments as may be possible in the new 
temper of such a peace, due regard being paid to the 
aspirations of the peoples whose political fortunes and 
affiliations will be involved 
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It IS m.in«ftst that no part of this program can 
suctesstullN tamed out unless the restitution of . 

quo ante furnishes a firm and satisfactory ba 
lor It The object ot this war is to deliver the f 
peoples of the world from the menace and the act 
power of a vast military establishment controlled by 
irresponsible government which, having secretly planr 
to dominate the world, proceeded to carry the plan i 
without regard either to the sacred obligations of tre. 
or the long-established practices and long-cherished pr 
ciples of international action and honor; which chose 
own time for the war, delivered its blow fiercely a 
suddenly, stopped at no barrier either of law or 
mercy, swept a whole continent within the tide of bloi 
— not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood of ini 
cent women and children also and of the helpless pot 
and now stands balked but not defeated, the enemy 
four-fifths of the world This power is not the Germ 
people It IS the ruthless master of the German peop 
It IS no business of ours how that great people car 
under its control or submitted with temporary zest 
the domination of its purpose; hut it is our business 
sec to it that the history of the rest of the world is 
longer left to its handling. 

'Ko deal with such a power by way of peace up> 
the plan proposed by fits I^Ioliness the Pope would, 
far as we can see, involve a recuperation of its streng 
and a renewal of its policy; would make it necessary 
create a permanent hostile combination of natio 
against the German people, who are its instrument 
and would result in abandoning the new-born Russ 
to the intrigue, the manifold subtle interference, ai 
the certain counter-revolution which would be attempti 
by all the malign influences to which the German Go 
ernment has of late accustomed the world. Can pea< 
be based upon a restitution of its power or upon ai 
word of honor it could pledge in a treaty of settlemei 
and accommodation? 
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Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, li 
they never saw before, that no peace can rest securelj 
upon political or economic restrictions meant to benefil 
some nations and cripple or embarrass others, upor 
vindictive action of any sort, or any kind of revenge oi 
deliberate injury. The American people have sufferec 
intolerable wrongs at the hands of the Imperial Ger 
man Government, but they desire no reprisal upon th< 
German people, who have themselves suffered all thing 
in this war, which they did not choose They believi 
that peace should rest upon the rights of peoples, no 
the rights of governments, — ^the rights of peoples grea 
or small, weak or powerful, — their equal right to free 
dom and security and self-government and to a partici 
pation upon fair terms in the economic opportunities o 
the world, — the German people of course included, i 
they will accept equality and not seek domination. 

i he test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this 
Is It based upon the faith of all the peoples tnvolvec 
or merely upon the word of an ambitious and mtriguinj 
government, on the one hand, and of a group of frei 
peoples, on the other? This is a test which goes to th< 
root of the matter; and it is the test which must be ap 
plied 

The purposes of the United States m this war ar< 
known to the whole world, — to every people to whon 
the truth has been permitted to come. They do no 
need to be stated again. We seek no material advan 
tage of any kind. We believe that the intolerable wrong 
done in this war by the furious and brutal power o 
the Imperial German Government ought to be repaired 
but not at the expense of the sovereignty of any people 
— rather in vindication of the sovcreigity both of thosi 
that are weak and those that are strong. Punitive dam 
ages, the dismemberment of empires, the establishmen 
of selfish and exclusive economic leagues, we deem in 
expedient and m the end worse than futils, no orope 
basis for a peace of any kind, least all £Sfif ^ «n 
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during peace That must be based upon justice 
fairness and the common rights of mankind 

We cannot take the word of the present rulers of ' 
many as a guarantee of anything that is to endure 
less explicitly supported by such conclusive evidence 
the will and purpose of the German people themsi 
as the other peoples of the world would be justifie 
accepting Without such guarantees treaties of se 
ment, agreements for disarmament, covenants to se 
arbitration in the place of force, territorial adjustmi 
reconstitutions of small nations, if made with the 
man Government, no man, no nation could now dej 
on. We must await some new evidence of the purp 
of the great peoples of the Central Empires God g 
It may be given soon and in a way to restore the 
fidence of all peoples everywhere in the faith of nai 
and the possibility of a covenanted peace. 



EXPORT CONTROL 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING EXPORT CONTROL PROCLA- 
MATION, AUGUST 27, 1917 FROM ‘‘OFFICIAL BUL- 
LETIN,” NO 93. 

T he purpose and effect of this proclamation is not 
export prohibition, but merely export control It 
IS not the intention to interfere unnecessarily with our 
foreign trade, but our own domestic needs must be 
adequately safeguarded and there is the added duty of 
meeting the necessities of all the nations at war with 
the Imperial German Government After these needs 
are met it is our wish and intention to minister to the 
needs of the neutral nations as far as our resources 
permit This task will be discharged without other than 
the very proper qualification that the liberation of our 
surplus products shall not be made the occasion of bene- 
fit to the enemy, either directly or indirectly 

The two lists have been prepared in the interests of 
facility and expediency The first list, applicable to the 
enemy and his allies and to the neutral countries of 
Europe, brings under control practically all articles of 
commerce, while the second list, applicable to all the 
other countries of the world makes only a few additions 
to the list of commodities controlled by the proclama- 
tion of July 9, 1917 It is obvious that a closer supervi- 
sion and control of exports is necessary with respect to 
those European neutrals within the sphere of hostilities 
than IS required for those countries farther removed 
The establishment of these distinctions will simplify 
the administrative processes and enable us to continue 
our policy of minimizing the interruption of trade. 

No licenses will be necessary for the exportation of 
com, bullion, currency, and evidences of indebtedness 
until required by regulations to be promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his discretion. 
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ASSURANCE OF ASSISTANCE TO RUSSL 


CABLEGRAM TO THE PRI SIDENT OF THE NAIIO] 
COl’VOII ASSIMBLY A1 MOSCOW, AUC»USr 27, I 
FROM “orPKIAL BULLLIIN,” NO 92 

I TAKE the liberty to send to the members of 
great council now meeting in Moscow the cor 
greetings of their friends, tiic people of the Un 
States, to express their conhdcncc in the ultimate trim 
of ideals of democracy and self-government against 
enemies within and without, and to give their rene 
assurance of every material and moral assistance t 
can extend to the Government of Russia in the pro 
tion of the common cause in which the two nations 
unselhshly united 

Woodrow WILso^ 
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A FAIR PRICE FOR WHEAT 


STATEMENT ANNOUNCING THE PRICE OF WHEAT “FOR 
ALL TRANSACTIONS THROUGHOUT THE PRESENT 
CROP YEAR,” AUGUST 3O, IOI7 FROM “OFFICIAL 
BULLETIN,” NO 96 

S ECTION 1 1 of the food act provides, among other 
things, for the purchase and sale of wheat and Hour 
by the Government, and appropriates money for the 
purpose. The purchase of wheat and flour for our 
allies, and to a considerable degree for neutral coun- 
tries also, has been placed under the control of the Food 
Administration I have appointed a committee to de- 
termine a fair price to be paid in Government purchases 
The price now recommended by that committee — $2 20 
per bushel at Chicago for the basic grade — ^will be 
rigidly adhered to by the Food Administration. 

It IS the hope and expectation of the Food Adminis- 
tration, and my own also, that this step will at once 
stabilize and keep within moderate bounds the price 
of wheat for all transactions throughout the present 
crop year, and in consequence the prices of flour and 
bread also The food act has given large powers for 
the control of storage and exchange operations, and 
these powers will be fully exercised An inevitable con- 
sequence will be that financial dealings cannot follow 
their usual course Whatever the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the ordinary machinery of trade, it can- 
not function well under such disturbed and abnormal 
conditions as now exist In its place the Food Admin- 
istration now Axes for its purchases a fair price, as rec- 
ommended unanimously by a committee representative 
of all interests and all sections, and believes that thereby 
It will eliminate speculation, make possible the conduct 
of every operation in the full light of day, maintain the 
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publicly stated price for all, and, through econoi 
made possible by stabili7atiun and control, better 
position of consumers also. 

Mr. Hoover, at his express wish, has taken no 
in the deliberations of the committee on whose 
ommendation 1 determine the Government’s fair p 
nor has he in any way intimated an opinion regan 
that price. 



“GOD KEEP AND GUIDE YOU" 


MrSSAGE TO THE SOLDITRS OF THE NATIONAL ARMY, 
StPEEMELR 4, 1917 FROM COPY IN MR WILSON’s 
FILLS 

Y OU are undertaking a great duty TTie heart of the 
whole country is with you Everything that you 
do will be watched with the deepest interest and with 
the deepest solicitude not only by those who are near 
and dear to you, but by the whole Nation besides For 
this great war draws us all closer together, makes us all 
comrades and brothers, as all true Americans felt them- 
selves to be when we first made good our national 
independence The eyes of all the world will be upon 
you, because you are in some special sense the soldiers of 
freedom. 

Let It be your pride, therefore, to show all men every- 
where not only what good soldiers you are, but also 
what good men you are, keeping yourselves fit and 
straight in everything, and pure and clean through and 
through Let us set for ourselves a standard so high 
that It will be a glory to live up to it, and then let us 
live up to It and add a new laurel to the crown of Amer- 
ica My affectionate confidence goes with you in every 
battle and every test God keep and guide you I 
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APPEAL FOR THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


PROCIAMAIION 'lO lii{> SCHOOL CHILDRCN OF 
UNiriiD SfAll-S, DA1F1> StPTlMBER 5, 1917 
SITFD SI PI! MB! K 15, I917 PROM OKIOINAL C 
IN MR. Wilson’s hips. 

T he President of tiie United States is also Presii 
of the American Red Cross. It is from these 
hces joined m one that I write you a word of gree 
at this time when so many of you are beginning 
school year. 

The American Red Cross has just prepared a Ju 
Membership with School Activities in which every p 
m the United States can hnd a chance to serve our o 
try. The school is the natural center of your 
Through it you can best work in the great cause of f 
dom to which we have all pledged ourselves. 

Our Junior Red Cross will bring to you opportun 
of service to your community and to other commun 
all over the world and guide your service with high 
religious ideals. It will teach you how to save in oi 
that suffering children elsewhere may have the ch. 
to live. It will teach you how to prepare some of 
supplies which wounded soldiers and homeless fam 
lack. It will send to you through the Red Cross 
letins the thrilling stories of relief and rescue . 
best of all, more perfectly than through any of j 
other school lessons, you will learn by doing these I 
things under your teacher’s direction to be the fu 
good citizens of this great country which we all 1 
And 1 ccnnmend to all school teachers m the coui 
the simple plan which the American Red Cross 
worked out to provide for your codperation, knov 
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as I do that school children will give their best service 
under the direct guidance and instruction of their teach- 
ers Is not this perhaps the chance for which you have 
been looking to give your time and efforts in some meas- 
ure to meet our national needs ^ 



COMMENDATION OF THE WORK OF CC 

CRESS 


STATFMI NT RI GARDING THI- PROMPT PASSAGF 01 
HCIFNF WAR MIASl’RI5> BY 'Uifc, 65TH CONG 
OClOKI>R 6, 1917. FROM “OFFICIAL BUHEl 
NO 126. 

T he Sixty>hfth Congress, now adjourning, desi 
the gratitude and appreciation of a people vt 
will and purpose I believe it has faithfully expre 
One cannot examine the record of its action wil 
being impressed by its completeness, its courage, ar 
full comprehension of a great task The needs o 
Army and the Navy have been met m a way tha 
sures the effectiveness of American arms and the 
making branch of the Government has been abund 
equipped with the powers that were necessary to i 
the action of the Nation effective. 

1 believe that it has also in equal degree, and a 
as possible in the face of war, safeguarded the r 
of the people and kept in mind the consideratioi 
social justice so often obscured in the hasty reai 
ment of such a crisis 

It seems to me that the work of this remarkabl 
sion has not only been done thoroughly, but that 1 
also been done with the utmost dispatch possible 1 
circumstances or consistent with a full consideratu 
the exceedingly critical matters dealt with Best o 
It has left no doubt as to the spirit and determin 
of the country, but has affirmed them as loyalty ai 
emphatically as our line soldiers will alBrm them o 
firing line. 



APPEAL FOR THE SECOND LIBERTY LOAN 


PROCLAMATION DECLARING OCTOBER 24TH TO BE 
LlBl RTY DAY, ISSUED OCTOBER 12, I917 FROM 
“UNIILD SIATFS SIATUTES AI LARGE,” VOL 40, 
PT 2, P 1706 

T he Second Liberty Loan gives the people of the 
United States another opportunity to lend their 
funds to their Government to sustain their country at 
war The might of the United States is being mobilized 
and organised to strike a mortal blow at autocracy m 
defense of outraged American rights and of the cause 
of liberty Billions of dollars are required to arm, feed, 
and clothe the brave men who are going forth to fight 
our country’s battles and to assist the nations with 
whom we are making common cause against a common 
foe To subscribe to the Liberty Loan is to perform a 
service of patriotism 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States of America, do appoint Wednesday, 
the twenty-fourth of October, as Liberty Day, and urge 
and advise the people to assemble in their respective 
communities and pledge to one another and to the Gov- 
ernment that represents them the fullest measure of 
financial support On the afternoon of that day I re- 
quest that patriotic meetings be held in every city, town, 
and hamlet throughout the land under the general direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury and the imme- 
diate direction of the Liberty Loan Committees which 
have been organized by the Federal Reserve Banks 
The people responded nobly to the call of the First 
Liberty Loan with an over subscription of more than 
50 per cent Let the response to the Second Loan be 
even greater and let the amount be so large that it will 
serve as an assurance of unequaled support to hearten 
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the men who are to face the hre of battle for us 
the result be so impressive and emphatic that it 
echo throughout the Empire of our enemy as an i 
of what America intends to do to bring this war 
victorious conclusion 

For the purpose of participating in Liberty Day 
brations, all employees of the Federal Goverm 
throughout the country whose services can be sp< 
may be excused at twelve o’clock noon, Wedne* 
the twenty-fourth of October 



“MAY AWAKENED RUSSIA AND ENFRAN- 
CHISED AMERICA ADVANCE SIDE BY SIDE" 

ILLEGRAM 10 MADAME BRESSOVSKY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
RUSSIAN COMMIITEE ON CIVIC EDUCATION, 
DRAFrrn by sicreiary lansing, published oc- 
TOBFR 1 8, 1917, FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR 

Wilson's files 

I T HAS afforded me genuine pleasure to receive your 
eloquent message of September twenty-fifth At this 
hour, when the historic events of the past few months 
have brought Russia into such close touch with Amer- 
ica, It IS most enheartening to witness the courage with 
which the new Russia faces the problems of the future, 
especially when the high mission of national enlighten- 
ment and preparedness for the great duties which fall 
upon a CIVIC democracy is advanced and promoted bj 
such an educational organization as yours We of 
America long since learned that intellectual develop- 
ment and moral fitness are the most powerful elements 
of national advancement As the individual is the type 
of the nation, so the nation should embody the highest 
individual ideals of civil perfection, in order to assert 
and maintain its honorable position in the world-family 
of commonwealths, fulfilling its material and moral 
duties toward its neighbors, strong in the might of right 
and fearless in the cause of truth and justice. In the 
effort to attain this goal, may awakened Russia and en- 
franchised America advance side by side with mutual 
affection and confident trust 

Woodrow Wilson. 
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WOM\N SUtFRAGK A HJNDAMKNT/ 
QUKSnON 


RI l*n TO A nilK.AlION IR(>M 1 HI- N! W ^ORh. S 
N\()MAN St JFRACil PARI \ AT Till WIMII IK 
<H lOBLR 2?, 1917 1 ROM ORIGINAL COPV II 

Wilson’s ulis. 

M rs whi'i I'.housk and ladils 

It IS with great pleasure that I receive yc 
esteem it a privilege to do so 1 know the diffic 
which you have been laboring under in New York 
so clearly set forth by Mrs. Whitehouse, but m my 
ment those difficulties cannot be used as an excu 
the leaders of any party or by the voters of any 
for neglecting the question which you are pressing 
them. Because, after all, the whole world now 1 
nesstng a struggle between two ideals of govern 
It IS a struggle which goes deeper and touches me 
the foundations of the organized life of men tha, 
struggle that has ever taken place before, and no i 
ment of the questions that lie on the surface can s 
a situation which requires that the questions whi 
underneath and at the foundation should also be s< 
and settled right. 1 am free to say that 1 thin 
question of woman suffrage is one of those que 
which lie at the foundation. 

The world has witnessed a slow political recon 
don, and men have generally been obliged to be sal 
with the slowness of the process. In a sense it is v 
some that it should be slow, because then it is soli< 
sure; but 1 believe that this war is going so to qi 
the convictions and the consciousness of mankind 
regard to political questions that the speed of i 
struction will be greatly increased And I believi 
just because we are qutdtened by the questions o 
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war we ought to be quickened to give this question of 
woman suffrage our immediate consideration 

As one of the spokesmen of a great party, I would 
be doing nothing less than obeying the mandates of that 
party if I gave my hearty support to the question of 
woman suffrage which you represent, but I do not want 
to speak merely as one of the spokesmen of a party 
I want to speak for myself and say that it seems to me 
that this IS the time for the states of this Union to take 
this action I perhaps may be touched a little too much 
by the traditions of our politics, traditions which lay 
such questions almost entirely upon the states, but I 
want to see communities declare themselves quickened 
at this time and show the consequence of the quicken- 
ing I think the whole country has appreciated the 
way in which the women have risen to this great occa- 
sion They not only have done what they have been 
asked to do and done it with ardor and efficiency, but 
they have shown a power to organire for doing things 
of their own initiative which is quite a different thing 
and a very much more difficult thing, and I think the 
whole country has admired the spirit and the capacity 
and the vision of the women of the United States 
It IS almost absurd to say that the country depends 
upon the women for a large part of the inspiration of 
Its life That is too obvious to say, but it is now de- 
pending upon the women also for suggestions of service, 
which have been rendered in abundance and with the 
distinction of originality I, therefore, am very glad 
to add my voice to those which are urging the people 
of the great State of New York to set a great example 
by voting for woman suffrage It would be a pleasure 
if I might utter that advice m their presence Inasmuch 
as I am bound too close to my duties here to make that 
possible, I am glad to have the privilege to ask you to 
convey that message to them 

It seems to me that this is a time of privilege All 
our principles, all our hearts, all our purposes, are being 
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searched, searched not only by our c(msciences, 
searched by the world, and it as tame for the pcopl 
the states of thas country to show the world an v 
practacal sense they have learned the lessons of 
niocracy, that they are fighting for democracy bee 
they believe it, and that there as no application of 
mocracy which they do not believe m I feel, theref 
that I am standing upon the firmest foundations of 
age in bidding godspeed to the cause which you repre 
and m expressing the ardent hope that the peopl 
New York may reah/e the great occasion which i 
them on election day and may respond to it m n 
fashion. 



THANKSGIVING DAY 


PROCLAMATION ISSUED NOVEMBER 7, I917 FROM 

“united states statutes at large,” VOL 40, 
pr 2, pp 1712-1713 

I T HAS long been the honored custom of our people 
to turn in the fruitful autumn of the year in praise 
and thanksgiving to Almighty God for His many bless- 
ings and mercies to us as a nation That custom we can 
follow now even in the midst of the tragedy of a world 
shaken by war and immeasurable disaster, in the midst 
of sorrow and great peril, because even amidst the dark- 
ness that has gathered about us we can see the great 
blessings God has bestowed upon us, blessings that are 
better than mere peace of mind and prosperity of enter- 
prise 

We have been given the opportunity to serve mankind 
as we once served ourselves in the great day of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, by taking up arms against a 
tyranny that threatened to master and debase men 
everywhere and joining with other free peoples in de- 
manding for all the nations of the world what we then 
demanded and obtained for ourselves. In this day of 
the revelation of our duty not only to defend our own 
rights as a nation, but to defend also the rights of free 
men throughout the world, there has been vouchsafed 
us in full and inspiring measure the resolution and spirit 
of united action We have been brought to one mind 
and purpose A new vigor of common counsel and com- 
mon action has been revealed in us We should espe- 
cially thank God that in such circumstances, m the midst 
of the greatest enterprise the spirits of men have ever 
entered upon, we have, if we but observe a reasonable 
and practicable economy, abundance with which to 
supply the needs of those associated with us as well as 
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our own A new light shines about us The great duties 
of a new day awaken a new and greater tutiunai spirit 
in us We shall never again be divided or wonder what 
stuff we are made of 

And while we render thanks for these things let us 
pray Almighty God that m all humbleness of spirit we 
may look always to Him for guidance; that we may be 
kept constant in the spirit and purpose of service, that 
by His grace our minds may be directed and our hands 
strengthened, and that in His good time liberty and se- 
curity and peace and the comradeship of a common jus- 
tice may be vouchsafed all the nations of the earth. 

Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Thurs- 
day, the twenty-ninth day of November next, as a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer, and invite the people 
throughout the land to cease upon that day from tlieir 
ordinary occupations and in their several humet and 
places of worship to render thanks to God, the great 
ruler of nations 



«l* PI RIIXT ORGANIZATION OF OI R 
MAN POWER" 

fOM 3 10 IIIF Shlhcnvi- SI-R\U'I- RFMTLATIONS. 
tO^LMBFR 8, 1917. I- ROM ORICINAI ton IN MR. 
•'II.SON'8 flll-S, tORRI-t Un IN Ills OWN IIANO. 

K task of selecting and mobiliiring the first con* 
ingent of the National Army is nearing cample* 
T'he expedition and accuracy of its arromplish- 
were a most gratifying demonstration of the 
icy of our democratic institutions. T'he swiftness 
rhich the machinery for its execution had to be 
ded. however, left room for adjustment and iiii* 
netit. New Regulations putting these improve* 
into effect are. therefore, being published to*day. 
is no change in the essential obligation of men 
c to selection The first draft must stand unaf* 
hy the provisions of the new Regulations. Thev 
given no retroactive effect. 

' time has come for a more perfect organiaation 
r man*power. The selective principle must be 
i to Its logical conclusion. We must make a com* 
inventory of the qualifications of all registrants 
er to determine, as to each man not already se* 
for duty with the colors, the place in the military, 
rial, or agricultural ranks of the Nation in which 
penence and training can beat be made to serve 
mmem good. This project involves an inquiry by 
lection Boards into the domestic, industrial, and 
ional qualilicacions of nearly ten million men. 
mbers of these Boards have rendered a conspic* 
ervice. The work was dona without regard to 
al convenience and under a pressure of immediate 
ity which imposed great sacriffees. Yet the senr> 
' men trained by the eaperience of the first draft 
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must of necessity be retained and the Selection Boards 
must provide the directing mechanism for the new class!* 
fication. The thing they have done is of scarcely one- 
tenth the magnitude of the thing that remains to be 
done It IS of great importance both to our military 
and to our economic interests that the classification be 
carried swiftly and accurately to a conclusion. An esti- 
mate of the time necessary for the work leads to the 
conclusion that it can be accomplished in sixty days, 
but only if this great marshaling of our resources of 
men is regarded by all as a national war undertaking 
of such significance as to challenge the attention and 
compel the assistance of every American. 

1 call upon all citizens, therefore, to assist Local and 
District Boards by proffering such service and such 
material conveniences as they can offer and by appear- 
ing before the boards, either upon summons or upon 
their own initiative, to give such information as will be 
useful in classifying registrants. 1 urge men of the legal 
profession to offer themselves as associate members of 
the Legal Advisory Boards to be provided in each com- 
munity for the purpose of advising registrants of their 
rights and obligations and of assisting them in the prepa- 
ration of their answers to the questions which all men 
subject to draft are required to submit. I ask the doc- 
tors of the country to identify themselves with the Medi 
cal Advisory Boards which are to be constituted in the 
various districts throu^out the United States for the 
purpose of making a systematic physical examination 
of ^e registrants. It is important also that police of- 
fiaals of every grade and class should be informed of 
their duty unokr the Sclecdve Service Law and Regula- 
tions, to search for persons who do not respond 
promptly and to serve the ninimons of Local sad Dis- 
Unct Boards. Newspapers can be of very great at^ss* 
ahCB m gmng wide publicity to the requiremeats of the 
Law and Rqgulattoim and to the munfaers and names of 
those who ate called to present themeslm to their Local 
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Boards from day to day Finally, I ask that during the 
time hereafter to be specified as marking the si\ty-day 
period of the classification all citi/cns give attention to 
the task in hand m order that the process may proceed 
to a conclusion with swiftness and yet with even and 
considerate justice to all 



TO ORGANIZED LABOR 


ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CON- 
VENTION AT BUFFALO, N Y , NOVEMBER 12, I917 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR 
WILSON’S FILLS 

1 ESTEEM It a great privilege and a real honor to 
be thus admitted to your public counsels When 
your executive committee paid me the compliment of 
inviting me here 1 gladly accepted the invitation because 
It seems to me that this, above all other times in our 
history, is the time for common counsel, for the draw- 
ing together not only of the energies but of the minds 
of the Nation I thought that it was a welcome op- 
portunity for disclosing to you some of the thoughts 
that have been gathering in my mind during these last 
momentous months. 

I am introduced to you as the President of the United 
States, and yet 1 would be pleased if you would put 
the thought of the office into the background and regard 
me as one of your fellow citizens who has come here to 
speak, not the words of authority, but the words of 
counsel, the words which men should speak to one an- 
other who wish to be frank in a moment more critical 
perhaps than the history of the world has ever yet 
known; a moment when it is every man's duty to for- 
get himself, to forget his own interests, to fill himself 
with the nobility of a great national and world con- 
ception, and act upon a new platform elevated above 
the ordinary affairs of life and lifted to where men have 
views of the long destiny of mankind. 

I think that in order to realize }ust what this moment 
of counsel is it is very desirable that we should remind 
ourselves just how this war came about and just what 
It IS for You can explain most wars very simply, but 
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the explanation of this is not so simple Its roots run 
deep into all the obscure soils of history, and in my 
view this IS the last decisive issue between the old prin- 
ciple of power and the new principle of freedom 

The war was started by CSermany. Her authorities 
deny that they started it, but I am willing to let the 
statement I have just made await the verdict of history 
And the thing that needs to be explained is why (icr- 
many started the war Remember what the position 
of Germany in the world was — as enviable a position 
as any nation has ever occupied. The whole world 
stood at admiration of her wonderful intellectual and 
material achievements. All the intellectual men of the 
world went to school to her As a university man I 
have been surrounded by men trained in Germany, men 
who had resorted to Germany because nowhere else 
could they get such thorough and searching training, 
particularly in the principles of science and the princi- 
ples that underlie modern material achievement Her 
men of science had made her industries perhaps the 
most competent industries of the world, and the label 
“Made in Germany'* was a guarantee of good work- 
manship and of sound material. She had access to all 
the markets of the world, and every other nation who 
traded in those markets feared Germany because of her 
effective and almost irresistible competition. She had 
a “place in the sun." 

Why was she not satisfied? What more did she 
want? There was nothing in the world of peace that 
she did not already have and have in abundance. We 
boast of the extraordinary pace of American advance- 
ment. We show With pride the statistics of the increase 
of our industries and of the population of our cities. 
Weil, those statistics did not match the recent statistics 
of Germany. Her old cities took on youth and grew 
faster than any American cities ever grew. Her old 
industries opened their eyes and saw a new world and 
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went out for its conquest And yet the authorities of 
Germany were not satisfied 

You have one part of the answer to the question why 
she was not satisfied in her methods of competition 
There is no important industry m Germany upon which 
the Government has not laid its hands, to direct it and, 
when necessity arose, control it, and you have only to 
ask any man whom you meet who is familiar with the 
conditions that prevailed before the war in the matter 
of national competition to find out the methods of com- 
petition which the German manufacturers and exporters 
used under the patronage and support of the Govern- 
ment of Germany You will find that they were the 
same sorts of competition that we have tried to prevent 
by law within our own borders If they could not sell 
their goods cheaper than we could sell ours at a profit 
to themselves they could get a subsidy from the Gov- 
ernment which made it possible to sell them cheaper 
anyhow, and the conditions of competition were thus 
controlled in large measure by the German Government 
Itself. 

But that did not satisfy the German Government. All 
the while there was lying behind its thought and in its 
dreams of the future a political control which would 
enable it in the long run to dominate the labor and the 
industry of the world- They were not content with suc- 
cess by superior achievement, they wanted success by 
authority. I suppose very few of you have thought 
much about the Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway The Ber- 
U»*Bagdad Railway was constructed in order to run 
the threat of force down the Sank of the industrial 
undertakings of half a dozen other countries, so that 
when German competition came m it would not be re- 
sisted too far, because there was always the possibility 
of getting German armies into the heart of that coun- 
try quicker than any other armies could be got there. 

at the map of Europe now! Germany is thnls^ 
ing upon us again and again the discussion of peace 
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talks, — about wliat’ Talks about Beljiiuin, talks about 
northern trance, talks about AIs.i(.c-I orraine. Well 
those are deeply interesting subjects to us and to them, 
but they are not the heart of the matter I ako the 
map and look at it CJermany has absolute control of 
Austria-Hungary, practical control of the Balkan States, 
control of Turkey, control of Asia Minor I saw a map 
in which the whole thing was printed in appropriate 
black the other day, and tlie black stretched all the way 
from Hamburg to Bagdad — the bulk of (Jerman p<nver 
inserted into the heart of the world If she can keep 
that, she has kept all that her dreams contemplated 
when the war began If she can keep that, her power 
can disturb the world as long as she keeps it, always 
provided, for I feel bound to put this proviso m— al- 
ways provided tiic present mtluences that control the 
German Government continue to control it. I believe 
that the spirit of freedom can get into the hearts of 
Germans and find as fine a w clcomc there as it can find 
m any other hearts, but the spirit of freedom does not 
suit the plans of the Pan-Germans. Power cannot be 
used with concentrated force against free peoples if it 
IS used by free people 

You know how many intimations come to us from one 
of the Central Powers that it is more anxious for peace 
than the chief Central Power, and you know that it 
means that the people in that Central Power know that 
if the war ends as it stands they will in effect themselves 
be vassals of Germany, notwithstanding that their popu- 
lations are compounded of all the peoples of that part 
of the world, and notwithstanding the fact that they do 
not wish in their pride and proper spirit of nationality 
to be so absorbed and dominated Germany is deter- 
mined that the political power of the world shall belong 
to her. There have been such ambitions before. They 
have been in part realized, but never before have those 
ambitions been based upon so exact and precise and 
scientific a plan of domination. 
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May I not say that it is ama/ing to me that any grou) 
of persons should be so ill-informed as to suppose, a 
some groups m Russia apparently suppose, that an 
reforms planned m the interest of the people can livi 
m the presence of a Germany powerful enough to under 
mine or overthrow them by intrigue or force'* Am 
body of free men that compounds with the present Ger 
man Government is compounding for its own destruc 
tion But that is not the whole of the story Any mai 
in America or anywhere else that supposes that the fret 
industry and enterprise of the world can continue if th' 
Pan-German plan is achieved and German powe 
fastened upon the world is as fatuous as the dreamer 
in Russia What I am opposed to is not the feeliii} 
of the pacifists, but their stupidity My heart is witl 
them, but my mind has a contempt for them I wan 
peace, but I know how to get it, and they do not 

You will notice that I sent a friend of mine, Colone 
House, to Europe, who is as great a lo\er of peace a 
any man in the world , but I didn’t send him on a peaci 
mission yet. I sent him to take part in a conference a 
to how the war was to be won, and lie knows, as I know 
that that is the way to get peace, if you want it for mor« 
than a few minutes 

All of this IS a preface to the conference that I hav< 
referred to with regard to what we are going to do 
If we are true friends of freedom, our own or anybody 
else’s, we will see that the power of this country anc 
the productivity of this country are raised to their abso 
lute maximum, and that absolutely nobody Is allowec 
to stand in the way of it When I say that nobody r 
allowed to stand m the way I do not mean that he shal 
be prevented by the power of the Government, but bj 
the power of the American spirit Our duty, if we ar< 
to do this great thing and show America to be what w< 
believe her to be — the greatest hope and energy of thi 
world — IS to stand together night and day until the jol 
is finished 
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While we are fighting for freedom we must sec, 
among other things, that labor is free , and that means 
a number of interesting things. It means not only that 
we must do what we have declared our purpose to do, 
see that the conditions of labor are not rendered more 
Onerous by the war, but also that we shall see to it that 
the instrumentalities by which the conditions of labor 
are improved are not blocked or checked. That we 
must do That has been the matter about which I have 
taken pleasure in conferring from time to time with 
your president, Mr Gompers, and if 1 may be permitted 
to do so, I want to express my admiration of his p.itri- 
otic courage, his large vision, and his statesmanlike 
sense of what has to be done. I like to lay my mind 
alongside of a mind that knows how to pull in harness. 
The horses that kick over the traces will have to be put 
in corral 

Now, to stand together means that nobody must in* 
terrupt the processes of our energy if the interruption 
can possibly be avoided without the absolute invasion of 
freedom. To put it concretely, that means this* No* 
body has a right to stop the processes of labor until all 
the methods of conciliation and settlement have been 
exhausted And I might as well say right here that 1 
am not talking to you alone. You sometimes stop the 
courses of labor, but there are others who do the same, 
and I believe I am speaking from my own experience 
not only, but from the experience of others when I say 
that you are reasonable in a larger number of cases than 
the capitalists. 1 am not saying these things to them 
personally yet, because 1 have not had a chance, but 
they have to be said, not in any spirit of criticism, but 
in order to clear the atmosphere and come down to 
business Everybody on both sides has now got to 
transact business, and a settlement is never impossible 
when both sides want to do the square and right thing. 

Moreover, a settlement is always hard to avoid when 
the parties can be brought face to face. 1 can di0er 
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from a man much more radically when he is not i 
the room than I can when he is in the room, becaus 
then the awkward thing is he can come back at me an 
answer what I say It is always dangerous for a ma 
to have the floor entirely to himself. Therefore, w 
must insist in every instance that the parties come int 
each other's presence and there discuss the issues b( 
tween them, and not separately in places which have n 
communication with each other I always like to r< 
mind myself of a delightful saying of an Englishma 
of the past generation, Charles Lamb He stutterc' 
a little bit, and once when he was with a group of friend 
he spoke very harshly of some man who was not pre< 
ent One of his friends said . “Why, Charles, I didn' 
know that you knew So-and-so.” “0-o-oh,” he saic 
“I-I d-d-don’t, I-I can’t h-h-hate a m-m-man I-I know 
There is a great deal of human nature, of very plea* 
ant human nature, in the saying It is hard to hate 
man you know Z may admit, parenthetically, that ther 
are some politicians whose methods 1 do not at all bt 
lieve in, but they arc jolly good fellows, and if the 
only would not talk the wrong kind of politics to me, 
would love to be with them 

So It IS all along the line, in serious matters and thing 
less serious We are all of the same clay and spirit, am 
we can get together if we desire to get together. There 
fore, my counsel to you is this * Let us show ourselve 
Americans by showing that we do not want to go off i 
separate camps or groups by ourselves, but that we wan 
to cooperate with all other classes and all other group 
in the common enterprise which is to release the spirit 
of the world from bondage. I would be willing to se 
that up as the final test of an American. That is th 
meaning of democracy I have been very much di* 
tressed, my fellow citizens, by some of the things tha 
have happened recently The mob spirit is displayin, 
Itself here and there m this country. I have no sym 
pathy with what some men are saying, but 1 have ni 
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sympathy with the men who take their punishment into 
their own hands, and I want to say to every man who 
does join such a mob that I do not recogni/e him as 
worthy of the free institutions of the llnitcd States. 
There are some organizations in this country whose 
object IS anarchy and the destruction of law, but I would 
not meet tlieir efforts by making myself partner in de- 
stroying the law I despise and hate their purposes as 
much as any man, but i respect the ancient processes 
of justice, and I would be too proud not to see them 
done justice, however wrong they arc 

So 1 want to utter my earnest protest against any 
manifestation of the spirit of lawlessness anywhere or 
in any cause. Why, gentlemen, look what it means. 
We claim to be the greatest democratic people in the 
world, and democracy means hrst of all that we can 
govern ourselves. If our men have not self-control, 
then they are not capable of that great thing which we 
call democratic government. A man who takes the law 
into his own hands is not the right man to cooperate in 
any formation or development of law and institutions, 
and some of the processes by which the struggle between 
capital and labor is carried on arc processes that come 
very near to taking the law into your own hands. I do 
not mean for a moment to compare them with what I 
have just been speaking of, but I want you to see that 
they are mere gradations m this manifestation of the 
unwillingness to cooperate, and that the fundamental 
lesson of the whole situation is that we must not only 
take common counsel, but that we must yield to and 
obey common counsel Not all of the instrumentalities 
for this are at hand. 1 am hopeful that in the very 
near future new instrumentalities may be organired by 
which we can see to it that various things that are now 
going on ought not to go on. There are various proc- 
esses of the dilution of labor and the unnecessary sub- 
stitution of labor and the bidding in distant markets 
and unfairly upsetting the whole competition of labor 
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which ought not to go on I mean now on the par 
employers, and we must interject some instruments 
of cooperation by which the fair thing will be don< 
around 1 am hopeful that some such instrumental 
may be devised, but whether they are or not, we r 
use those that we have and upon every occasion wl 
it is necessary have such an instrumentality origin, 
upon that occasion. 

So, my fellow citizens, the reason I came away f 
Washington is that I sometimes get lonely down th 
So many people come to Washington who know th 
that are not so, and so few people who know anytl 
about what the people of the United States are th 
mg about 1 have to come away and get remindec 
the rest of the country I have to come away and 
to men who are up against the real thing, and saj 
them, “I am with you if you are with me ” And 
only test of being with me is not to think about me ] 
sonally at all, but merely to think of me as the exp 
Sion for the time being of the power and dignity 
hope of the United States. 



GRM'TING lO BRAZIL 


CABLEGRAM lO IIU J’Rl SII>I N1 «)K BR\/n ON llir AN- 
NJM RSARV <)1 nil ism P1 N1» N<1 Ot IIIS cut N- 
1 R\, NOMMBIR IS, 1917 IRON! ‘‘oilU!\l. 
BUI HUN,” NO 162 

O N THIS anniversary of the independence of Bra/d 
I extend to Vour I'Acellcniy and the people of your 
great Republic cordial greetings 'I he 1‘nited States 
has welcomed with applause and admiration the entry 
of Brazil m the great struggle which confronts us. The 
day you now celebrate marks your country’s achieve* 
ment of independence. 'Fo'day our tuo countries are 
engaged m a war for the maintenance of world inde* 
pendence and for the rights of humanity and the life 
of democracy We are both nuking sacrihccs for 
this common cause. United to Brazil by tins strong 
bund of democracy and still more by antagonism 
against a mutual foe, I hope and feel assured tliat the 
United States and our sister Republic of South .\mer- 
ica will at the close of the present conilict stand even 
closer together in \ictory. 


WooiiRim WiisoN. 


GREETING AND SYMPATHY TO BELGIl 


CABLEGRAM TO KING ALBERT OF BELGItlM ON 
BIRIHDAY, NOVIMBl-R l6, I917 FROM ORIGU 
COPY IN MR WILSON’S FII LS 

I TAKE pleasure in extending to Your Majesty gri 
mgs of friendship and good wiU on this your j 
day 

For the people of the United States, I take this o< 
Sion to renew expressions of deep sympathy for the s 
fenngs which Belgium has endured under the will 
cruel, and barbaric force of a disappointed Pruss 
autocracy. 

The people of the United States were never more 
earnest than in their determination to prosecute tc 
successful conclusion this war against that power a 
to secure for the future, obedience to the laws of nati< 
and respect for the rights of humanity 

Woodrow Wilson 



“A WAR FOR EVERY STRAIGHT-OUT 
AMERICAN” 


TELFGRAM TO Till NORTHWtSf LOYALTY MFKTINGS AT 
SI PAUI, MINNISOIA, NOVI-MBER l6, I917 

FROM “OFUtlAL lirill IIN,” NO 16*. 

N othing coulcl be more significant than your 
gathering to express the loyalty of the Great 
Northwest If it were possible, 1 should gladly be 
with you You have come together as the representa- 
tive of that Western Empire in which the sons of all 
sections of America and the stocks of all the nations of 
Europe have made the prairie and the forest the home 
of a new race and the temple of a new faith 
The time has come when that home must be pro- 
tected and that faith affirmed in deeds. Sacrifice and 
service must come from every class, every profession, 
every party, every race, every creed, every section 
This IS not a banker’s war or a farmer’s war or a manu- 
facturer’s war or a laboring-man's war — it is a war for 
every straight-out American whether our flag be his by 
birth or by adoption 

We are to-day a Nation in arms and we must fight 
and farm, mine and manufacture, conserve food and 
fuel, save and spend to the one common purpose. It is 
to the Great Northwest that the Nation looks, as once 
before in critical days, for that steadiness of purpose 
and firmness of determination which shall see this 
struggle through to a decision that shall make the mas- 
ters of Germany rue the day they unmasked their pur- 
pose and challenged our Republic. 

Woodrow Wilson. 


RECOMMENDING WAR WITH AUSTRIA 
HUNGARY 


ADDRESS DELIVERFD AT A JOINT SESSION OF TUF 1 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS, DECFMBFR 4, I917. P] 
OFUCIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN 
WILSON'S FILES 

E ight months have elapsed since I last had 
honor of addressing you. They have been mor 
crowded with events of immense and grave significi 
for us 1 shall not undertake to retail or even to s 
manze those events. The practical particulars of 
part we have played in them will be laid before yo 
the reports of the Executive Departments. I shall 
cuss only our present outlook upon these vast aff: 
our present duties, and the immediate means of acc 
plishing the objects we shall hold always in view. 

I shall not go back to debate the causes of the t 
The intolerable wrongs done and planned against u< 
the sinister masters of Germany have long since beo 
too grossly obvious and odious to every true Amer 
to need to be rehearsed. But I shall ask you to < 
sider again and with a very grave scrutiny our ot 
tives and the measures by which we mean to at 
them, for the purpose of discussion here in this plat 
action, and our action must move straight towards i 
nite ends. Our object is, of course, to win the v 
and we shall not slacken or suffer ourselves to 
diverted until it is won. But it is worth while asl 
and answering the question. When shall we cons 
the war won ? 

Frtmi one point of wew it is not necessary to brc 
this fundamental matter. 1 do not doubt that 
American people know what the war is about and v 
sort of an outcome they will regard as a realizatioi 

laS 
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their purpose in it As a nation we are united in spirit 
and intention I pay little heed to those who tell me 
otherwise I hear the voices of dissent, — who does not ? 
I hear the criticism and the clamor of the noisily 
thoughtless and troublesome I also see men here and 
there fling themselves in impotent disloyalty against the 
calm, indomitable power of the Nation I hear men 
debate peace who understand neither its nature nor the 
way in which we may attain it with uplifted eyes and un< 
broken spirits. But 1 know that oone of these speaks 
for the Nation They do not touch the heart of any- 
thing. They may safely be left to strut their uneasy 
hour and be forgotten 

But from another point of view I believe that it is 
necessary to say plainly what we here at the seat of 
action consider the war to be for and what part we 
mean to play in the settlement of its searching issues. 
We are the spokesmen of the American people and they 
have a right to know whether their purpose is ours. 
They desire peace by the overcoming of evil, by the 
defeat once for all of the sinister forces that interrupt 
peace and render it impossible, and they wish to know 
how closely our thought runs with theirs and what action 
we propose. They are impatient with those who desire 
peace by any sort of compromise, -*-deeply and indig- 
nantly impatient, — but they will be equally impatient 
with us if we do not make it plain to them what our 
objectives are and what we are planning for in seeking 
to make conquest of peace by arms. 

1 believe that 1 speak for them when I say two things: 
First, that this intolerable Thing of which the masters 
of Germany have shown us the ugly face, this menace 
of combined intrigue and force which we now see so 
clearly as the German power, a Hung without con- 
science or honor or capacity for covenanted peace, must 
be crushed and, if it be not utterly brought to an end, 
at least shut out from the friendly intercourae of the 
nations; and, second, that when this Thing and its power 
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are indeed defeated and the time comes that we 
discuss peace, — when the German people have spo 
men whose word we can believe and when those spo 
men are ready m the name of their people to accept 
common judgment of the nations as to what shall hei 
forth be the bases of law and of covenant for the 
of the world, — ^we shall be willing and glad to pay 
full price for peace, and pay it ungrudgingly 
know what that price will be It will be full, impar 
justice, — ^justice done at every point and to every nat 
that the final settlement must affect, our enemies as v 
as our friends 

You catch, with me, the voices of humanity that 
in the air They grow daily more audible, more arti 
late, more persuasive, and they come from the hearts 
men everywhere They insist that the war shall i 
end in vindictive action of any kind, that no nation 
people shall be robbed or punished because the irrespi 
sible rulers of a single country have themselves dt 
deep and abominable wrong It is this thought tl 
has been expressed in the formula *No annexations, 
contributions, no punitive indemnities.* Just becai 
this crude formula expresses the instinctive judgme 
as to right of plain men everywhere it has been ma 
diligent use of by the masters of German intrigue 
lead the people of Russia astray — and the people 
every other country their agents could reach, in ord 
that a premature peace might be brought about befo 
autocracy has been taught its final and convincing lesso 
and the people of the world put in control of their ov 
destinies 

But the fact that a wrong use has been made of a ju 
idea is no reason why a right use should not be ma< 
of It It ought to be brought under the patronage of i 
real friends Let it be said again that autocracy mu 
first be shown the utter futility of its claims to powi 
or leadership in the modern world. It is impossible \ 
apply any standard of justice so long as such forces ai 
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unchecked and undefeated as the present masters of 
Germany command Not until that has been done can 
Right be set up as arbiter and peace-maker among the 
nations But when that has been done, — as, God will- 
ing, It assuredly will be, — ^we shall at last be free to do 
an unprecedented thing, and this is the time to aiow our 
purpose to do it We shall be tree to base peace on 
generosity and justice, to the exclusion of all selhsh 
claims to advantage even on the part of the victors 
Let there be no misunderstanding Our present and 
immediate task is to win the war, and nothing shall turn 
us aside from it until it is accomplished Leery power 
and resource we possess, whether of men, of monee, or 
of materials, is being devoted and will continue to be 
devoted to that purpose until it is achieved Those who 
desire to bring peace about before that purpose is 
achieved I counsel to carry their athice elsewhere We 
will not entertain it Wc shall regard the war as won 
only when the German people say to us, through prop- 
erly accredited representatives, that they arc ready to 
agree to a settlement based upon justice and the repara- 
tion of the wrongs their rulers have done 'Fhcy have 
done a wrong to Belgium which must be repaired They 
have established a power over other lands and peoples 
than their own,— Kiver the great Lmpire of Austria- 
Hungary, over hitherto free Balkan states, over Turkey, 
and within Asia, — which must be relinquished 
Germany's success by skill, by industry, by knowledge, 
by enterprise we did not grudge or oppose, but admired, 
rather. She had built up for herself a real empire of 
trade and influence, secured by the peace of the world 
We were content to abide the rivalries of manufacture, 
science, and commerce that were involved for us in her 
success and stand or fall as we had or did not have the 
brains and the initiative to surpass her. But at the 
moment when she had conspicuously won her triumphs 
of peace she threw them away, to establish in their 
stead what the world will no longer permit to be estab- 
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lishcd, military and political domination by arms, 
which to oust where she could not excel the rivals 
most feared and hated The peace we make rr 
remedy that wrong It must deliver the once fair la 
and happy peoples of Belgium and northern P'ra 
from the Prussian conquest and the Prussian ment 
but it must also deliver the peoples of Austna-Hunga 
the peoples of the Balkans, and the peoples of Turk 
alike in Europe and in Asia, from the impudent a 
alien dominion of the Prussian military and comm 
aal autocracy 

We owe it, however, to ourselves to say that we 
not wish in any way to impair or to re-arrange 1 
Austro-Hungarian Empire It is no affair of ours wl 
they do with their own life, either industrially or pol 
cally. We do not purpose or desire to dictate to th< 
in any way We only desire to see that their affairs a 
left in their own hands, in all matters, great or sms 
We shall hope to secure for the peoples of the Balk 
peninsula and for the people of the Turkish Empi 
the right and opportunity to make their own lives sa 
their own fortunes secure against oppression or tnji 
tice and from the dictation of foreign courts or partu 

And our attitude and purpose with regard to Gi 
many herself are of a like kind We intend no wro, 
against the German Empire, no interference with h 
internal affairs. We should deem either the one or t 
other absolutely unjustifiable, absolutely contrary to t 
principles we have professed to live by and to hold me 
sacred throughout our life as a nation. 

The people of Germany are being told by the m< 
whom they now permit to deceive them and to act 
their masters that they are fighting for the very life ai 
existence of their Empire, a war of desperate se) 
defense against deliberate aggression. Nothing cou 
be more grossly or wantonly false, and we must seek 1 
the utmost openness and candor as to our real aims 
convince them of its falseness We are in fact fightii 
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for their emantipation from fear, along with our own, 
— from the ftar as well as from the fact of unjust attack 
by neighbors or rivals or schemers after world empire 
No one is threatening the evistcnce or the independence 
or the peaceful enterprise of the German Rmpire 

The worst that can happen to the detriment of the 
German people is this, that if they should still, after the 
war IS over, continue to be obliged to list under am- 
bitious and intriguing masters interested to disturb the 
peace of the world, men or classes of men whom the 
other peoples of the world could not trust, it might be 
impossible to admit them to the partnership of nations 
which must henceforth guarantee the world's peace 
That partnership must be a partnership of peoples, not 
a mere partnership of governments It might be im- 
possible, also, m such untoward circumstances to admit 
Germany to the free economic intercourse which must 
inevitably spring out of the other partnerships of a real 
peace. Hut there would be no aggression m that , and 
such a situation, inevitable because of distrust, would 
in the very nature of things sooner or later cure itself, 
by processes which would assuredly set in. 

The wrongs, the very deep wrongs, committed in this 
war will have to be righted, i hat of course. But they 
cannot and must not be righted by the commission of 
similar wrongs against Germany and her allies The 
world will not permit the commission of similar wrongs 
as a means of reparation and settlement. Statesmen 
must by this time have learned that the opinion of the 
world IS everywhere wide awake and fully comprehends 
the issues involved No representative of any self- 
governed nation will dare disregard it by attempting any 
such covenants of selfishness and compromise as were 
entered into at the Congress of Vienna. The thought 
of the plain people here and everywhere throughout the 
world, the people who enjoy no privilege and have 
very simple and unsophisticated standards of right and 
wrong, is the air all governments must henceforth 
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breathe if they would live It is in the full clisch 
light of that thought that all policies must be conc< 
and executed m this midday hour of the world’s 
German rulers have been able to upset the peace o 
world only because the German people were not sufi 
under their tutelage to share the comruleship oi 
other peoples of the world either in thtmght or in 
pose They were allowed to have no opinion of 
own which might be set up as a rule of conduct for t 
who exercised authority over them But the conj; 
that concludes this war will feel the full strength ol 
tides than run now m the hearts and conscience of 
men everywhere Its conclusions will run with t 
tides 

All these things have been true from the very lx 
ning of this stupendous war, and 1 cannot help tl 
ing that if they had been made plain at the very oi 
the sympathy and enthusiasm of the Russian pc 
might have been once for all enlisted on the side oi 
Allies, suspicion and distrust swept away, and a real 
lasting union of purpose effected. Had they belli 
these things at the very moment of their revolution 
had they been confirmed in that belief since, the sac 
verses which have recently marked the progress of t 
affairs toward an ordered and stable government of 
men might have been avoided. The Russian pc 
have been poisoned by the very same falsehoods 
have kept the German people m the dark, and 
poison has been administerecl by the very same ha 
The only possible antidote is the truth. It canno 
uttered too plainly or too often 

From every point of view, therefore, it has seei 
to be my duty to speak these declarations of purpose 
add these speciffc interpretations to what 1 took 
liberty of saying to the Senate in January. Our 
trance into the war has not altered our attitude 
wards the settlement that must come when it is o 
When X said m January that the nations of the wi 
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were entitled not only to free pathways upon the sea but 
also to assured and unmolested access to those pathways 
1 was thinking, and 1 am thinking now, not of the 
smaller and weaker nations alone, which need our coun- 
tenance and support, but also of the great and powerful 
nations, and of our present enemies as well as our pres- 
ent associates in the war I was thinking, and am 
thinking now, of Austria herself, among the rest, as 
well as of Serbia and of Poland. Justice and equality 
of rights can be had only at a great price We are 
seeking permanent, not temporary, foundations for the 
peace of the world and must seek them candidly and 
fearlessly. As always, the right will prove to be the 
expedient. 

What shall we do, then, to push this great war of 
freedom and justice to its righteous conclusion? We 
must clear away with a thorough hand alt impediments 
to success and we must make every adjustment of law 
that will facilitate the full and free use of our whole 
capacity and force as a fighting unit 

One very embarrassing obstacle that stands in our 
way IS that we are at war with Germany but not with 
her allies. ! therefore very earnestly recommend that 
the Congress immediately declare the United States in a 
state of war with Austna-Hungary. Does it seem 
strange to you that this should be the conclusion of the 
argument I have just addressed to you? It is not. It is 
in fact the inevitable logic of what 1 have said. Austria- 
Hungary is for the time being not her own mistress but 
simply the vassal of the German Government. We 
must face the facts as they are and act upon them with- 
out sentiment in this stem business. The government of 
Austria-Hui^ry is not acting upon its own initiative or 
in response to the anshes and feelings of its oam peoples 
but as the instrument of another nation We must meet 
its force with our own and regard the Central Powers 
as but <Hie Hie war can be successfully conducted in 
no other way. The same logic would lead also to a 
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declaration of war against Turkey and Bulgaria 
also are the tools of Germany But they arc mere 
and do not yet stand in the direct path of our nece< 
action We shall go wherever the necessities of 
war carry us, but it seems to me that we should go 
where immediate and practical considerations lea 
and not heed any others 

The financial and military measures which mus 
adopted will suggest themselves as the war am 
undertakings develop, but I will take the liberty of 
posing to you certain other acts of legislation w 
seem to me to be needed for the support of the war 
for the release of our whole force and energy 

It will be necessary to extend in certain partici 
the legislation of the last session with regard to . 
enemies, and also necessary, I believe, to create a 
definite and particular control over the entrance ant 
parture of all persons into and from the llnited St< 

Legislation should be enacted defining as a crirr 
offense every willful violation of the presidential prt 
mations relating to alien enemies promulgated ui 
section 4067 of the Revised Statutes and provn 
appropriate punishments, and women as well as 
should be included under the terms of the acts pla 
restraints upon alien enemies It is likely that as ( 
goes on many alien enemies will he willing to be fed 
housed at the expense of the Government in the de 
tion camps and it would be the purpose of the leg 
tion I have suggested to confine offenders among tl 
in penitentiaries and other similar institutions wl 
they could be made to work as other criminals do 

Recent experience has convinced me that the Cong 
must go further in authoriring the Government to 
limits to prices The law of supply and demand, I 
sorry to say, has been replaced by the law of unrestrit 
selfishness. While we have eliminated profiteenn}: 
several branches of industry it still runs impudei 
rampant in others The farmers, for example, c 
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plain with A ^reat deal uf justice that, while the rej^ula* 
tiun ol tood prices restricts then ineotnes, no restraints 
are placed upon the prices ot most ot the things they 
must themselves purchase, and similar inequities obtain 
on all sides 

It IS imperatively necessary that the consideration ot 
the full use ot the water p<mcr ot the country and also 
the consideration of the systematic and yet economical 
development ot such ot the natural resources ot the 
country as are still under the control ot the tederal 
government should he immediately resumed and alhrnia* 
lively and constructively dealt with at the earliest pus* 
sible moment. 'I he pressing need of such legislation is 
daily becoming mure obvious 

'Ihe legislation proptised at the last session with re* 
gard to regulated combinations among our exporters, 
in order to provide tor our loreign trade a more etiec* 
tive organi/ation and metiicK) ot looperation, ought hy 
all means to be completed at this session 
And 1 beg that the members ot the House of Repre* 
sentatives will permit me to express the opinion that it 
will be impossible to deal in any but a very waste! ul and 
extravagant tasluon with the enormous appropriations 
of the public moneys which must continue to he made, 
if the war is to be properly sustained, unless the House 
will consent to return to its tornier practice ot initiating 
and preparing ail appropriation bills through a single 
committee, in order that responsibility may be centered, 
expenditures standardized and made uniiorm. and waste 
and duplication as much as possible avoided 
Additional legislation may also become necessary be* 
fore the present Congress again adjourns in order to 
elfect the most efficient coordination and operation of 
the railway and other transportation systems uf the 
country, but to that I shall, if circumstances should de- 
mand, call the attention of the Congress upon another 
occasion 

If 1 have overlooked anything that ought to be done 
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for the more effective conduct of the war, your 
counsels will supply the omission What I am 
fectly clear about is that in the present session oj 
Congress our whole attention and energy shouh 
concentrated on the vigorous, rapid, and successful ] 
ecution of the great task of winning the war 

We can do this with all the greater zeal and ent 
asm because we know that for us this is a war of 
principle, debased by no selfish ambition of conquer 
spoliation} because we know, and all the world kn 
that we have been forced into it to save the very ins 
tions we live under from corruption and dcstruc 
The purposes of the Central Powers strike straigh 
the very heart of everything we believe in , their metl 
of warfare outrage every principle of humanity ani 
knightly honor, their intrigue has corrupted the 
thought and spirit of many of our people, their sini 
and secret diplomacy has sought to take our very ti 
tory away from us and disrupt the Union of the Sti 
Our safety would be at an end, our honor forever sul 
and brought into contempt were we to permit t 
triumph They are striking at the very existence 
democracy and liberty. 

It IS because it is for us a war of high, disinterei 
purpose, in which all the free peoples of the world 
bended together for the vindication of right, a war 
the preservation of our Nation and of all that it 
held dear of principle and of purpose, that we feel i 
selves doubly constrained to propose for its out« 
only that which is righteous and of irreproachable in 
lion, for our foes as well as for our friends. The cs 
being just and holy, the settlement must be of like i 
tive and quality. For this we can fight, but for noth 
less noble or less worthy of our tradidons. For t 
cause we entered the war and for this cause will 
battlp until the last gun is fired 

1 have spoken plainly because this seems to me 
time when it is most necessary to speak plainly, in or 
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that all the world in.iy kiunv that even m the heat and 
ardor of the struggle and when our whole thought ts t>f 
carrying the war through to its end we have not for- 
gotten any ideal or principle for which the name ot 
America has been he id m honor among the nations and 
for which It has been our glory to tontend in the great 
generations that went before us A supreme moment ot 
history has come The eyes of the people have been 
opened and they see 'I he hand ot Ciod is laid upon the 
nations lie will show them tavor, 1 devoutly believe, 
only if they rise to the clear heights of Ills own justice 
and merey 



PROCLAMATION OF WAR WITH AUSl 

HUNGARY 

PROCLAMATION^ ISSl TO DLCFMBFR II, I917 

“LNITFD SIAIIS SIAIUltS AI lARGt,” \01 
PT 2 , PP I729-I73I 

* * ♦ Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, Pre* 
of the United States of America, do hereby pro 
to all whom it may concern that a state of war 
between the United States and the Imperial and ] 
Austro-Hungarian Government, and I do spe 
direct all officers, civil or military, of the United S 
that they exercise vigilance and zeal in the dischar 
the duties incident to such a state of war, and 
moreover, earnestly appeal to all American citizen* 
they, in loyal devotion to their country, dedicated 
its foundation to the principles of liberty and ju 
uphold the laws of the land, and give undivided 
willing support to those measures which may be ad( 
by the constitutional authorities in prosecuting the 
to a successful issue and in obtaining a secure anc 
peace , 

And, acting under and by virtue of the auth 
vested in me by the Constitution of the United S 
and the aforesaid sections of the Revised Statutes, 
hereby further proclaim and direct that the condu 
be observed on the part of the United States towar 
natives, citizens, demiens, or subjects of Austria-] 
gary, being males of the age of fourteen years anc 
ward, who shall be within the United States and 
actually naturalized, shall be as follows * 

' Id the first part of this Proclamation the President cites the r 
tion of Congress, December 7» declaring war with Au 

Hungary 
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Ail dmirrm, or subjects of Austria HunRary* 

being males of fourteen >ears and iiptsarcis uho shall he Nut*un the 
United St-ites and not aitinllv natiiralired* are enjoined to preserve 
the peace tow'irds the I nited States and to refrain from inme 
against the public safety, and from violating the laus of the I nited 
States and of the Stites and lerntones thfreof» and to refrain 
from actual hostility or giving inforinationi aid or comfort to the 
enemies of the United Stites and to tompl) strutlv ''»th the regula 
tions whiih are hereby or which may he from time to time promul 
gated h> the President, and so long .is tbej shil! tondtur themselves 
m accordance with law the\ shU! be undisturbed in the peateful 
pursuit of their lives and occupations and be accorded the considera 
tion due to all peaceful and hw ihidmg persons, except so far as 
restrictions mav be neiessiry for their own protection and lor the 
safetv of the United States, and toward smh of said persons as 
conduct themselves in accordance scith law. alt citi/rns of the I mted 
States are eniomed to presets e the peace and to treat them with 
all such friendliness as nia) he compatible with localty and allegiance 
to the United wStates 

And nit natives, citirens. deni/ens or suhiects of Austria Hiingar> 
being males of the age of fourteen >fars and upwards who shall 
he within the I nited States and not actually naturalired who fail 
to conduct themselves as so enjoined, in addition to all other pen* 
aities prescribed hy lass, shall he liable to restraint, or to give 
security, or to remove and depart from the United Slates m the 
manner prescribed by Sections 4069 and 4070 of the Revised Statutes, 
and as prescribed in regulations diil> promulgated hy the President, 

And pursuant to the authority vested in me, 1 hereby 
declare and establish the following regulations, which 
1 find necessary in the premises and for the public 
safety* 

1 No native, citicen, demren or subject of Austria-Hungary, 
being a male of the age of fourteen years and upwards, and not 
actually naturahred. shall depart from the United States until he 
shall have received such permit as the President shall prescribe, or 
except under order of a court, judge, or justice, under Sections 4069 
and 4070 of the Revised Statutes, 

2 No such person shall land in or enter the United States, except 
under such restrictions and at such places as the President may 
prescribe , 

S Every such person of whom there may be reasonable cause to 
believe that hr is aiding or about to aid the enemy, or who may be 
at large to the danger of the public peace or safety, or who violates 
or attempts to violate, or of whom there is reasonable ground to 
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behevr that he i<i about to violate any regul ition duly promul, 
by the President, or any criminal law of the United St-ites, or c 
States or Territories thereof, will be subject to summary arrc 
the United States Marshal, or his deputy, or such other ofBc 
the President shall designate, and to confinement in such pei 
tiary, prison, jail, military camp, or other place of detention as 
be directed by the President 

This proclamation and the regulations herein 
tamed shall extend and apply to all land and w. 
continental or insular, in any way withm the junsdi< 
of the United States 



PLACINCJ KVII R()\IXS i NDI*R (.OVERN- 
Mi'NF COMROI 

PROCLAM ^ no V ’ ISSI n> I>^<IMB^R iqiy FROM 

SIGVFO tOP\, IS MR Wll SOS’s JIllS, (OKKIllFO 
IN HIS OWN H \M> 

* * * Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the I'nitcd Statts, under and by virtue ot the powers 
vested in me bv the lorcKoinK icsolutions and statute, 
and by virtue of all other powers thereto me enabling, 
do hereby, through Newton 1 > Baker, Secretary of 
War, take piisscssion and assume control at 12 o’clock 
noon on the twenty-eighth day ol December, H)!?, of 
each and every system oi transpiirtation and the appur- 
tenances thereof located wholly or m part within the 
boundaries ot the continental United States and consist- 
ing of railroads, and owned or controlled systems of 
coastwise and inland transportation, engaged in general 
transportation, whether operated by steam or by electric 
power, including also terminals, terminal companies 
and terminal asscKiations, sleeping and parlor cars, pri- 
vate cars and private car lines, elevators, warehouses, 
telegraph and telephone lines and all other equipment 
and appurtenances commonly used upon or operated as 
a part of such rail or combined rail and water systems 
of transportation: — to the end that such systems of 
transportation be utilized for the transfer and trans- 
portation of troops, war material and equipment, to tlie 
exclusion so far as may be necessary of all other traffic 
thereon; and that so far as such exclusive use be not 
necessary or desirable, such systems of transportation be 

* In the fimt part of ihU proclamation, the Preaiilent citti the joint 
reiolution* of Cungreii on April 6, 1917, declaring war with Ger- 
many. and on December 7, 1917* declaring war with Aunria Hungary, 
and givev the atatutory authorUatlon for hU action in taking om 
the railroad* 
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operattd and utilized in the perfoimante of such < 
str\ices It. the national interest may requiu and o 
usual and ordinary business and duties oi common 
riers 

It IS hereby directed that the possession, coi 
operation and utilization ot such transportation 
terns hereby by me undertaken shall be esercise 
and through William G McAdoo, who is herelv 
pointed and designated Director General ot Railn 
Said Director may perform the duties imposed 
him, so long and to such extent, as he shall deten 
through the Boards of Directors, Receivers, ofticer* 
employees of siid systems ot transportation Unti 
except so far as said Director shall from time to 
by general or special orders otherwise provide, 
Boards ot Directors, Receivers, officers and empli 
of the various transportation systems shall con 
the operation thereof in the usual and ordinary ct 
of the business of common carriers, in the name 
their respective companies 

Until and except so far as said Director shall 
time to time otherwise by general or special order 
termine, such systems of transportation shall re 
subject to all existing statutes and orders ot the 1 
state Commerce Commission, and to all statutes 
orders of regulating commissions of the various s 
in which saidi systems or any part thereof may be 
ated But any orders, general or special, here 
made by said Director, shall have paramount auth 
and be obeyed as such 

Nothing herein shall be construed as now aHe 
the possession, operation and control of street eU 
passenger railways, including railways commonly c 
interurbans, whether such railways be or be not oi 
or controlled by such railroad companies or sysl 
By subsequent order and proclamation, if and wh 
shall be found necessary or desirable, possession, 
trot or operation may be taken of all or any pai 
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such street railway systems, including subways am! tun- 
nels , and by subsequent order and proclamation posses- 
sion, control and operation in whole or in part may also 
be relinquished to the owners thercot ot any pait ot 
the railroad systems or rail and water systems, posses- 
sion and control ot which are hereby assumed 

'I he Director shall as soon as may be after having 
assumed such possession and control enter upon nego- 
tiations with the sevcia! companies looking to agree- 
ments tor just and reasonable compensation tor the 
possession, use and conttol ot their respective properties 
on the basis of an annual guaranteed compensation, 
above accruing depreciation and the mamteiiance ot 
their properties, equivalent, as nearly as may he, to the 
average of the net operating income thereof for the 
three-year period ending June v>, lyi?! — the results 
of such negotiations to he reported to me fur such 
action as may he appropriate and lawful. 

But nothing herein contained, expressed or implied, 
or hereafter done or suffered hereunder, shall be 
deemed in any way to impair the rights of the stock- 
holders, bondholders, creditors and other persons hav- 
ing interests m said systems of transportation or in the 
profits thereof, to receive just and adequate compensa- 
tion for the use and control and operation of their 
property hereby assumed 

Regular dividends hitherto declared, and maturing 
interest upon bonds, debentures and other uhligatiuns. 
may be paid in due course, and such regular dividends 
and interest may continue to be paid until and unless 
the said Director shall from time to time otherwise 
by general nr special orders determine ; and, subject to 
the approval of the Director, the various carriers may 
agree upon and arrange for the renewal and extension 
of maturing obligations 

I'xcept With the prior written assent of said Direc- 
tor, no attachment by mesne process or on execution 
shall be levied on or against any of the property used 
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by any of said transportation systems m the condt 
their business as common carriers, but suits ma 
brought by and against said earners and judgr 
rendered as hitherto until and except so far as 
Director may, by general or special orders, othe 
determine 

From and after 12 o’clock on said twenty-eightl 
of December, 1917, all transportation systems me 
in this order and proclamation shall conclusive 
deemed within the possession and control of said I 
tor without further act or notice But for the pu 
of accounting said possession and control shall 
from 12 o’clock midnight on Dec 31, 1917 
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SIAIIMIM lO tONt.Rl SS, IH t I MBI R 2/S. 1917. I-ROM 
IN MR UIISiJN’N mib 

1 IIAM’ the powers o\cr the transporta- 

tion systenus of the country which were ftrantcci me 
by the Act ol Congiess of last August because it has be- 
come imperalisely necessary for me to do so This is 
a war of resources no less than of men, perhaps even 
more than of men, and it is necessary for the complete 
mobilization of our resources that the transportation 
systems of the country should be organized and cm- 
ploved under a single authority and a simplihcd method 
of coordination which base not prosed possible under 
private management and control I he committee oi 
railsvay esccutises who have been cooperating with 
the Gos eminent in this all-important matter have done 
the utmost that it was possible for them to do; have 
done It with patriotic zeal and ssith great ability, but 
there were dillicultieH th.it they could neither escape 
nor neutralize Complete unity of administration m 
the present circumstances invoUcs upon occasion and at 
many points a serious dislocation of earnings, and the 
committee was, of course, without power or authority 
to re-arrange charges or effect proper compensations 
and adjustments of earnings. Several roads which were 
willingly and with admirable public spirit accepting the 
orders of the committee have already suffered from 
these circumstances and should not be required to suffer 
further. In mere fairness to them the full authority 
of the Government must he substituted The Govern- 
ment Itself will thereby gain an immense increase of 
efficiency in the conduct of the war and of the innu- 
merable activities upon which its successful conduct 
depends. 
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The public interest must be first served and, in 
tion, the financial interests of the Government am 
financial interests of the railways must be brouKht i. 
a common direction The financial operations o 
1 ailways need not then interfere with the borrowin 
the Government, and they themselves can be cond 
at a greater advantage Investors m railway sccu 
may rest assured that their rights and interests w 
as scrupulously looked after by the Government as 
could be by the directors of the several railway sys 
Immediately upon the reassembling of Congress I 
recommend that these definite guarantees he g 
first, of course, that the railway properties will be 
tamed during the period of federal control in as 
repair and as complete equipment as when taken 
by the Government, and, second, that the roads 
receive a net operating income equal m each ca 
the average net income of the three years prcc 
Tune 30, XQi? . and I am entirely confident that the 
gress will be disposed in this case, as in others, t 
that justice is done and full security assured t 
owners and creditors of the great systems whic 
CJovernmcnt must now use under its own dirccti 
else suffer serious embarrassment 

The Secretary of War and I are agreed that, a 
circumstances being taken into consideration, thi 
results can be obtained under the immediate cxc 
direction of the Hon William G McAdoo, 
practical experience peculiarly fits him for the s 
and whose authority as Secretary of the Treasur 
enable him to coordinate as no other man coul 
many financial interests which will be invo]ve< 
which might, unless systematically directed, suffei 
embarrassing entanglements 

The Government of the United States is th< 
great Government now engaged in the war whic 
not already assumed control of this sort. I 
thought to be m the spirit of American institute 
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attempt to ilo c\crvthing that was netessajt tlirou|j;h 
privalt maHanemerit. ami il /tal ami ahihtj ami patii- 
otic moti\e touhl hast* ascompiishct! the necessary 
unihcation ot aclministiatioiu it woulti ceitainlv ha\c 
been atcomphshttl, hut no zeal or abiht\ could over- 
come insupeiable obstacles, ami I have deemed it mv 
duty to rcco}'ni/e that tact iii all candor now that it is 
demonstrated and to use without reserve the preat 
authority reposed in me \ ureat national necessity 
dictated the action and 1 was therefore not at liberty 
to abstain irom it 
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ADDRISS DLinrRin AI A JOINl MISSION Ot lUL 
nO{ SI S 01 (ONORfSS, lANl AR\ 4, 19*8 
OFFK'IAl- <30VLRNMJNr !»l BLItAIION IN MR 
son's FILFS. 

I HAVE asked the privilege of addressing you m « 
to report to you that on the twenty-eighth oi 
cembcr last, during the recess of the Congress, a 
through the Secretary of War and uniler tlie auth 
conferred upon me by the Act of Congress appr 
August 29, 1916 , 1 took possession and assumed co 
of the railway lines of the country and the systen 
water transportation under their control, 'f'his 
seemed to be imperatively necessary in the intere 
the public welfare, m the presence of the great tas. 
war with which we are now dealing As our own e> 
cnce develops difficulties and makes it clear what 
are, 1 have deemed it my duty to remove those dii 
ties wherever 1 have the legal power to do so 
assume control of the vast railway systems of the « 
try IS, I realize, a very great responsibility, but tc 
to do so in the existing circumstances would have 
a much greater I assumed the less responsibility n 
than the weightier 

I am sure that I am speaking the mind of all thoi 
ful Americans when I say that it is our duty as the n 
sentatives of the Nation to do everything that 
necessary to do to secure the complete mobilizatio 
the whole resources of America by as rapid and effe 
means as can be found. Transportation supplies al 
arteries of mobilization. Unless it be under a si 
and unified direction, the whole process of the Nat 
action is embarrassed. 

It was m the true spirit of America, and it was ri 
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th.it MC should hrst tr\ to cttctt tht nctcss.irv uniiK.ition 
under the volunt.try .ution of thonc i^ho wire in ih.irKe 
of the |;?rt.it nidw.iv properties, .ind \\t did try it. i he 
dircttoisoJ the r.ii!tt.iys rcspondeil tothenied promptly 
.ind jj;tnerously. 'I he jjroup ol r.iilM,p exeeutivcs who 
were ihtirited with tlic t.isk of .utu.tl loordiiKition nnd 
gcnei.i! diiection pvifoimed their diHicuit dutieii with 

р, itriotK /e.il .uni in.trked .ihilitv, .is w.i!i to h.i\c been 
e\petted, .uul did, I helicse, cserything tli.it it w.is pos- 
sible for them to do in the tiriumst.iiucs It 1 h.ivc 
t.ik(.n the t.isk out o< their h.iiuls, it h.is not been bec.iuse 
of .iny iltrelution or t.tilure on thtir p.irt but only be- 

с. iust there were some things whuli the (lovermncnt t.in 
do .tnd priviite m.tn.igcincnt cannot We sh.ill continue 
to v.iluc most highly the advitc .tnd .tssist.tiue of these 
gentlemen anil I .im sure we shall not hml them with- 
holding It 

It had betome unmistakably plain that only under 
(jovirnment admmistr.ition lan the entire equipment of 
the several systems of transportation be fully and unre- 
servedly thrown into a common service without injurious 
discrimination against particular properties Only under 
(jovernment administration can an absolutely unre- 
stricted and unembarrassed common use be made of all 
tracks, terminals, terminal facilities and equipment of 
every kind. Only under that authority can new termi- 
nals be constructed and developed without regard to 
the requirements or limitations of particular roads. But 
under Government administration all these things will 
be possible,-— not instantly, but as fast as practical 
difficulties, which cannot be merely conjured away, give 
way before the new management. 

The common administration will be earned out with 
as little disturbance of the present operating organiza- 
tions and personnel of the railways as possible. Nothing 
will be altered or disturbed which it is not necessary to 
disturb. We are serving the public interest and safe- 
guarding the public safety, but we are also regardful 
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of the interest of those by whom these great propei 
are ow'ncd and glad to avail ourselves of the expern 
and trained ability of those who have been manaj 
them It IS necessary that the transportation of tre 
and of war materials, of food and of fuel, and of ev 
thing that is necessary lor the full mobilization of 
energies and resources of the country, should be 
considered, but it is clearly in the public interest 
that the ordinary activities and the normal indust 
and commercial life of the country should be intcrft 
with and dislocated as little as possible, and the pu 
may rest assured that the interest and coin'cmcnct 
the private shipper will be as carefully served and s 
guarded as it is possible to sctve and safeguard it m 
present extraordinary tiicuinstances 

While the present authority ol the J'.xecutive sufl 
loi all purposes of administration, and while of coi 
all private interests must foi the present give way 
the public necessity, it is, I am sure you will agree v 
me, right and necessary that the owners and credit 
of the railways, the holders of their stocks and boi 
should receive from the Govcrinneiit an unqualt 
guarantee that their properties will be mamtaii 
tiiroughout the period of federal control in as g< 
repair and as complete equipment as at present, < 
that the several roads will receive under federal m 
agement such compensation as is equitable and just al 
to their owners and to the general public I would s 
gest the average net railway operating income of 
three years ending June 30, 1917 I earnestly recc 
mend that these guarantees be given by appropn 
legislation, and given as promptly as circumstan 
permit. 

I need not point out the essential justice of such gu 
antees and their great influence and significance as 1 
ments in the present financial and industrial situation 
the country Indeed, one of the strong arguments 
assuming control of the railroads at this time is 
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hnantial .irf'tmunt It is nucss.irv tli.it the i.ilues ot 
laihuiN s<(.untKs shoiihi he justU ,iiui l.nilv proteited 
.iml that the hum tiii.iiuial opiratiims cmmv \ear netcs- 
sarv i»> toniKitioii with the inamtinaiiu npcr.ttiou .iiul 
ilc\chipmeiit ot the io.uls shoulil. tiuiia^ tlie pmotl ol 
the N\ai. he wise!) uhttid to tin htiaiuial opiiations ot 
the (nnetnincnt. Out hrsi dut\ is, nl i<»inst, to eoii- 
sene the (omrnoii mteitst .iml the uminion s.iiett arul 
to make iiitain that iiotiim^ stands in the wav ot the 
MHCCssiul pioseiulioii ol tlie (•leat wai loi Iih(tt\ and 
justue, hut It IS also an nh!i|;;atn>n ol puhiu ionstnnie 
and of puhht honoi that the pro ite inteiests we disturb 
biiouUI he kept salt lioin unpist injui\, anti it is ot the 
utmost tonstt|uriue to iht (loternnunt itsell that all 
great hnaiuial operations shouUi he stahih/cil and tour- 
dinatcti with tiu iinaiuial opuations ol the (onernittent. 
No hoirowmg siiould tun athwait the hoi rowings ot 
the ledeiai trtasur^, and no tundamcntal industri.it \aU 
tics bhouUI ail) wilt It he iinimissaril) im|uircd. In the 
hands ot main tliousainls ol small iinvstois in the touii- 
tr\, as well as m national hanks, in insurance tornpanns, 
111 sat mgs hanks, m trust tompames, in tin.incial agciuies 
of eu'tv kind, ladwai securities, the sum total of which 
runs up to some ten or cleccn thousand millions, con- 
stitute a \ital part ot the structute ot credit, and the 
unquestioned »olidit> of that structure must be main- 
tamed. 

Ihc Secretary of War •nml I casilv agreed that, in 
view of the many complcs interests which must he s.iic- 
guarded and harmoni/ed. as well as hreause of his ex- 
ceptional cxpcririuc and ahihty in this new held of 
governmental ,nction, the Honorable William (i. Me- 
Adoo was the right man to assume direct administrative 
control of this new executive task. At our request, he 
consented to assume the authority and duties of organ- 
irer and Director (ieneral of the new Railway Admin- 
istration. I Ir has assumed those duties and his work is 
m active progress. 
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It IS. probably too much to expect that even umlci 
unshed ladway adtninis.tration which will now be pos. 
sufhticnt economies can be effected m the opcratio 
tilt railways to make it possible to add to their ei 
merit and extend then operative tacilitics as much a* 
present extraordinary demands upon their use will 
der desirable without resoiting to the national trea 
lor the funds. If it is not possible, it will, of toi 
be necessary to resort to the Congress for grant 
money for that purpose I he Secretary of the I’rea 
will advise with your committees with regard to 
very practical aspect of the matter I'or the pres 
i suggest only the guarantees I have indicated and < 
appropriations as are necessary at the outset of 
task 1 take the liberty of expressing the hope < 
the Congress may grant these promptly and ungn 
ingly We are dealing with great matters and wi] 
am sure, deal with them greatly. 
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AI)I>RJ ss 1)1 1 IM Kn> \l \ lOlM SI SSION )»1 liii IWU 
lioisisoi tust.Kiss, I \M AH') K, n)iS. I’Wisi 
Oll-UIM RSMI \r HUtlU MION IN MR VVII- 

W»N*S I 111 S. 

O Nt r niorr, .it repeatedly before, the spokesmen of 
the Central I’liipireH haic uulKated tiivir destre to 
disiuss the objeits ol the nar aitii the possible bases of 
a general peaee. Parleys have been in progress at Urest- 
Lttovsk between representatiees ot the Central Powers 
to which the attention of all the belligerents has been 
invited for the purpose of aseertaining whether it may 
be possible to extend these parleys into a general con- 
ference with regard to terms of peace and settlement. 
The Russian representatives presented not only a per- 
teitly delinite statement of the principles upon which 
they would be willing to conclude peace but also an 
equally dehnite program of the concrete application of 
those principles, ihe representatives of the Central 
Powers, on their part, presented an outline of settlement 
which, if much less delmite, seemed susceptible of iiber.il 
interpretation until their specihe program of practical 
terms was added. 1 hat program proposed no conces- 
sions at all either to the sovereignty of Russia or to 
the preferences of the populations with whose fortunes 
it dealt, hut meant, in a word, that the Central Empires 
were to keep every foot of territory their armed forces 
had occupied,— -every province, every city, every point 
of vantage,— as a permanent addition to their territo- 
ries and their power. It is a reasonable conjecture that 
the general principles of settlement which they at hrst 
suggested originated with the more liberal statesmen of 
Germany and Austria, the men who have begun to feel 
the force of their own peoples' thought and purpose, 

iss 
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while the concrete teims ot actual settlement tame f 
the mihtaiy leacleis who have no thought but to 1 
what they ha\e got The negotiations have been br< 
ott The Russian representatives were sincere ani 
earnest. Ihey cannot entertain such proposals of 
quest and domination 

'I he whole incident is full of significance it is 
full of perplexity With whom are the Russian re 
sentatives dealing^ I'or whom arc the leprescntat 
of the Centi d Ismptres speaking'^ Art they speal 
foi the majorities of then lespeetive parliaments oi 
the minority parties, that military and imperial 
minority which has so far dominated their whole pi 
and controlled the affairs of 1 urke*y and of the Bal 
states which have felt obliged to become their associ 
in this war^ 1 he Russian representatives have insis 
very justly, very wisely, and in the true spirit of rnoi 
democracy, that the conferences they have been hole 
with the I eutonic and '1 urlcish statesmen should be i 
within open, not closed, doors, and all the world 
been audience, as was desired 1 o wliom have we I 
listening, then^ I o those who speak, the spirit and in 
tiun oi the Resolutions ot the (letman Reichstag ot 
ninth of July last, the spirit and intention of the hb< 
leaders and parties of (lermany, or to tltose wlio r« 
and defy that spirit and intention and insist upon i 
quest and subjugation^ <)i are we listening, in f 
to both, unreconciled and in open and hopeless con 
diction? 'I'iiese are very serious and pregnant questn 
Upon the answer to them depends the peace of 
world. 

But, whatever the results of the parleys at Br 
Litovsk, wiiatever tiie confusions of counsel and of } 
pose in the utterances of the spokesmen of the Cen 
hrnpires, they have again attempted to acquaint 
world with their objects in the war and have again cl 
lenged their adversaries to say what their objects 
and what sort of settlement they would deem just . 
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satisfatton. Ihiu is m» juson why that ilial- 

leiigi. shoiiUI iu>t he uspuiukti t<i, .uui re's|Miniitd to 
with the utmost caiuior. W’t Uiil not wait tor it Not 
once, but again and again, we have laid our whole 
thought and purpose* he*lore the woild, not in general 
terms only, hut each tune* with sutheient dehnition to 
make it clear what sort of definitive terms of settlement 
must ntcessaiil) spring out ot them Within the last 
week Ml I lo\d t»eorge has spoken with idinirahle 
candor and in adiiiiiahle spirit toi the* people and (iov> 
ernment ot (ireai Britain ihere is no eotifusion of 
counsel among the adversaries ot the Cciiti il Roweis, 
no uncertainty ot piiiuiple, no vagueness etf ileiail. 1 he* 
only secrecy ot counsel, the* only lack of teailess frank- 
ness, the only failure to make dctiiiiie statement of the 
objects of the war, lies with (Kriiiaiiv and her \lhcs. 
'Ihc issues of life and death hang upon these definitions. 
No statesman who has the least coiietptioii of his re- 
sponsibility ought tor a moment to permit himself to 
continue this tragical and appalling outpouring ot blood 
and treasure unless he is sure beyond a peradventuie 
that the objects of tite vital sacrifice are part and parcel 
of the scry life of Society and that the people for whom 
he speaks think them right and imperative as he does. 

ihere is, moreover, a voice calling fur these dehiii- 
tions ot pniuiple and of purpose which is, it seems to 
me, more tlirilhiig and more compelling than any ot 
the many moving voices with winch the troubled air 
of the world is filled It is the voice of the Russian peo- 
ple. They are prostrate and all but helpless, it would 
seem, before the grim power of (lermany, which has 
hitherto known no relenting and no pity. Their power, 
apparently, is shattered And yet their soul is not sub- 
servient. They will not yield either m principle or in 
action, ritrir conception of what is right, of what it 
IS humane and honorahie for them to accept, has been 
stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a generos- 
ity of spirit, and a universal human sympathy which 
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must challenge the admiration ot every friend oi 
kind, and they have refused to compound their 
or desert others that they themselves may be safe 
call to us to 5>av what it is that we desire, in what 
anything, our purpose and oui spirit differ from t 
and I behev'c that the people of the I 'nitcd States 
wish me to respond, with utter simplicity and 
ness Whether their present leaders believe it o 
It IS our heartfelt desire and luipe that some wai 
be opened whereby we may be privileged to assi 
people of Russia to attain their utmost hope of 1 
and ortlered peace 

it w ill be our wish and purpose that the proces' 
peace, when they arc begun, shall be absolutely 
and that they shall involve and permit hencefor 
secret understandings of any kind. 'I'he day of con 
and aggrandizement is gone by. so is also the d, 
secret covenants entered into m the interest of pa 
!ar governments and likely at some unIookei)-for 
ment to upset the peace of the world It is this h 
fact, now clear to the view of every public man w 
thoughts do not stili linger m an age that is dead 
gone, wlucli makes it possible for every nation w 
purposes are consistent with justice and the peac 
the world to avow now or at any other time the oh 
It has in view 

We entered this war because violations of right 
occurred which touched us to the quick and made th( 
of our own people impossible unless they were corrt 
and the world secured once for all against their n 
rence What we demand in this war, therefore, is r 
mg peculiar to ourselves It is that the world be n 
fit and safe to live in; and particularly that it be n 
safe for every peace-loving nation which, like our i 
wishes to live its own life, determine its own instituti 
be assured of justice and fair dealing by the other 
pies of the world as against force and selfish aggrest 
All the peoples of the world are in effect partners in 
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interest, and foi our own pait mc see serv ile.iih that 
unless justiie be tltmt to others it will not he done* to us 
lilt piojjiam ot the woiid's ptate, theiefoic, is our 
piojriam, ind that pioj^ram, the only possible pio|j;rain, 
as, wc sec it, is this 

I Open eoeenants ot peace, openly aiiieed at. after 
wiiitli there siiali be no pi o ate intei national under 
standings ot any kind but diploniaty shall pioeectl 
alwa)s i rankly and in the publie eiew 

IJ Absolute lietdom of navijiation upon the seas, 
outside teiritorml waters, alike in piaic aiul in wai, e\- 
eept as the* seas may be closed in whole or in part by 
intciiiational action tor the cnioreement ot inter* 
national cosenants, 

111 1 he removal, so far as posMblc, of all economic 

bairicis and the establishment ot an e({u.tlity of trade 
conditions amont; all the nations consentm}; to the peace 
and assoc latitiit themselves for its maintenance 
iV. Adc<]uate Kti^trantces ijiven ami taken that na* 
tional aimaments will he reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with domestic safety . 

V. A free, opciMmndccl, and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all lolomai claims, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in determining ail such 
questions of sovereignty the interests of the populations 
coiKcrncd must have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the government whose title is to be determined. 

Yl. I he evacuation of all Russian territory and such 
a settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will 
secure the best and freest cooperation of the other na* 
tions of the world in obtaining for her an unhampered 
and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent 
determination of her own political development and 
national policy and assure her of a sincere welcome into 
the society of free nations under institutions of her 
own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance 
also of every kind that she may need and may herself 
desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her siater 
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nations m the months to come will be the acid test c 
their good will, of their comprehension of her ncet 
as distinguished from their own mtciests, and of the 
intelligent and unsellish sympathy 

VII Belgium, the whole woild will agree, must I 
evacuated and restored, without any attempt to lim 
the soscreignty which she enjoNs m common w'lth . 
other free nations No other single act will seivc 
this will serve to restore conhdcncc among the natio 
in the laws which they have themselves set and dete 
mined for the gosernment of their relations with o 
another Without this heating act the wiiolc structu 
and validity of international law is forever impaired 

VIII All French territory should be freed and t 
invaded portions restored, and the wrong done 
France by Prussia m 1X71 m the matter of Alsace-L( 
raine, which has unsettled the peace of the world f 
nearly fifty years, should be righted, in order that pea 
may once more be made secure in the interest of all 

IX A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy shoi 
be effected along clearly recognizable lines of natu 
ality 

X The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose ph 
among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and 
sured, should be accorded the freest opportunity 
autonomous development. 

XI Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should 
evacuated; occupied territories restored, Serbia 
corded free and secure access to the sea , and the re 
tions of the several Balkan states to one another det 
mined by friendly counsel along historically cstablisl 
lines of allegiance and nationality, and internatio 
guarantees of the political and economic independei 
and territorial integrity of the several Balkan sta 
should be entered into 

Xn. The Turkish portions of the present Otton 
Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but 
other nationalities which are now under Turkish i 
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shouUi be absurci! in umhuihteil sccuiity ol Iitc aiui an 
absolutely unmolestnl op}>oitunity ot autonomous devel- 
opment, and the Dardanelles should be permanently 
opened as a free passage to the ships and commerce ot 
all nations under international guarantees 

XIII \n independent Polish state should be erected 
which should include the territories inhabited by indis- 
putably Polish populations, which should be assured a 
free and secure access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity 
should be guaiantced by international covenant. 

XIV \ geneial association ot nations must be 
formed undei specitic covenants lot the puipose ot 
attording mutual guarantees oi politic li iiulepcndence 
and territorial integrity to great and small stites alike 

In regard to these essential nctitications ot wrong 
and assertions of right wc teel ourselves to he intimate 
partners of all the governments and peoples associated 
together against the Imperialists \Ve cannot be sep- 
arated in interest or divided m purpose Wc stand 
together until the end. 

h'oi such arrangements and covenants wc are willing 
to tight and to continue to fight until they are achieved, 
hut only because we wish the right to prevail and desire 
a just and stable peace such as lan be seeured only bv 
removing the chief provocations to war, which this pro- 
gram does remove. We have no jealousy of (lerman 
greatness, and there is nothing m this program that 
impairs it. We grudge her no achievement or distinc- 
tion of learning or ot pacific enterprise such as have 
made her record very bright and very enviable. We do 
not wish to injure her or to block m any way her legiti- 
mate influciue or power. We do nut wish to tight her 
cither with arms or with hostile arrangements of trade 
it she Is willing to associate herself with us and the other 
peace-loving nations of the world in covenants of justice 
and law and fair dealing. We wish her only to accept a 
place of equality among the peoples of the world, — the 




WEIXOMI' lO llil* MRS! RIMWIAN 
MINIS! 1 R \I WXSHINGION 


RI pn H> nil RlM\Sl\N MlMSll R, DR UJNSIASUN 
Avoi 1 1 sn*. » »’»>N HIS I’Ri sj \i \ nos oi t ri m \. 
mis, JAMAR\ 15, 1918 IKOM "JUIUIM 
Bl 1 I I IIN,*' Ml. 21 I 

I AM h.tpp\ tn .utt'pr tlu letttrs hy whiih Uis 
M.ijtst\. the Kilt); (»i Runnitia, i(.i.rctiits >(H> as 
envoy vvtraoitiiitaiv aiu! ntinistci pUnipottittiaiv to 
the Govcrmiunt ot the I iiitsii Statvs, ami to aiconi 
you toiinal ut.t>);nttion in that vapacitv 

I apprciiatv ami tliank voii tor thv views vou i\prcsH 
with regaul to thv piistnt cHtvt ol the tittranie ol the 
Govvrnmtnt ol the I muti Stitvs ot \nierita into the 
fearful war now raKiii); in I uropv ami vour hopeful 
prediction that throu);i] this a new order ttf thin);s 
huilt uptiii till tnedoin ot nations and international 
equity will usult 

'fhe l‘niinl States has hem toned into this jjieat 
coiiHiit mmh against its will, ami vet there is a t;reat 
undiriyinK satislaition in the tliou|;ht that no ion);ir 
must till i'nitid Stales stand off, a mute speitator, in 
the presence ot the cruel and harbarii aits whiih hive 
hem heaped upon >our people Xour nition has en> 
dured with evtraordinary patience and self-possession a 
loiiK scries of tyrannies at the hands of a nlentless 
oppressor, ami the I’nited States, in li);htinK to proteit 
her own liberty and integrity as a nation, is glad to 
have freed its arm for the like proteition of your 
country ami >our country's allies I am glad to express 
the coniidenie that our combined efforts will issue in a 
final triumph of right and liberty. 

The intercourse between our two countries m the 
past, while .ilways animilril h> trust and confuienre, has 
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not been e\tensive, but Rumania and the United Sta 
are now drawn closer together as common sufferers 
a common cause, and the action of the Government 
Rumania in sending a diplomatic representative to t 
country is accepted as an added evidence of frater 
good will and a welcome recognition of the importai 
of unity and good understanding 

I welcome you to our country as the first Roman 
Minister at Washington, and I am sure that your effo 
in that high capacity to promote the common intei 
at both Rumania and the Ignited States will be succ« 
iul In these effoits I shall be most happy to give y 
my hearty cooperation 

I trust that you will lind your residence at this capi 
most agreeable 
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SI All MINI I IMIOIDISO nil nil. tl'RI All MINI 
OROl R, JAM AR\ IQ, IQl8 tROM ORIGIN \L t 0!*V 
IN MR son’s mis 

1 WAS, ol toursc, consuUetl by Mr (larticld before 
the lut! order of yesterday was issued, and fuUy 
agreed with him that it was ncccssarj, much as ! re- 
gretted the necessity 1 his war calls lor many sacri- 
fices, and sacrifices of the sort called for by this order 
arc inhnitcly less than sairihces of life which might 
otherwise be involved It is absolutely necessary to 
get the ships away, it is absolutely necessary to relieve 
the congestion at the ports and upon the railways, it 
IS absolutely necessary to move great quantities of food, 
and It IS absolutely necessary that our people should 
be warmed m their homes if nowhere else, and half- 
way measures would not have accomplished the desired 
ends If action such as this had not been taken, we 
should have limped along from day to day with a 
slowly improving condition of affairs with regard to 
the shipment of food and of coal, but without such 
immediate relief as had become absolutely necessary 
because of the congestions of traffic which have been 
piling up for the last few months. 

1 have every confidence that the result of action of 
this sort Will justify it and that the people of the 
country will loyally and patriotically respond to neces- 
sities of this kind as they have to every other sacrifice 
involved in the war. We are upon a war footing, and 
I am confident that the people of the United States are 
willing to observe the same sort of discipline that 
might be involved in the actual conflict itself. 
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"ORDERLY OBSI^RVANCE OI- Till*: 
bABBAni" 

MLihUH lO Itll ARNn AND NAVY Ol' I IH DNt 
t>l\ns, I \M AR^ 20, IRUM t OP^ IN 1 

\\1IM>N' S IMIS 

T I11% Prcsuknt, lommamltr in thief of the Ai 
and Navy, following the leverent example of 
predecessors, titsires and enjoins the ordcily obst 
ante of the Sabbath by the oAters and men in the n 
tary and naval service of the United States ''1 
importance for man and beast of the prescribed wee 
rest, the sati cd rights of Christian soldiers and saih 
a becoming deference to the best sentiment of a Ch 
tian people, and a due regard for the Divine \ 
demand that Sunday labor m the Army and Navy 
reduced to the measure of strict necessity. Such 
observance of Sunday is dictated by the best traditi 
of our people and by the convictions of all who looli 
Divine Piovidencc for guidance and protection, and 
lepcating in this order the language of President I 
coin, the President is confident that he is speaking a 
to the hearts and to the consciences of those under 
authority 
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EFFICIENCY OF WAR DEPARTMENT 


STATEMHNT ANSWERING SLNAFOR CHAMBERLAIN’S 
CHARGE OP ( 50 ^tRNM^NT INEFUCHNCY, JANU- 
ARY 21, 1918 FROM “OFUCIAI BULLETIN,” 

NO 214. 

S ENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S statement as to the 
present inaction and ineffectiveness of the Govern- 
ment IS an astonishing and absolutely unjustiHable dis- 
tortion of the truth As a matter of fact, the War 
Department has performed a task of unparalleled mag- 
nitude and difficulty with extraordinary promptness and 
efficiency. There have been delays and disappointments 
and partial miscarriages of plans, all of which ha\e 
been drawn into the foreground and exaggerated by 
the investigations which have been in progress since 
the Congress assembled — investigations which drew 
indispensable officials of the department constantly 
away from their work and officers from their com- 
mands and contributed a great deal to such delay and 
confusion as had inevitably arisen But, by compari- 
son with what has been accomplished, these things, 
much as they were to be regretted, were insignificant, 
and no mistake has been made which has been repeated 
Nothing helpful or likely to speed or facilitate the 
war tasks of the Government has come out of such 
criticism and investigation. I understand that reorgani- 
zations by legislation are to be proposed — 1 have not 
been consulted about them and have learned of them 
only at second hand — but their proposal came after 
effective measures of reorganization had been thought* 
fully and maturely perfected, and inasmuch as these 
measures have been the result of experience, the^ are 
much more likely than any others to be effective, if the 
Congress will but remove the few statutory obstades of 

i6r 
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ngtcl departmental orjjani/atujti which stand in tl 
way I he Itgishti\t proposals t have heard of wo 
involve long additional vlelays anvl turn our evpene 
into mere lost motion Mv association and const 
conference with the Secretary of War have taught 
to regard him as one of the ablest public ofticia\s I h, 
ever known 1 he country will soon learn whether 
or his critics understand the business in hand 

1 o add, as Senator Chamberlain did, that there 
inefficiency in every depaitmcnt and bureau of the G 
eminent is to show such ignorance of actual conditu 
as to make it impossible to attach any iinpoitance 
his statement I am bound to infer that that statemi 
sprang out of opposition to the administiation's wlv 
policy rather than out of any serious intention to reto 
Its piactice 



APP1-.AL ro nil- l-ARMl'Rb TO “STAND BY” 

MLSSAOl lO IIU 1 \RMI RS’ t OSM I R1 N< I A1 I KBANA, 
Illinois, 1918 IRON! “(illKlAI 

Bt'I I 1 IIN,” NO 222. 

I AM veiv sorry imleed th.it I sannot be picscnt in 
person .it tht I ih.in.i (.onttr(.nce ' I siioulci like 
to enjoy tlie benefit of the ini>ptr.ition iiul extiunj^e of 
cnitniiel s^iiKh I know I should obtain, but in tlie cir- 
ciimstincis It has seemed impossibk lor me to be pres* 
ent, anil there tore I can only send you a very earnest 
messaj^e e\{>ressm|{ my interest and the thou};ht<i which 
such a eoiiteTence must bring prominently into eveij 
mind. 

I need not tell you, for I am sure you re.2li/e as 
keenly as I do, that we are as a Nation in the presence 
of a great task which demands supreme sacrifice and 
endeasor of every one of us We can give everything 
that IS needed with the greater willingness, and even 
satisfaction, because the object of the war in which we 
are engaged is the greatest that free men have evei 
undertaken. It is to prevent the life of the world from 
being determined and the fortunes of men eveiywhere 
affected by smalt groups of military masters, who seek 
their own interest and the selfish ilominion throughout 
the world of the (iovernments they unhappily tor the 
moment control You will not need to be convincetl 
that it was necessary for us as a free people to rake 
part in this war It had raised its evil hand against 
us I'he rulers of Germany had sought to exercise 
their power in such a way as to shut oil our econoime 

' Mr WilwHi vrat prevenird by illn<M from being preieni at the 
Conferenre Since Secretary Huu«iun, who wat to have reprenenied 
the Premdem, wa» al«u unable tu attend the Conferenee, owing to 
a tie up in iran'puriBiiuii faciliiie* the menage wai prevented by 
Preiideni Jamev u( the (Iniierviiy of lllinoi* 
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life so far as our intercourse with Europe was 
cerned, and to confine our people within the We 
Hemisphere while they accomplished purposes v 
would have permanently impaired and impeded < 
process of our national life and have put the fortun 
America at the mercy of the Imperial Governmei 
Germany 

This was no threat It had become a reality 1 
hand of violence had been laid upon out own pi 
and our own property m flagrant violation not on 
justice but of the well-recogni/ed and long-star 
covenants of international law and treaty We 
fighting, therefore, as truly for the liberty and 
government of the Ignited States as if the war ol 
own Revolution had to be fought over again , and < 
man in every business in the United States must 1 
by this time that his whole future fortune lies ii 
balance Our national life and our whole econ 
development will pass under the sinister iriBuenci 
foreign control if we do not win We must win, t 
fore, and we shall win. I need not ask you to pi 
your lives and fortunes with those of the rest o 
Nation to the accomplishment of that great end 

You will rcalt/e, as I think statesmen on both 
of the water realize, that the culminating crisis o 
struggle has come and that the achievements of 
year on the one side or the other must determm> 
issue. It has turned out that the forces that figh 
freedom, the freedom of men all over the world as 
as our own, depend upon us m an extraordinary an 
expected degree for sustenance, for the supply o 
materials by which men are to live and to fight, 
It will be our glory when the war is over that we 
supplied those materials and supplied them abundt 
and It will be all the more glory because in supp 
them we have made our supreme effort and sacrtfic 

In the field of agriculture we liave agencies and ir 
mentalities, fortunately, such as no other govern 
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in the c.in slum 1 he IXpurtnunt oi 

IS unduubttdiv the jjrtattst |jrat(Jt.d .uui stientiht .ign- 
cultuial ornam/atioii in the woild Its total annual 
budftet ol >46,000.000 has bttn intreastd dunns tiit 
last four >’<■'•0'’ loore than 7a per tent It h.is a stall 
of 18,000, intludins a larnc number ol hi}»hlv trained 
experts, and aloiif'sidt ol it stand the unique land-grant 
tollcgcs, whieh aie without example elsewhere, and the 
69 state aiul tedera! experiment stations I htse col- 
leges and experiment stations have a total endowment 
of plant anti eijuipinent of 'i' 17 a, 000 ,000 anel an intoine 
ol more than s^^,ooo,ot)o, with 10,271 teMehers, a 
rcbtiient stutlent btniy of 12^,000, anel a vast ,idehtion.d 
number receiving instruction at their homes County 
agents, joint otheers of the Department ol Vgriculture 
and of the colleges, arc everywhere e«>opcrating with 
the farmers anti assisting them. The number of exten- 
sion workers under the bmith-Levcr .\et and under the 
recent cmergeney legislation has grtnvn to f.voo men 
and women working regularly m the various ebmmuni- 
ties and taking to the iarnier the latest scientific and 
practical information 

Alongside these great public agencies stand the very 
effective voluntary organisations among the farmcis 
themselves which arc more and more learning the best 
methods of cooperation and the best methods of putting 
to practical use the assistance derived from govern- 
mental sources. 'Fhe hanking legislation of the last 
two or three years has given the Cirmers access to the 
great lendahic capital of the country, and It has become 
the duty both of the men in charge of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System and of the barm I.oan Banking 
System to see to it that the farmers obtain the credit, 
both short term and long term, to which they are not 
only entitled, but which it is imperatively necessary 
should be extended to them if the present tasks of the 
country are to be adequately performed. Both by 
direct purchase of nitrates and by the establishment of 
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plants to produce nitrates the C»ovcrntnent is doir 
utmost to assist m the problem ot tcrtih/ation 
Department ol Afjnculturc and other agencies 
actucly assisting the farmers to locate, safeguard 
secure at cost an adequate supply of sound seed 
Department has 'P2,^oo,ooo available for this pu 
now and has asked the Congress lor $6,000,000 i 

'Fhe labor problem is one of great difficulty and 
of the best agencies ol the Nation arc addressing 1 
selves to the task ol solving it, so far as it is po 
to solve It Farmers have not been exempted froi 
draft I know that they would not wish to be I 
It for granted they would not wish to be put in a 
by themselves in this respect. But the attention 0 
War Department has been very senously centered 
the task of interfering with the labor of the fan 
little as possible, and under the new draft rcgula 
1 believe that the farmers of the country will find 
their supply of labor is very much less seriously d 
upon than it was under the hrst and initial draft, 
before we had had our present full experience in 
perplexing matters The supply of labor in all 1 
tries is a matter we must look to and are lookii 
with diligent care 

And let me say that the stimulation of the age 
I have enumerated has been responded to by the fai 
in splendid fashion 1 dare say that you are a 
that the farmers of this country are as efficient a' 
other farmers in the world They do not produce 
per acre than the farmers in Europe. It is not nece 
that they should do so. It would perhaps be 
economy for them to attempt it But they do pr< 
by two to three or four times more per man, pei 
of labor and capital, than the farmers of any Eure 
country They are more alert and use more laboi 
mg devices than any other farmers in the world 
their response to the demands of the present emerj 
has been in every way remarkable Last spring 
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planting cmcuIcvI b\ u.ootMXK) .ures tiu' largest plant- 
ing ol an\ pit\u*us \tai, ami the \itlds tn>nj the trops> 
were ret caking \iehls In the Kill of 1917 a 
wheat atrtage ot 42,170,000 was planted, which was 
one million laiger than lor anv pretedmg \car, three 
millions gieatei than the nest largest, ami seven millions 
greater than the pietcdiiig foe-sear average 
But I ought t<i sa> to ytMi that it is not only necessary 
that these athievtrnents shouhl he repeated, but that 
they should be esceedid. I khow what tins ads ice in- 
volves It insolses not only labor but sacrihee, the 
painstaking application <»f tsers hit of scientific knosvl- 
edge and cscry tested practice that is asaiinble It 
means the utmost economs', even to the point svhere the 
pinch comes It means the kind of concentration and 
selt-saciihcc sshufi is insolsed in the held of battle 
itself, sshcrc the object always looms greater than the 
indisidual And >ct the (msernment ssill help and 
liclp in eserv svay tliat is possible The impression 
which pres ails in some quarters, that svhilc the Govern- 
ment has sought to fi\ the prices of foodstuffs, it has 
not sought to fi\ other prices sshich determine tiie ex- 
penses of the farmer is a mistaken one. \s a matter of 
fact, the Government has actively and successfully regu- 
lated the prices of mans fundamental materials under- 
lying ail the industries of the country, and has regulated 
them, not only for the purchases of the Government, 
but also for the purchases of the general public, and I 
have every reason to believe that the Congress ssill 
extend the powers of the Government m this important 
and even essential matter, so that the tendency to 
profiteering which is showing itself in too many quar- 
ters, may be effectively cliecked In fixing the prices of 
foodstuffs the Government has sincerely tried to keep 
the interests of the farmer as much in mind as the inter- 
ests of the communities which are to be served, but it 
IS serving mankind as well as the farmer, and every- 
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thinjj in these tunes ol wai takes on the ngiel a 
of elutv 

I will not appeal to \ou to continue* and renew 
inereasc tour efforts I elo not heheve that it is i 
sarv to do so I belie‘\c that jou wdl elo it wii 
an\ word or appeal from me, heeause ye)u under* 
as well as 1 elo tlie needs and oppoi tunities of this j 
hour when the fortunes of mankind everywhere 
about to be determine el and when America ha* 
greatest opportunity shefias e\cr hatl to make goo* 
own freedom and in making it gone! to lend a he 
hand to men struggling for their freeelom eecryw 
Itou remember that it was farmers from whom 
the first shots at Irvington, that set aflame the re 
tion that made America free I hope anti believe 
the farmers of America will willingly and conspicu* 
stand by to win this war also 

The toil, the intelligence, the energy, the fores 
the self-sacrifice, and elevotum of the farmers of A 
ica will, I belies e, bring to a triumphant conch 
this great last war for the emancipation of men 
the control of arbitrary government and the selfisl 
of class legislation ami control, and then, when tht 
has come, we may look, each other in the face an 
glad that we are Americans and have had the pnv 
to play such a part 
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REPLY lO A nillOAIION IRON! HIE tARMERS' CUOP- 
f-RAini AND IDt'tAJIONAL I NION, l-hBRUARV 8, 
1918 IROM “OUKIAL Bl LLLUN,” NO 23O. 

I CANNO'J', of ccmrsc, offhand answer so important a 
memorial as this, and I need not tell you that it will 
receive my most careful and respectful attention Many 
of the questions that are raised here have been matters 
of very deep and constant concern with us for months 
past, and 1 believe that many of them are approaching 
as successful a solution as we can work out for them, 
but just what those steps are 1 cannot now detail to 
you. You are probably familiar with some of them 
I want to say that 1 fully recognire, as Mr. Davis 
has said, that you gentlemen do not mean that your 
utmost efforts will be dependent upon the acceptance 
of these suggestions. 1 know you are going to do your 
level best in any circumstances, and I count on you with 
the utmost confidence in that. There has never been a 
time, gentlemen, which tested the real quality of folks 
as this time is going to test it, because we are fighting 
for something bigger than any man’s imagination can 
grasp. This is the final tackle between the things that 
America has always been opposed to and was organized 
to fight and the things that she stands for. It is the 
final contest, and to lose it would set the world back, 
not a hundred — perhaps several— ‘years in the develop* 
ment of human rights. The thing cannot be exaggerated 
in its importance, and I know that you men are ready, 
as 1 am, to spend every ounce of energy we have got 
m solving this thing. If we cannot solve it in the Imt 
way, we will solve it in the next best way, and if the 
next best way is not available, we will solve it in way 
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ne\t best to that, but vc will tackle it in some way 
do It as well as we can 

I am comphmcntecl by a visit of so lar^c a repre 
tation, and thank jou for the candid presentatioi 
this interesting memorial 
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Ain>Rl SS I>1 MM Rl I) \1 \ lOlNl SI SSION Ol IHl n\<> 
IKM M S Ol lOSORISS. OISl I SSIS(, Mil <.IRM\S 
■\M> \ISIKI\N RIIMIIS It» nil SIAM MINI OI 
M^1I)^\.\R \I\IS. M HKI \K\ 11. iyi8 IROM 

OIIUIM OOMRSMIM PL BLK AllUN 1\’ MR. \MI- 
SON’s MLl S. 

O N ili}‘! vi}{htii of (.iiuiaty 1 ihul tiic honor ot 
luiditssing vou on tin ohjctts ol the w.ir .is our 
people (oiucoc tlitin 1 he Riiinc Ministci ot (iic.it 
Brit.un iuul spoken in siinii.ii tciins on the litth of J.iiui 
•ity 'I o tlicsc .uhli esses the <Krm,in C ii.inieIlor leplitil 
on the tucnt\<lourtli .iiul Count C/einin, tor Austu.1. 
on the s.unc (i.i> It is ^Mtittini^ to h.i\i our ticsitc so 
promptly rcMii/eti th.it .ill t*\eh.in};es ot view on this 
fi;re.tt m.ittcr should he ni.ide in the he.iiin)' of .til the 
worhl 

Count C/cinin's rcpl\. wliuli is diieitcil ihicHv to mv 
own .iddress ot the tiKhtii of |,tnu.irv, is uttered in .i 
very tricmiiy tone, lie iinds in iii) st.ttcincnt .i sut* 
laicntl) cnioui.tKin]j .tppro«u.h to the vietts of his ottn 
(lovcinmcnt to justify him in hehcviiiK tli.tt it turnisiies 
4 b.isis tor .1 moie det.ii)cd disitisHioii ol purposes h\ 
the tun (lovcrnments. lie is represented to h.ivc mti* 
nuted th.tt the \icus he \sas expressing h.ul heen torn* 
muiiu.ttcd to me hetorcluml .ind that I Has .inarc ol 
them at the tune he h.is uttering them, hut in this 1 am 
sure he H.ts misunderstood. 1 Ihtd received no intima- 
tion of Hh.it he intended to s.iy I here Has, of course, 
no reason why he should communicate privately with 
me 1 am quite content to he one of his public audience. 

Count son I iertlmg's reply is, I must say, very vague 
and \cry confusing. It is full of equivocal phrases and 
leads It IS not clear where But it is certainly in a very 
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diftercnt tone from th.it of Count C/ernin, and .ipj, 
cntly ol .in opposite puijiosc It confirms, I .im so 
to s.iy, r.itiier th.in rtmov’cs, the unfortunate impi 
Sion m.ulc h> \\h.it \\c !i.id Ic.iined of the conferen 
.It Brest-I itoisk His discussion and acceptance of i 
gcnuiai principles lead him to no practical conclusu 
1 le refuses to apply them to the substantive items wh 
must constitute the body of any final settlement 1 1< 
jealous of international action and of international co 
scl He .iccepts, he says, the principle of public dij 
macy, but he appeals to insist that it be confined, at . 
rate in this c.ise, to j^eneiahties and that the seve 
particular ijuestions of tei ntory and sovereignty, 
several questions upon whose settlement must depi 
the acceptance of peace by the twenty-three states n 
engaged in the war, must be discussed and settled, 
in general council, but severally by the nations m 
immediately concerned by interest or neighborhood 
agrees that the seas sliould be tree, hut looks aska 
at any limitation to tiiat freedom by international act 
in the interest of the common order He would w 
out reserve be glad to sec economic barriers remo 
between n.ition and nation, for that could m no v 
impede the ambitions of the military party with wh 
he seems constrained to keep on terms Neither d 
he raise objection to a limitation of armaments. 1 
matter will be settled of itself, he thinks, by the < 
nomic conditions which must follow the war But 
German colonies, he demands, must be returned with 
debate He will discuss with no one but the represer 
tivcs of Russia what disposition shall be made of 
peoples and the lands of the Baltic provinces, with 
one but the Government of France the “conditio 
under which French territory shall be evacuated, . 
only with Austria what shall be done with Poland, 
the determination of all questions affecting the Ball 
states he defers, as I understand him, to Austria . 
Turkey; and with regard to the agreements to be 
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tered into concerning tlie non-Turkish peoples of the 
present Ottoman l-nipire, to the lurkish authorities 
themsthes After a settlement all aiuunel, ettected in 
this fashion, by indisidual barter and eoneession, he 
would hast* no objeetion, if I eorreetly interpret his 
statement, to a league of nations wlueh would undcit ikt 
to hold the new balance ot powei steady against evtern il 
disturbance 

It must be evident to everyone who understands what 
this wii has w I ought m the opinion and tenipei t»l the 
world that no general peaee, no peaee worth the inlinite 
saenhees of these jears of tragical sutteiing, tan jms- 
sibly be arrived at in any such iashion I he metiiod 
the German Chaiutllor proposes is the method oJ the 
Congnss of Vienna We cannot and will not leturn to 
that What is at stake now is the peace of the world 
What we are striving lor is a new international order 
based upon bioad and unicersal principles ot right and 
justice, — no mere peace ot shreds and patches Is it 
possible that Count von I Icrtlmg does not see that, does 
not grasp it, is in tact living in ius thought in a world 
dead and gone ? I las he utterly forgotten the Reichstag 
Resolutions of the nineteenth ot July, or docs he deiit)- 
erately ignore them? 'Fhey spoke of the conditions of a 
general peace, not of national aggrandi/cment or of 
arrangements betw’cen state and statu i lie peace of 
the world depends upon the just settlement of each 
of the several problems to which I adverted in my 
recent address to the Congress 1 , of course, do not 
mean that the peace of the work! depends upon the 
acceptance of any particular set of suggestions as to 
the way in which those problems are to be dealt with, 
i mean only that those problems each and all affect the 
whole world, that unless they are dealt with in a spirit 
of unselhsh and unbiased justice, with a view to the 
wishes, the natural connections, the racial aspirations, 
the security, and the peace of mind of the peoples in- 
volved, no permanent peace will have been attained. 
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I hey cannot be iliscussed separately or in corners. N 
ol them tonstitutcs a pn\ »te or separate interest fi 
w hith the opinion of the world may be shut out W) 
ever attects the peace ahects mankind, and nothing 
tied bv military force, if settled wrong, is settled at 
it will presently have to be reopened 

Is Count von Herding not aware that he is speali 
in the court of mankind, that all the awakened nati 
of the world now sit in judgment on what every pu 
man, of whatever nation, may say on the issues of a c 
fiict which has spiead to eveiy legion ol the wor 
'I he Reichstag Resolutions of July themselves frai 
accepted the decisions of that court. I'liere shall be 
annexations, no contiibutions, no punitive dama, 
i^eopks are not to be handed about from one so 
eignty to another by an international conference or 
understanding between rivals and antagonists. Natic 
aspirations must be respected, peoples may now 
dominated and governed only by tlieir own cons 
"Self-determination” is not a mere phrase. It is 
imperative principle of action, which statesmen 
henceforth ignore at their peril We cannot luive j 
eral peace for the asking, or by the mere arrangemi 
ol a peace conference it cannot be pieced together 
of individual understandings between powerful sta 
Ail the parties to this war must join in the settlenr 
of every issue anywhere involved in it, because what 
are seeking is a peace that we can all unite to guarai 
and maintain and every item of it must be submittec 
the common judgment whether it be right and fair, 
act of justice, rather than a bargain between sovereij 
'1 he I 'lilted States has no desire to interfere in Ei 
pean affairs or to act as arbiter in European territo 
disputes She would disdain to take advantage of 
internal weakness nr disorder to impose her own 
upon another people She is quite ready to be she 
that the settlements she has suggested are not the 1 
or the most enduring They are only her own pr 
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sional s>ktuh of pnmiples ami of the way in which thej 
should Ih applied But slic entered this war because 
she was made a partner, whether she would or not, m 
the suftennj's ami indignities inllieted by the military 
masters of (icrman), against the peace and security of 
mankind , and the eonditums of peace will toucii her as 
ntaily as they will touch any other nation to which is 
entrusted a leading part in the nuintenanee of eivtli/a- 
tioii She cannot see her way to peace until the causes 
ol this war aie removed, its renewal rendered as nearly 
as may be impossible. 

1 his war had its roots in the disregard of the rights 
ol small nations and ol lutionahties which lacked the 
union anil the force to make good their claim to deter* 
mine their own allegiances and their own turms of 
political life Covenants must now be entered into which 
will render such things impossible lor the future, and 
those covenants must be backed by the united fence of all 
the nations that love justice and are willing to maintain 
It at anv cost, il teriitoiial settlements and the political 
lelations of great populations which have not the organ* 
i/ed |>ower to resist arc to be determined by the con- 
tracts of the powerful governments which consider 
themselves most directly aliccted, as Count von Ilert* 
ling proposes, why may not economic questions also? It 
has come about m the altered world m which we now' 
find ourselves that justice and the riglits of peoples aBect 
the whole held of international dealing as much as access 
to raw materials and fair and equal conditions of trade. 
Count von llertimg wants the essential bases of com* 
cercial and industrial hie to be safeguarded by com* 
mon agreement and guarantee, but he cannot expect 
that to be tuncedeci hitn if the other matters to be deter- 
mined by the articles of peace are not handled in the 
same way as items m the hnal accounting. I le cannot 
ask tile beneht of common agreement in the one held 
without according it m the other. I take it for granted 
that he sees that separate and selhsli compacts with 
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leijard to trade and tlie essential materials of man 
ture would attord no foundation for peace Nei 
he may rest assured, will separate and sclfisli com 
with regard to pros tntes and peoples 

Count C/ernin seems to see the fundamental elen 
of peace with clear eves and does not seek to ob' 
them He sees that an independent Poland, mac 
of ail the indisputably Polish peoples who lie contig 
to one anotlier, is a matter of Jsuropean concern 
must of course he conceded, that Belgium must be 
uated and lestorcti, no matter what sacrifices and 
cessions that may ins’oh e , am! that national aspira 
must be satisfied, even within his own Lmpire, ir 
common interest of h.urope and mankind If he is < 
about questions which touch the interest and purpo 
his allies more nearly than they touch those of Au 
only, it must of course he because he feels constra 
I suppose, to defer to Germany and Turkey m thi 
cumstances Seeing and conceding, as he does, the e 
tial principles involved and the necessity of can* 
applying them, he naturally feels that Austria ca 
spond to the purpose of peace as expressed by 
United States with less embarrassment than could 
many. He would probably have gone much farthei 
It not been for the embarrassments of Austria’s alli. 
and of her dependence upon Germany. 

After all, the test of whether it is possible for e 
government to go any further in this compariso 
views is simple and obvious The principles to be ap 
are these : 

First, that each part of the hnal settlement mu< 
based upon the essential justice of that particular 
and upon such adjustments as are most likely to I 
a peace that will be permanent; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be 
tered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if 
were mere chattels and pawns in a game, even the f. 
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game, now fore\t*r discreditcil, of thi* balanct of power, 
but that 

'Ilurd, every terntorjal settlement involved in this 
war must be m.nle in the interest and for the beneht of 
the populations tonctrneil, and not as a part of any mere 
adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival 
states , and 

fourth, that all well-dchned national aspiration shall 
be accorded the utmost satisfaction that can bt accorded 
them without introducing new or perpetuating old ele- 
ments of discord and antagonism that would be likely 
in time to brc ik the peace of i''urope and conseciuently 
of the world 

A general peace erected upon such foundations can 
be discussed Until such a peace can be secured we have 
no choice but to go on So far as we can judge, these 
principles tliat we regard as fundamental are already 
everywhere accepted is imperative except among the 
spokesmen of the military and annexationist party m 
Germany. If they have anywhere else been rejected, 
the objectors have not been sufHciently numerous or in- 
fluential to make tlicir voices audible. 'Ihe tragical cir- 
cumstance IS that this one party in (iermany is appar- 
ently willing and able to send millions of men to tiicir 
death to prevent what all the world now sees to be just 

1 would not he a true spokesman of the people of 
the United States if t did not say once more that we 
entered tins war upon no smalt occasion, and that we can 
never turn back from a course chosen upon principle. 
Our resources are in part mobili/ed now, and we shall 
nut pause until they are moinh/ed in their entirety. Our 
armies are rapidly going to the hghting front, and will 
go more and more rapidly. Our whole strength will be 
put into tins war of emancipation,*— emancipation from 
the threat and attempted mastery of selfish groups of 
autocratic rulers, — whatever the difficulties and present 
partial delays We are indomitable in our power of 
independent action and can in no circumstances consent 
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to hvf in a world governed by intrigue and force 
believe that our own desire tor i new interna 
order under which reason and justice and the co 
interests of mankind shall prevail is the desire 
lightened men everywhere Without that new ord 
world will be without peace and human life wil 
tolerable conditions of CMstence and development 
mg set our hand to the task ot achieving it, we sh. 
turn back 

i hope that it is not necessary for me to add tl 
word ot what i have said is intended as a threat. 
IS not the temper ot our people i have spukei 
only that the whole world may know the true sp 
America, — that men everywhere may know tlu 
passion for justice and tor sett>gnvernment is no 
passion of words hut a passion which, once set in . 
must be satisfied 'I he power of the t 'nited St. 
a menace to no nation or people It will never b 
m aggression or for the aggrandi/ement of any 
interest ot our own It springs out of freedom 
for the service of freedom 
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1LLU.RAM lO MR WII HAM 1 . HI U III SOV, UIVIRM, 
PRISIDIMI 0^ ill! t Vlll l> BKOI li^RIIOOn (n CAR- 
PEN 11 RS ASM) JdlS'l RS OF AMI RU V NI \V \ORk, 
n BRl AR^ 17, 1918 IROM ORIOINAI t<)P\ IN 
MR wii son’s. I ms. 

I n AVI’! retcivcd jour tele(*rnm of yesterday and am 
very glad to note the csprcssinn of your desire as a 
patriotic citi/en to assist m carrying on the work by 
which we arc trying to save America and men every- 
VI here who work and are free. Taking advantage of 
that assurance, 1 feel it to be my duty to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the strike of the carpenters in the 
shipyards is in marked and painful contrast to the action 
of labor m other trades and places. Ships are abso- 
lutely necessary for the winning of this w’ar. No one 
can strike a deadlier blow at the safety of the Nation 
and of Its forces on the other side than by interfering 
With or obstructing the shipbuilding program 

All the other unions engaged in this indispensable 
work have agreed to abide by the decisions of the Ship- 
building Wage Adjustment Board. That Board has 
dealt fairly and liberally with all who have resorted 
to It 

1 must say to you very frankly that it is your duty to 
leave to it the solution of your present difficulties with 
your employers and to advise the men whom you repre- 
sent to return at once to work pending the decision 
No body of men have the moral right in the present 
circumstances of the Nation to strike until every method 
of adjustment has been tried to the limit. If you do not 
act upon this principle you are undoubtedly giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy, whatever may be your own 
conscious purpose. 
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I do not see that anything will be gained by my 
mg jou personally until you have accepted and t 
upon that principle It is the duty of tlie Governi 
to sec that the best possible conditions of labor 
maintained, as it is also its duty to see to it that t 
IS no lawless and conscienceless profiteering and 
duty the Government has accepted and will perf 
Will you cooperate or will you obstruct^ 

Woodrow Wilso 



FIXING THE PRICE OF WHEAT 


SIAIIMINI IhSl n> IS lAlMANAlIOV 01 IHL I’ROCIA- 
MAllON 01 IIBRI 'VR^ 215>i, ^\^UH ANNOINCID 
nil PRUI 01 WHIAI, llKRl ARIi 25, 1918 IRON! 

“or i ic lAi. mini iv,” no 242. 

U NDICR the food lontrol ,ut of August 10, 1917, 
It ib my duty to announce a guaranteed price for 
wheat of the 1918 harvest I am, therefore, issuing a 
proclamation setting the price at the principal interior 
primary markets It makes no essential alteration in the 
present guarantee It is a continuation of the present 
prices of wheat, with some adjustments arising from the 
designation of additional terminal marketing points 
This guaranteed price assures the farmer of a rea- 
sonable profit even if the war should end within the 
year and the large stores of gram in those sections of 
the w'orld that arc now cut off from transportation 
should again come into competition with his products. 
To increase the price of wheat above the present figure, 
or to agitate any increase of price, would have the effect 
of very seriously hampering the large operations of the 
Nation and of the Allies by causing the wheat of last 
year's crop to be withheld from the market. It would, 
moreover, dislocate all the present wage levels that 
have been established after much anxious discussion, 
and would, therefore, create an industrial unrest which 
would be harmful to every industry in the country. 

I know the spirit of our farmers and have not the 
least doubt as to the loyalty with which they will accept 
the present decision The fall wheat planting, which 
furnishes two-thirds of our wheat production, took place 
with no other assurance than this, and the farmers’ 
confidence was demonstrated by the fact that they 
planted an acreage larger than the record of any pre- 
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ceding year, larger by 2,ooo,<>o<» acres than the se 
largest record \cmi, ami 7,000, oo»> acres more 
the average for the fnc 'veais before the outbreak 0 
European war. 

It seems not to be generallv understood why w 
IS picked out for price determination, and only w) 
among the cereals 'I he answei is that, while norma 
tnbution of all our farm products lias been subjei 
great disturbances during the last three years bccau 
war conditions, onlj two important commodities, nar 
wheat and sugar, have been so seriously affected . 
lequire governmental inters ention. The disturb? 
which affect these products (and others m less deg 
arise from the fact that ail of the o\cr-seas ship 
in the VI 01 Id is now under (*ovcrnment control ancl 
the Government is obliged to assign tonnage to 
commodity that enters into commercial over-seas tr 
It has, consequently, been necessary to establish si 
agencies for the purchase of the food supplies w 
must go abroad. The purchase of wheat in the Ur 
States for foreign use is of so great volume in com) 
son with the available domestic supply that the pne 
wheat has been materially disturbed, and it bee 
necessary, in order to protect both the producer and 
consumer, to prevent speculation. It was necess 
therefore, for the Government to exercise a mea 
of direct supervision and as far as possible to cor 
purchases of wheat and the processes of its exportal 
This supervision necessarily amounted to price ffi 
and I, therefore, thought it fair and wise that tl 
should be a price stated that should be at once lib 
and equitable 

Those peculiar circumstances governing the hand 
and consumption of wheat put the farmer at the ’ 
center of war service Next to the soldier himself 
IS serving the country and the world and serving it 
way which is absolutely fundamental to his own fu 
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safety and pros.penty. lie sets this and tan bt lelied 
upon as the soldier can 

The farmer is also contributing men to the Army, and 
I am keenly alive to the sacrihces involved Out of 
13,800,000 men engaged m farm industries, 205,000 
have been drafted, or about i 48 per cent of the whole 
number In addition to these there have been volun- 
teers, and the tanners have lost a considerable number 
of laborers because the wages paid in industrial pur- 
suits drew them away. In order to relieve the farming 
industry as far as possible ftoin turther drains of labor 
the new draft regulations have been drawn with a view 
to taking trom the farms an evm smaller propuition 
of men, and it is my hope that the local exemption 
boards will make the new ciassihcations with a view of 
lightening the load upon the farmers to the utmost ex- 
tent. The Secretary of War has asked for authority to 
furlough soldiers of the National Army if conditions 
permit it, so that they may return to their farms when 
assistance is necessary in the planting and harvesting of 
the crops. National and local agencies are actively at 
work, besides, in organi/tng community help for the 
more cAicient distribution of available labor and in 
drawing upon new sources of labor. While there will 
be difhculties, and very serious ones, they will be dith- 
culties which are among the stern necessities of war. 

The Federal Railway Administration is cooperating 
in the most active, intelligent, and efficient way witii 
the Food Administration to remove the difficulties of 
transportation and of the active movement of the crops 
Their marketing is to be facilitated and the farmers 
given the opportunity to reahre promptly upon their 
stocks 

The Department of Agriculture and the Food Admin- 
istration will continue to cooperate as heretofore to 
assist the farmers in every way possible. All questions 
of production, of the marketing of farm products, of 
conservation in the course of production, and of agri- 
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cultural labor and farm problem's generally will 
bandied by the Department of Agriculture, while 
questions of distribution of food supplies to the A1 
and of conservation in consumption will be handled 
the Food Administration, but the chief reliance is U] 
the farmer himself, and I am sure that that reliance 
be justihed by the results The chief thing to be k 
clearly in mind is that regulations of this sort are c 
a part of the great general plan of mobilization i 
which every element in tfie Nation enters in this wai 
in no other. The business of war touches everybody 
IS a stern business, a cooperative business, a busines' 
energy and sacrihee, a business of service in the larj 
and best and most stirring sense of that great word 
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M \Y I not take advantage of the mcetmg of the 
Congress <»f the S«>victs to e*\prcss the sincere 
sympathy which the people ol the* United States feel 
for the Russian people at this moment when the Cicr- 
man power has been thrust in to interrupt and turn 
back the whole struggle tor freedom and substitute the 
wishes of Cjcrmany for the purposes of the people of 
Russia? 

Although the (lovernraent of the United States is 
unhappily not now in a position to render the direct and 
eilectivc aid it would wish to render, 1 beg to assure 
the people of Russia through the Congress that it will 
avail Itself of every opportunity to secure for Russia 
once more complete sovereignty and independence m 
her own affairs and full restoration to her great rfilc 
in the life of Europe and the modern world 
The whole heart of the people of the United States 
is with the people of Russia in the attempt to free them- 
selves forever from autocratic government and become 
the masters of their own life. 



OI>L*X DIPl.OMACY 


LITTIR TO SlORITARTi ROIM RI I ANSI NO, MARCl 
1918 I ROM ini “tONORI SMONAI RIO 
\OL. 56, P 7653 

M l D1*:AR MR SI CRI/r'ARY 

I wish you would he kind enough to forir 
d careful and conclusive nncmorandum for the u 
the committee of the Senate with regard to the me 
resolution I take it for granted that you feel as 
that this IS no time to act as the resolution presc 
and certainly %vhen I pronounced for open diplom 
meant not that there should be no private discussio 
delicate matters, but that no secret agreement o 
sort should he entered into and that all internal 
relations, when lived, should he open, aboveboard 
evphcit. 

Cordialh and sincerely yours, 

WllODROW WiLM 



“I-VKR\ PVin^ Mtsr TRY 10 SERVE 
HI M\MrV" 


LLlllRlOini niMIHRMSOl NM\ n RSI M\Rl fl 20 , 
1918 I ROM mi "tONORl SSIONAI RltORD," 

MJL 56, IM’. <5491-5493 

Dh\R MR TOXSIMAS'll R 
1 smtcrely rcurct th.it tn.utcrs of prcsMiif; ini* 
port.uicc will prevent my taking part in the rcorgaiii/a- 
tion b.inquct to whith you have genciouslv invited me 
It IS my feeling, as I am sure it will be the feeling 
of those picsent, that my clear duty is to stay here on 
the job Mv w<»rk tan he properly done only it I 
devote my whole thought and attention to it and think 
of nothing but the immediate task in hand 

At the time it is clear that m the piescnt posture of 
affairs in New Jersey I cannot oveilook mv responsi- 
bility as leader of a gtcat paitv, and that it is my privi- 
lege to point out what I believe tti be the duty ot the 
Dcmociats in New jersey, now and in the months to 
come. III order that the csigcncy of a great hour ol 
crisis may properly be met 

During the months that I had the privilege of serv- 
ing the people of New Jersey in the office of governor 
we sought to accomplish this definite purpose, namelv, 
to open the processes of government to the access and 
inspection of every citi/cn in order that the people 
might feel that the government of New Jersey repre- 
sented their hopes, their impulses, and their sympathies 
It was with this great purpose in mind that we suc- 
ceeded in establishing electoral machinery which took 
away from selfish political leaders the power to hold 
the mass of the party voters of the State in subjection 
to themselves 

In the matter of employers' liability, we substituted 
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for the told letter of the old l.iw the warm and w 
some tonit ot .i humane statute 

In t\trv act of k}j;»sl*ition ^\e tut a clear pat 
of public hcrvitc and athtevtd a retold rcmarkabl 
Its variety ami humanttv, in e\cr> wav compithcnsi 
character and touchiiifr no vital interest m the 
with A spirit ot injustite or dernafrojrv 

We gave the people, after many tedious and dii 
aging jears ot waiting, a goseinment whuh they 
feel was their own, free and unhamptred by sj 
privilege 

A time of grave crisis has come in the life n 
Democratic party in New Itrsey, a time whe 
friends and supporters must late the facts of the 
tion if they would serve the cause of fret govern 
in New Jersey I'.very sign ot these terrible da 
war and revolutionary change, when economit and < 
fiirtcs are being released upon the world whose 
no political seer dare venture to conjecture, bi< 
search our hearts through and through and make 
ready for the birth td a new <lay, a day we hopt 
believe of greater opportunity anil greater prosf 
for the average mass of struggling men and w< 
and of greater safety and <»pportunity for childr 

The old party slogans have lost their signihcano 
will mean nothing to the voter of the future, fo 
war IS certain to change the mind of liuropc as w 
the mind of America. Men everywhere are sear 
democratic principles to their hearts m order to < 
mine their soundness, their sinccritv, their adapta 
to the real needs of their life, and every man witl 
vision must see that the real test of justice and 
action IS presently to come ns it never came b( 
The men in the trenches, who have been freed froi 
economic serfdom to which some of them had bei 
customed, will, it is likely, return to their homes 
a new view and a new impatience of all mere po 
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phrases, and will demand real thinking and sincere 
action. 

Let the Democratic party in New Jersey therefore 
forget everything hut the new service which it is to be 
called upon to render 'I'iie d.iys of political and eco- 
nomic reconstruction which are ahead of us no man can 
now definitely assess, hut we know this* That every 
program must he shot through and through with utter 
disinterestedness, that no party must try to serve itself, 
but every party must try to serve humanity, and that 
the task is a very practical one, meaning that every 
program, every measure in every program, must be 
tested by this question and this question only: 

Is It just, IS it for the benefit of the average man, 
without influence or privilege, does it embody in real 
fact the highest conception of social justice and of 
right dealing without respect of person or class or par- 
ticular interest’ 'I his is a high test It can be met 
only by those who have genuine sympathy with the mass 
of men and real insight into their needs and opportuni- 
ties and a purpose which is purged alike of selfish and 
of partisan intention The party which rises to this 
test will rc'ccive the support of the people, because it 
deserves it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

WoonRMVv WiisoN. 



Ml'SSAGI’: OF CONFIDICXCE TO 
I-IELD-MARSHAI. HAIG 


CABIFGRAM TO III I D-MARSIIAI HAI«, IN COMMAN 
nil BRIIISII lORtlS, MARCH 25, I918 1 

“OFUCIAI. Bl ill IIN," NO 266 

M \Y I not express t<» you my warm aUmiratio 
the splemhd stcaiUastness .ind valor with w 
>our troops have withsttiod the Citrniaii onset, am 
perfect confiileme all \mericans feel that you will 
a secure and hnal Mctiiry* 


Woodrow Wiiso 


MI''SS\(,1' OK CONC.RVrUI A'lION TO 
C.hNhRVL I-OCU 


CABI I <JRAM lO {.I VI R\l MK 11 <»V HIS ASSl MPIIOV <)t 

(OMMwn oi nil Aiiiin armhs, mari h 29, 
1918 1 ROM "iHIlflAI Bl 1 11 nv," NO. 271 

M \Y I not tonvtv to you my sincere congr.itulations 
on your new .luthontv’ Suih unity ol command 
IS a most hope I 111 augury of ultimate success We are 
tallowing with pioiound interest the hold and brilliant 
action ot your loices 


WOOOROVV WlISON 


OPENING 'I HE THIRD I I BERT Y LOA 
CAMPAIGN 


ADDRI-SS AT BAl.lIMOKI, MAR\ LAND, APRII 6, J 
FROMOmHAI OOVTRNMim PrBIICAnONI> 
WnSON’h IIIFb. 

T his is the anniversary of our acceptance of 
many’s challenge to fight tor our right to 
and he free, and for the sacred rights of tree men e 
where T’he Nation is awake 'i'herc is no need tc 
tti It We know what the war must cost, our ut 
sacrifice, the lives of our fittest men and, if neet 
all that we possess The loan we are met to di 
IS one of the least parts of what we are called upc 
gi\e and to do, though in itself imperative The pc 
ut the whole country are ah\c to the necessity of it, 
are ready to lend to the utmost, even where it inv< 
a sharp skimping and daily sacrifice to lend ou 
meager earnings 'I hey will look with reprobation 
contempt upon those who can and will not, upon t 
who demand a higher rate of interest, upon those 
think of It as a mere commercial transaction I . 
not come, therefore, to urge the loan I have c 
only to give you, if I can, a more vivid conceptio 
what It IS for 

The reasons for this great war, the reason wl 
had to come, the need to fight it through, and the is 
that hang upon its outcome, are more clearly disci 
now than ever before. It is easy to see just what 
particular loan means because the Cause we are figh 
for stands more sharply revealed than at any prev 
crisis of the momentous struggle The man who kr, 
least can now see plainly how the cause of Justice sti 
and what the imperishable thing is he is asked to in 
in Men in America may be more sure than they < 
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were before that the cause is their own, and that, if it 
should be lost, their own jrreat Xation’s place and mis- 
sion in the world would be lost with it 

I call you to witness, mv iellow countrymen, that at 
no stage ot this terrible business have I judged the pur- 
poses ot (leimany inttmpeiatelv I should be ashamed 
in the prestme ot allairs so grave, so fraught with the 
destinies ot mankind throughout all the world, to speak 
with fiutuleiue, to use the weak language of hitred 
or vindittivt put pose We must judge as we would be 
judged 1 hue sought to learn the objects Germany 
has in this war from the moutlis of her own spokesmen, 
and to deal as frankly with them as I wished them to 
deal with me 1 have laid hart ou'’ own ideals, our own 
purposes, without rt serve or doubtful phrase, and have 
asked them to say as plainly what it is that they seek 

We have ourseUts proposed no injustice, no aggres- 
sion We arc reads, whenever the hnal reckoning is 
made, to he just to the German people, deal fairly with 
the (ierman power, as with all others. There can be 
no differtnee between peoples in the final judgment, if 
It IS indeed to be a righteous judgment 'I'o propose 
anything hut justice, even-handed and dispassionate 
justice, to (icrmany at any time, whatever the outcome 
of the war, would he to renounce and dishonor our own 
cause. I'or we ask nothing that we are not willing to 
accord. 

it has been with this thought that i have sought to 
learn from those who spoke for Germany whether it 
was justice or dominion and the execution of their own 
will upon the other nations of the world that the Ger- 
man leaders were seeking They have answered, an- 
swered in unmistakable terms They have avowed that 
It was not justice but dominion and the unhindered exe- 
cution of their own will. 

The avowal has not come from Germany's statesmen. 
It has come from her military leaders, who are her real 
rulers Her statesmen have said that they wished 
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peace, anti were remly tt> ilistuss its tenns whe 
their opponentH vieie willing; tt) sit down at the 
ftrence tabic with tficm Her present Chanceilo 
said, — in indehnitt and uncertain terms, indeed, a 
phrases that oiten seem tti denv their own mej 
hut with as much plainness as he thought prude 
that he belieeed that peace should he haseti uptu 
principles which we had declared would he oui <>\ 
the hiial settlement At Biest-I.itovsk her civilian 
gates spoke in similar terms, pioicssed their dcsi 
conclude a fair peace and accoid to the peoples 
whose fortunes they vceie dealing the right to cl 
their own allegiances But action accompanied iiu 
lowed the proiession i heir military masters, the 
who act tor (Germany and evhihit her put pose in e 
turn, proclaimed a very diHerent conclusion We ca 
mistake what they have done,— in Russia, m Finl 
m the Ukraine, in Rumania *i he real test nt i 
justice and fair play has come, hrom this we 
judge the rest '1 hey are enjoying in Russia a cl 
triumph in which no brace oi gallant nation cm 
take pride A great people, helpless by their own 
lies lor the time at rhtir mercy. 'I'heir tail profes* 
arc toi gotten '1 hey nowhere set up justice, but ev 
w'hcre impose their pow-er and evpioit everything 
their own use and aggrandizement , and the people 
conquered provinces are* invited to be free under t 
dominion I 

Are we not justified m believing that they wouU 
the same things at their western front if they were 
there face to face with armies whom even their co 
less divisions cannot overcome? If, when they h 
felt their check to be final, they should propose fa* 
able and equitable terms with regard to Belgium 
France and Italy, could they blame us if we conclu 
that they did so only to assure themselves of a free h 
in Russia and the East ? 

Their purpose is undoiibtcdly to make all the SU 
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peoples, all the free and ambitious nations of the Baltic 
ptnmsula, all the lands that '1 urkey has» dominated and 
misrukd, subjett to their will and ambition and build 
upon that dominion an empire of force upon which they 
fancy that they can then erect an empire of gam and 
commercial supremacy, — an empire as hostile to the 
Ameticas as to the I'mrope whicli it will overawe, — > 
an empire which will ultimately master Persia, Iiulia, 
and the peoples of the I ar P'ast In sueh a program 
our ideals, the ideals of justice and humanity and lib- 
erty, the piinciple ol the free self-determination of 
nations upon which all the modern world insists, can 
play no part. 1 hey are rejected for the ideals of 
power, for the principle that the strong must rule the 
weak, that trade must follow the flag, whether those 
to whom It IS taken welcome it oi not, that the peoples 
of the world are to be made siibjcet to the patronage 
and overlordsliip of those who have the power to en- 
force It. 

'I hat program once carried out, America and ail who 
care or dare to stand with her must arm and prepare 
themselves to contest the master) of the world, a mas- 
tery in witicli the rights of common men, the rights of 
women and of all who are weak, must for the time 
being be trodden under foot and disregarded, and the 
old, age-long struggle for freedom and right begin 
again at its beginning. Ivverythtng that America has 
lived for and loved and grown great to vindicate and 
bring to a glorious rcallration will have fallen in utter 
ruin and the gates of mercy once more pitilessly shut 
upon mankind! 

The thing is preposterous and impossible ; and yet is 
not that what the whole course and action of the Ger- 
man armies has meant wherever they have moved? I 
do nut wish, even in this moment of utter disillusion- 
ment, to judge harshly or unrighteously. I judge only 
what the German arms have accomplished with unpity- 
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inj? thoroughness thioughout ev'ery fair region 
have touched 

What, then, are we to da^ For myself, I am re 
ready still, ready e\en now, to discuss a fair and 
and honest peace at any time that it is sincerely 
posed, — a peace in which the strong and the weak, j 
fare alike But the answer, when I proposed sui 
peace, came from the CJerman commanders in Ru 
and I cannot mistake the meaning of the answer 

I accept the challenge. I know that you accep 
All the world shall know that vou accept it It < 
appear in the utter sacrdicc and self-forgetfulness 
which we shall give all that we love and all that 
have to redeem the world and make it lit for free 
like ourselves to live in This now is the meaning o 
that we do. Let ev'erything that we say, my fe 
countrymen, everything that we henceforth plan 
accomplish, ring true to this response till the maj 
and might of our concerted power shall fill the thoi 
and utterly defeat the force of those who flout 
mispn/e what we honor and hold dear Germany 
once more said that force, and force alone, shall de 
whether Justice and peace shall reign in the affair 
men, whether Right as America conceives it or Do 
ion as she conceives it shall determine the dcstinic 
mankind. There is, therefore, but one response 
sible from us* I'orce, Force to the utmost. Force v 
out stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant F 
which shall make Right the law of the w’orld, and 
every selfish dominion down in the dust 



API‘l‘\i. it)K nil-. mikl> IJIihRlT LOAN 


I'WK I \M \J ION Ml list. \I*RU 26 \S IIHIRIV DAY, 
ISSl I l> M'KIJ IS, lOlH I RUM “l MU D SlAll i, 
SI VH IIS Al I \RU \tJI,. 40, l>i 2, I’l*. 1771- 
1772 

A n 1 N1 .\n who h.ts ijiossh .ihusvti the power of 
oi};.ii\i/it{ Rtwtniimiit aiu{ who seeks to ilomin.ite 
the woili! h\ the iiii) 4 ht of the sworei, ch.inen){es the 
rights of \iiuiu.t .tiwi the hbirt> ami life of .til the 
free nations «>f the earth Our hra\e sons arc facing 
the hie ol battle in tlefcnse oI the honor ami rights of 
Amerua atui the hbertv of nations I o sustain them 
ami to assist our gallant assouates in the war, a gen- 
erous and patriotic pcoftle base been (.tiled upon to 
subscribe to the 'third I ihcrty Loan 

Now, iiiiKiioRi, !, Woodrow Wiisov, I’risi- 
niNioi tut L'nui D hi Ml s 01 \mi KU A, do .ippomt 
triday, the twcntv-sisth da> of April, One Ihousand 
Nine I lundred ami haghtcen, as I ibertv D.iy. On the 
afternoon of that da> 1 request the people of the United 
States to assemble in their respective communities and 
liber illy pledge anew their financial support to sustain 
the Nation's cause. Patriotic demonstrations should 
he held in every cit), town and hamlet throughout the 
land under the general directum of the Secretary of the 
'Freasury and the immediate direction of the Liberty 
Loan Committees organized by the bcdcral Reserve 
Banks. Let the Nation’s response to the Third Liberty 
Loan express in unmistakable terms the determination 
of America to fight for peace, the permanent peace of 
justice 

For the purpose of participating in Liberty Day cele- 
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brationi>, all employees of the I'cticral Cjovcn 
throughout the countiy whose services tan be sp 
may be excused at twelve o’clock noon, Friday 
twenty-sixth of April 



FOR THL AMERICAN RED CROSS 


ADDRLSS OPINING HI! < AMPAK.N IN NINV \()RK FOR 
IHl SItOND RID CROSS H ND, MA\ l8, 1918, 
I'ROM 01 IKIAL OOVLRNMl Nl PMJLKAIION IN MR 
Mil son’s IILI S 

I SHOIIED be very sorry to think tlut Mr D.i\ison 
in 4iny degree curtailed his exceedingly interesting 
speech for fear that he was postponing mine, because I 
am sure you listened with the same intent and intimate 
interest with which I listened to the extraordinarily 
\ivid account he gave of the things which he had real- 
ized because he had come in contact with them on the 
other side of the water We compassed them with our 
imagination He compassed them in his personal cx- 
jicnence 

I am not come here tiHiight to review for you the 
woik of the Red Cross 1 am not competent to do so, 
because I have not had the time or the opportunity to 
follow It in detail i have come here simply to say 
a few words to you as to wh,U it all seems to me to 
mean. 

It means a great deal, 'rhcrc arc two duties with 
which we are face to face The lirst duty is to win the 
war '1 he second duty, that goes hand in hand with it, 
IS to win it greatly and worthily, showing the real 
quality of our power not only, but the real quality of 
our purpose and of ourselves. Of course, the hrst duty, 
the duty that we must keep in the foreground of our 
thought until It IS accomplished, is to win the war. I 
have heard gentlemen recently say that we must get five 
million men ready. Why limit it to five million? I 
have asked the Congress of the United States to name 
no limit, because the Congress intends, I am sure, as we 
all intend, that every ship that can carry men or supplies 
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shall go l.itleii upon every voyage with every mar 
tvei} supph she can carrv 

And we arc not to be diverted from the grim pui 
of winning the war hv anv insincere approaches 
the subject ot peaie 1 can say vMth a clear consc 
that I have tested those intimations and have f 
them insiiHcrc I now retogni/e them for what 
arc, an opportunity to have a free hand, particu 
in the Mast, to carry out purposes of tonquest an 
ploitation Mvery proposal with regaid to accomn: 
tion m the West involves a reservation with regai 
the Mast. Now, so far as I am concerned, I intci 
stand by Russia as well as hraiue 'The helpless 
the friendless arc the very ones that need friends 
succor, and if any man in (»crmany thinks we are f 
to saenhee anybody tor our own sake, I tell them 
they are mistaken For the glory ot this war, my ft 
citi/cns, so far as we arc concerned, is that it is, per 
for the first time in history, an unselfish war. I t 
not be proud to tight for a seliish purpose, but 1 
be proud to fight for mankind If they wish pcact 
them come forward through accredited representa 
and lay their terms on the tabic Wc have laid i 
and they know what they are. 

But behind all this grim purpose, my friends, lie< 
opportunity to demonstrate not only force, which 
be demonstrated to the utmost, but the opportumi 
demonstrate character, and it is that opportunity 
we have most conspicuously in the work of the 
Cross Not that our men in arms do not rcprcseni 
character, for they do, and it is a character which t 
who see and realize appreciate and admire, but 
duty IS the duty of force The duty of the Red C 
IS the duty of mercy and succor and friendship 

Have you formed a picture in your imaginatio 
what this war is doing for us and for the world? 
my own mind I am convinced that not a hundred y 
of peace could have knitted this Nation together as 
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single year of w.u h.is knitted it together, and better 
even than that, it possible, it is knitting the world to- 
gether Look at the picture' In the center ol the 
scene, four nations engaged against the world, and at 
e\e'ry point ot vantage, showing that they are seeking 
sclhsh aggrandi/emcnt, and against them, twenty-three 
gov’einments, representing the greater part ot the popu- 
lation of the world, drawn together into a new sense of 
community ot interest, a new sense of community of 
purpose, a new sense of unity of life 1 he Seeietary of 
War told me an interesting incident the other day He 
said when he was in Italy a member ol the Italian Gov- 
ernment was csplaining to him the many leasons whv 
Italy felt near to the United States He said, "If you 
want to try an interesting experiment, go up to any one 
ot these troop trains and ask in h.nglish how many of 
them have been in Amenta, and see what happens ” 
He tried the experiment He went up to a troop tram 
and he asked, ‘ilow' many ol you boys have been in 
America,” and he said it seemed to him as if half of 
them sprang up: "Me from San Francisco,” "Me from 
New York,"-— all over. There was part of the heart 
of America in the Italian \nny, — people that had been 
knitted to us hy association, who knew us, who had 
lived amongst us, who had worked shoulder to shoulder 
With us, and now, friends of America, were fighting for 
their native Italy. 

Friendship is the only cement that will ever hold the 
world together And this intimate contact of the great 
Red Cross with the peoples who are suffering the terrors 
and deprivations of this war is going to be one of the 
greatest instrumentalities of friendship that the world 
ever knew; and the center of the heart of it all, if we 
sustain It properly, will be this land that we so dearly 
love 

My friends, a great day of duty has come, and duty 
finds a man's soul as no kind of work can ever find it 
May 1 say this. The duty that faces us all now is to 
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serve one another No man can afford to make a 
tune out of this war There arc men amongst us 
have forgotten that, if they ever saw it Some oi 
arc oid enough — I am old enough — to remember 
who made fortunes out of the Civil War, and you 1 
how they were regarded by their fellow citi/ens ' 
was a war to save one country 'I his is a war to 
the world And your relation to the Red Cross is 
of the relations which will relieve you of the sti, 
'iou cannot give anything to the Government of 
I’nitcU States. It will not accept it There is a 
of Congress against accepting even services wit 
pay. Ihc only thing that the (iovernment will a< 
IS a loan and duties performed, hut it is a great 
better to give than to lend or to pay, and your g 
channel for giving is the American Red Cross D 
in your hearts you cannot take very much satisfai 
in the last analysis in lending money to the Governt 
of the I'nited States, because the interest which 
draw will burn your pockets It is a commercial ti 
action, and some men have even dared to cavil at 
rate of interest, not knowing the incidental common 
that that constitutes upon their attitude 

But when you giv'c, something of your heart, s< 
thing of your soul, something of yourself goes with 
gift, particularly when it is given in such form th. 
never can come back by way of direct benefit to y 
self You know there is the old cynical definitioi 
gratitude, as “the lively expectation of favors to cor 
Well, there is no expectation of favors to come in 
kind of giving These things are bestowed in o 
that the world may he a fitter place to live in, that 
may be succored, that homes may be restored, that 
fering may be relieved, that the face of the earth 
have the blight of destruction removed from it, and 
wherever force goes, there shall go mercy and h 
fulness 

And when you give, give absolutely all that you 
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spare, and do not consider yourselt liberal m the giving 
If you give with selt-adulation, you are not giving at all, 
you are giving to your own vanity, but if you give until 
It hurts, then your heart-blood goes into it 

Think what we have here! We call it the American 
Red Cross, but it is merely a branch of a great inter- 
national organisation which 1$ not only recognized by 
the statutes of each of the civilised governments of the 
world, but IS recognized by international agreement and 
treaty, as the recognized and accepted instrumentality 
ot mercy and succor \nd one of the deepest stains 
that rest upon the reputation of tlie Clerman Army is 
that they have not respected the Red Cross That goes 
to the root of the matter They have not respected the 
instrumentality they themselves participated m setting 
up as the thing which no man was to touch because it 
was the expression ot ct>mmon humanity By being 
members of the American Red Cross, we are members 
ot a great fraternity and comradeship which extends ail 
ovei the world This cross which these ladies bore to- 
day IS an emblem of Christianity itself 

It tills my imagination, ladies and gentlemen, to think 
of the women all over this country who are busy to- 
night, and are busy every night and every day, doing 
the work of the Red Cross, busy with a great eagerness 
to find out the most serviceable thing to do, busy with 
a forgetfulness of all the old frivolities of their social 
relationships, ready to curtail the duties of the house- 
hold m order that they may contribute to this common 
work that all their hearts are engaged in and in doing 
which their hearts become acquainted with each other 
When you think of this, you realize how the people of 
the United States are being drawn together into a great 
intimate family whose heart is being used for the serv- 
ice of the soldiers not only, but for the service of 
civilians where they suffer and are lost in a maze of 
distresses and distractions 

You have, then, this noble picture of justice and 
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mercy as the two servants ot liberty For only w 
men are free do they think the thoughts of comr 
ship, only where they are tree do they think the thou 
ot sympathy, only wliere they are tree are they muti 
helpful, only where they are tree do they realue t 
dependence upon one another and their comradeshi 
a common interest and common necessity If you la 
and gentlemen could read some of the touching 
patches which come through official channels, for < 
through those channels there come voices of hums 
that are infinitely pathetic, if you could catch som 
those voices that speak the utter longing of opprc 
and helpless peoples all over the world to hear s( 
thing like the Battle Hymn of the Republic, to 
the fett of the great hosts of laberty coming to 
them free, to set their minds free, set their lives i 
set their children free; you would know what cc 
into the heart of those who are trying to contri 
all the brains and power they have to this great ei 
prise of Liberty I summon you to the comrade* 
i summon you in this next week to say how much 
how sincerely and how unanimously you sustain 
heart of the world 



CODSPKKD TO ITALY 


MESSAGI TO Till 11 MIAN P! 0!»I F OV nil FIIIRD ANNl- 
VIRSAR^ or THUR IV 1 R\N'C 1 ISMO lilt W^R, 
MA'i 23, 1918 I'ROM“orFUlM I S Bl'IiniN,” 
NO 318 

1 AM sure tliat I am speaking for the people of the 
L'nited States m sending to tlie Italian people warm 
fraternal greetings upon this the anniversary ot the 
entrance of Italy into this great war in winch tJierc is 
being fought out once for all the irrepressible coiiHict 
between free self-government and the dictation of force 
The people of the United States have looked with 
profound interest and sympathy upon the efforts and 
sacrifices of the Italian people, are deeply and sincerely 
interested in the present and future security of Italy, and 
are glad to find themselves associated with a people to 
whom they are bound by so many persona! and intimate 
ties in a struggle whose object is liberation, freedom, 
the rights of men and nations to live their own lives and 
determine their own fortunes, the rights of the weak 
as well as of the strong, and the maintenance of justice 
by the irresistible force of free nations leagued together 
in the defense of mankind 

Witli ever increasing resolution and force we shall 
continue to stand together in this sacred common cause. 
America salutes the gallant Kingdom of Italy and bids 
her Godspeed. 
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OUniNE OF EXPENDITURES FROM FI 
FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AND 
DEFENSE 


II ntR TO tONORISSMAN SWAGAR Sill RLl'^ OF 
n CK.V, MA\ 24> *9*8. FROM ORlOlNAI tOF 
MR \vn son's i !M S 

M V DEAR MR. SIIERLHY 

I take the liheity ot writing to call your s 
tiun to an appropriation which seems to me of cj 
importance in connection with the eitective condu 
the war. i refer to the sum tor National Securitj 
Defense which has been placed at my disposal di 
the past fiscal year I think that it is of the ut 
importance that a similar fund should be put a 
disposal for the next fiscal year, though in my judg 
It need not be so large as the last appropnatior 
that purpose I think that a sum of half the am 
namely, '{•^o.uooiooo, would be abundant 

I believe that you and your colleagues on the < 
mittee on Appropriations are familiar with the ol 
fur which I have used the appropriation, but pei 
you will permit me to summarize them and to ap 
an outline of the actual expenditures. 

I have used considerable sums for the mamtei 
of the Food Administration, the Fuel Administrs 
and the War 'I'rade Board, and for the maintenan 
the proper agencies for the allocation of labor, a m 
of very great consequence and of no little difficult) 
now when there is so genera! a dislocation of I 
throughout the country For these objects it s 
probable that the fund is no longer necessary, masi 
as their administration has now been quite thoroi 
organized and is susceptible of being maintaine 
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dehiutc .ippropnations asbigned to their use in the usual 
manner Of course, this method of appropriation is 
preferable to any other 

Besides these objects I have spent very large sums 
for the icpair ot ships owned by alien enemies which 
we took possession of immediately after our entrance 
into the w-ar and whith, as you know, had been delib- 
erately damaged in the most serious way by their own 
trews, for the providing of temporary accommodations 
for the newly-created services connected with the war, 
for advances to the regular departments for services 
appropriated for in the usual way when it seemed unwise 
m the circumstances to w'ait until appropriations, which 
could certainly be counted upon, could be acted upon by 
the Congress, to provide additional facilities for the 
Civil Sersice Commission in order that it might more 
nearly meet the exceptional demands of the time for 
clerical aid, for miscellaneous expenses connected with 
the very serviceable action of the Council of National 
Defense, and for labor matters of many sorts, investi- 
gation, mediation, the settlement of strikes, and many 
objects arising from time to time and impossible to 
foresee or calculate for beforehand. Most of these 
matters may also now, fortunately, be taken care of 
m the regular way, though similar occasions for the 
immediate expenditure of money may no doubt arise on 
a smaller scale than before Some of these objects, 
as for example, the repair of ships, have now been, I 
assume, entirely covered. 

There remain the uses for such a fund which I may 
perhaps characterise as continuing but incalculable 1 
lefer to the conduct of many necessary investigations, 
for example in connection with the determination of the 
prices which the Government is to pay and which the 
governments associated with us in the war are to pay 

To indispensable secret service and to confidential 
uses abroad : 
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To the very large necessities of record and i 
mation • 

'I o the maintenance of the instrumentalities, hot 
this side of the water and on the other, which are c 
adinirahlc work in informing public opinion both 
and there of the real aims of America, of the pro 
she IS making in the conduct of the war, and ol 
real facts with regard to all the larger aspects ol 
policy 

And to the service and guidance to all sorts of j 
otic movements in the United States which appe 
the CJoveriiment for its assistance and for mate 
wherewith to conduct their work 

Besides these things which can now be stated 
e\pcricnce of the past year convinces me that i 
arc many occasions winch will arise which I cannot 
even conjecture, but which wnll make it necessary tl 
should have a free fund at my disposal 

May 1 not take the liberty of saying a word of sp 
emphasis with regard to the work which the Comm 
on Public Information has been doing? I have 
very close personal connections with the work of 
committee and have watched its development an< 
activities with particular care and interest, feelii 
special responsibility. The work of the Committee 
on the whole, been admirably done, and 1 think it 
likely that nobody, not even those intimately conne 
with the Government, is aware of the extent, the vai 
and the usefulness of that work or of the really ur 
ally economical manner in which it has been aci 
plished, so far as the expenditure of money is concer 
1 should feel personally crippled if any obstacle of 
kind were put in the way of that work. 

It is probable that it will now be possible to a 
Siderable extent to submit estimates of the usual 
to take care of the work of the committee, and 1 1 
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that in connection with those estimates at least some of 
the members of the Committee on Appropriations may 
have an opportunity to know more particularly what it 
has been doing 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Woodrow Wilson 



MONEY FOR THE WAR 


ADDRl iS inilM RI DAI A JOINT SI SSION OF THE 1 
HOI SIS OI tONORISS, MA^ 27, 1918 I>ROM O 
tIAI OOILRNMCNl PUBLICAUON IN MR, WILSC 
liLtS 

I T IS w ith unaffected reluctance that I come to ask 
to prolonf? your session long enough to provide nr 
adequate resources for the Treasury for the conduc 
the war I have reason to appreciate as fully as yoi 
how arduous the session has been Your hibois h 
been severe and protracted You have passed a I 
senes of measures which required the debate of m 
doubtful questions of judgment and many cxceedu 
difficult questions of principle as well as of practice ^ 
summer is upon us in W'hich labor and counsel are t\ 
as arduous and arc constantly apt to be impaired by 1< 
tu<ic and fatigue. Tiic elections are at hand and 
ought as soon as possible to go and render an intin 
account of our trusteeship to the people w’ho dcicga 
us to act for them in the weighty and anxious mat 
that crowd upon us m these days of critical choice 
action. But we dare not go to the elections until 
have done our duty to the full These are days w 
duty stands stark and naked and even with closed < 
we know it is there. Ivxcuses are unavailing We h 
either done our duty or we have not The fact will b 
gross and plain as the duty itself. In such a case h 
tude and fatigue seem negligible enough. The f 
are tonic and suffice to freshen the labor 

And the facts are these: Additional revenues n 
manifestly be provided for. It would be a most 
sound policy to raise too large a proportion of tl 
by loan, anc! it is evident that the four billions now ] 
vided for by taxation will not of themselves sustain 
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gicatlv enlarged budget to which we must umncdiatcly 
look foiward We cannot m fairness wait until the end 
of the hscal year is at hand to apprise oui people of 
the taxes they must pay on their earnings of the present 
calendar year, whose accountings and expenditures will 
then be closed We cannot get increased taxes unless 
the country knows what they are to be and practices the 
nccessaiy economy to make them available. Definite- 
ness, early definiteness, as to what its tasks arc to be is 
absolutely necessaiy for tiic successful achnimstration of 
the I reasury it cannot frame fair and workable regu- 
lations in haste, and it must frame its regulations in 
haste if It IS not to know its exact task until the very 
eve of its pcifoimancc '1 he piescnt tax laws arc 
maned, moicovei, by inequities which ought to be reme- 
died Indisputable farts, every one. and we cannot 
alter or blink them I o state them is argument enough 

And yet perhaps you will permit me to dwell for a 
moment upon tlie situation they disclose iMiormous 
loans freely spent in the stimulation of industry of 
almost every sort produce inflations and extravagances 
which picsently make the whole economic structure cpics- 
tionablc and insecure and the very basis of credit is cut 
away Only fair, equitably distributed taxation, of the 
widest incidence and drawing chiefly from the sources 
which would be likely to demorali/e credit by their very 
abundance, can prevent inflation and keep our indus- 
trial system free of speculation and waste. We shall 
naturally turn, therefore, I suppose, to war profits and 
incomes and luxuries for the additional taxes But the 
war profits and incomes upon which the increased taxes 
will be levied will be the profits and incomes of the 
calendar year 1918. It would be manifestly unfair to 
wait until the early months of 1919 to say what they 
are to be. It might be difficult, 1 should imagine, to 
run the null with water that had already gone over the 
wheel. 

Moreover, taxes of that sort will not be paid until 
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the Func of next year, *iml the I reasury must antici 
tliem It must use the money they are to pro 
before it is due It must sell short-time certiheate 
indebtedness In the autumn a much larger sale of 1 
time bonds must be eHeetcd than has yet been attemi 
What are the bankers to think of the certificates if 
do not certainly know where the money is to come 1 
whith IS to take them up”^ And how arc investor 
approach the purchase of bonds with any sort of c 
dentc or knowledge of their own affairs if they do 
know what taxes they are to pay and what econo 
and adjustments of their business they must effect 
cannot assure the country of a successful admmistra 
of the Treasury in 1918 if the question of further t 
tion IS to be left undecided until 1919 

The consideration that dominates every other r 
and makes every other seem trivial and ncgligibh 
the winning of the war We arc not only in the ir 
of the war, we arc at the very peak and crisis o 
Hundreds of thousands of our men, carrying our he 
with them and our fortunes, are in tlie field, and s 
are crowding faster anti faster to the ports of Fr< 
and Kngland with regiment after regiment, thous 
after thousand, to join them until the enemy shal 
beaten and brought to a reckoning with mankind T 1 
can be no pause or intermission 7 'he great enterp 
must, on the contrary, be pushed with greater 
greater energy The volume of our might must sti 
iiy and rapidly be augmented until there can be no q 
tion of resisting it. If tliat is to be accomplished, ( 
tiemen, money must sustain it to the utmost Our fii 
cial program must no more be left in doubt or suffe 
to lag than our ordnance program or our ship progi 
or our munitions program or our program for mail 
millions of men ready. These others are not progra 
indeed, but mere plans upon paper, unless there is tc 
an unquestionable supply of money. 

That is the situation, and it is the situation wl 
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creates the duty, no choice or preference of ours There 
IS only one way to meet that duty We must meet it 
without belhshness 01 fear of consequences Politics is 
adjouincd Ihc elections will go to those who think 
least of It, to those who go to the constituencies without 
explanations ot excuses, with a plain record of dutv 
faithfully and disinterestedly performed I, for one, 
am always conhdent that the people of this country will 
give a just verdict upon tlie service of the men who act 
for them w hen the tacts are such that no man can dis< 
guise or conceal them There is no danger ot deceit 
now An intense and pitiless light beats upon e\erv 
man and eveiy action in this tragic plot of war that is 
now upon the stage if lobbyists burry to Washington 
to attempt to turn what you do m the matter of taxation 
to their protection or advantage, the light will beat also 
upon them 'i here is abundant fuel tor the light in the 
records of the 'J reasury with regard to profits of every 
sort 'I he profiteering that cannot he got at by the 
restraints ot conscience and love of country can be got 
at by taxation There is such pruhteermg now and the 
information with regard to it is available and indis- 
putable. 

I am advising you to act upon this matter of taxation 
now, gentlemen, nut because i do not know that you can 
see and interpret the facts and the duty they impose just 
as well and with as clear 4 perception of the obligations 
involved as 1 can, but because there is a certain solemn 
satisfaction in sharing with you the responsibilities of 
such a time The world never stood in such case before. 
Men never before had so clear or so moving a vision 
of duty 1 know that you will begrudge the work to be 
done here by us no more than the men begrudge us theirs 
who lie in the trenches and sally forth to their death 
1 here is a stimulating comradeship knitting us all to- 
gether And this task to which I invite your immediate 
consideration will be performed under favorable influ- 
ences if we will look to what the country is thinking and 
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txpecting ami cart* nothing at all tor what is being 
and believed in the lobbies ot Washington hotels, w 
the atmosphere seems to make it possible to be] 
what IS beiie\ed nowhere else 

Have you not felt the spirit of the Nation rise 
Its thought become a single and common thought s 
these eventful days came in which we have been seni 
our boys to the other side’ I think you must read 
thought, as I do, to mean this, that the people of 
couiitiy are not only united in the resolute puipos 
win this war but arc reuly and willing to bear any 
den and undergo any sacrifice that it may be neces' 
lor them to bear in order to win it. We need noi 
at I aid to tav them, it we lay taxes justly They ki 
that the war must be paid tor and that it is they i 
must pay for it, and it the burden is justly distribi 
and the sacrifice made a common sacrihce from wl 
none escapes who can bear it at all, they will carr 
cheerfully and with a sort of solemn pride I h 
always been proud to be an American, and was ne 
more proud than now, when all that we have said 
all that we ha\e foreseen about our people is com 
true I'he great days have come when the only th 
that they ask tor or admire is duty greatly and a 
(juately done ; when their only wish for America is t 
she may share the fieedom she enjoys, when a gr< 
compelling sympathy wells up in their hearts for n 
everywhere wlio suffer and are oppressed, and wl 
they see at last the high uses for which their wea 
has been piled up and their mighty power accumula 
and, counting neithei blood nor treasure now that tb 
final day of opportunity has come, rejoice to spend a 
to be spent through a long night of suffering and ten 
in order that tliey and men everywhere may see i 
dawn of a day of righteousness and justice and pea 
Shall we grow weary when they bid us act ? 



“A NATIONAL CONCERTED THRIFT 
MOVEMENT” 


STATEMENT URGING THE BUYING OF GOVERNMENT 
SICURIIHS AND WAR SAMNGS STAMPS, MA^ 3I, 
19x8 FROM “OIIICIAL U S BULLEIIN,” NO. 323 

T his war is one of nations — ^not of armies — and all 
of our one hundred million people must be eco- 
nomically and industrially adjusted to war conditions 
if this Nation is to play its full part in the conflict The 
problem be tore us is not, primarily, a financial problem, 
but rather a problem of increased production of war 
essentials and the saving of the materials and the labor 
necessary for the support and equipment of our i\,rmy 
and Navy Thoughtless expenditure of money for non- 
cssentials uses up the labor of men, the products of the 
farm, mines and factories, and overburdens transporta- 
tion, all of which must be used to the utmost and at 
their best for war purposes 

1 he gre it results which we seek can be obtained only 
by the participation of every member of the Nation, 
young and old, in a national concerted thrift move- 
ment I therefore urge that our people everywhere 
pledge themselves, as suggested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the practice of thrift, to serve the Govern- 
ment to their utmost m increasing production in all 
fielils necessary to the winning of the war, to conserce 
food and fuel and useful materials of every kind, to 
devote their labor only to the most necessary tasks, 
and to buy only those things which are essential to indi- 
vidual iiealth and efficiency, and that the people, as 
evidence of their loyalty, invest all that they can save 
in I iberty bonds and war-savings stamps. The securi- 
ties issued by the 1 reasury Department are so many of 
them viithin the reach of esery one that the door of 
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opportunity m this matter is -wide open to all of 
lo prattue thritt in peace times is a virtue and br 
great beneht to the individual at all times , with the 
perate need of the tivih7ed world to-day for matei 
.md laboi with which to end the war, the practici 
individual thrift is a patriotic duty and a necessity 

I appeal to all who now own either Liberty bond 
war-savings stamps to continue to practice economy 
thrift and to appeal to all who do not own Gov 
ment securities to do likewise and purchase them to 
extent of their means. The man who buys Governn 
securities transfers the purchasing power of his me 
to the United States Government until after this ^ 
and to that same degree does not buy in competi 
with the Government 

i earnestly appeal to every man, woman, and c 
to pledge themselves on or before the 28th of Jun( 
save constantly and to buy as regularly as possible 
securities of the Government, and to do this as fa 
possible through membership in war-savings sociei 
The 28th of June ends this special period of enhstn 
in the great volunteer army of production and sa^ 
here at home May there be none unenlisted on 1 
day! 



SINCERE FRIENDSHIP FOR MEXICO 


ADDRLSS TO A PARIY 01 MI-XICAN EDITORS, AT THE 
WmiL not St, JUNE 7 , 1918 FROM “OFnCIAL 
u !> in 1 1 iiin/’ no 332 

1 HAV1', never received a group of men who were 
more welcome than you are, because it has been one 
of my distresses during the period of my Presidency 
that the Mexican people did not more thoroughly under- 
stand the attitude of the United States towards Mexao 
I tiunk I can assure you, and 1 hope you have had every 
evidence of the truth of my assurance, that that attitude 
IS one of sincere friendship And not merely the sort 
of friendship which prompts one not to do his neighbor 
any harm, but the sort of friendship which earnestly 
desires to do his neighbor service. 

My own policy, the policy of my own administration, 
towards Mexico was at every point based upon this 
principle, that the internal settlement of the affairs of 
Mexico was none of our business; that we had no right 
to interfere with or to dictate to Mexico in any particu- 
lar with regard to her own affairs Take one aspect of 
our relations which at one time may have been difficult 
for you to understand • When we sent troops into Mex- 
ico, our sincere desire was nothing else than to assist 
you to get nd of a man who was making the settlement 
of your affairs for the time being impossible. We had 
no desire to use our troops for any other purpose, and 
1 was m hopes that by assisting in that way and then 
immediately withdrawing ! might give substantial proof 
of the truth of the assurances that 1 had given your 
Government through President Carranza. 

And at the present time it distresses me to learn that 
certain influences which I assume to be German in their 
origin are trying to make a wrong impression through- 
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out Mexico as to the purposes ot the United Sta 
and not only a wrong impression, but to give an al 
lately untrue account of things that happen You kr 
the distressing things tliat have been happening 
off our coasts 1 ou know of the vessels that have b 
sunk I yesterday received a quotation from a pape 
Guadalajara which stated that thirteen of our bat 
ships had been sunk off the cipes of the Chesapea 
It ou see how dreadful it is to have people so radic 
misintorined It was advied that our Navy Depaitm 
was withholding the tuith with regard to these sinkii 
1 have no doubt that the publisher of the paper j. 
lished that in perteet inmueiue without intending 
convey wrong impressions, but it is evident that alle 
tions of that sort proceed from those who wish to m 
trouble between Mexico and the United States 
Now, gentlemen, for the tune being at any rate — 
I hope It will not be a short tune — the influence of 
L'nited States is somewhat pervasive in the affairs 
the world, and I believe that it is pervasive because 
nations of the world which are less powerful than sc 
of the greatest nations are coming to believe that 
sincere desire is to do disinterested service. We 
tile champions of those nations which have not ha 
military standing which would enable them to comp 
with the strongest nations m the world, and I look i 
ward with pride to the time, which 1 hope will S' 
come, when we can give substantial evidence, not c 
that we do not want anything out of this war, 
that we would not accept anything out of it, that i 
absolutely a case of disinterested action And if 
will watch the attitude of our people, you will see t 
nothing stirs them so deeply as assurances that this v 
so far as we are concerned, is for idealistic objects ( 
of the difficulties that I experienced during the first tb 
years of the war— the years when the United States 
not in the war — was m getting the foreign offices 
h'uropean nations to believe that the United States 
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seeking nothing for heiself, that her neutrality was not 
selhsh, and that if siie came in, she would not come in 
to get anything substantial out of the war, any material 
object, any territory, or trade, or anything else of that 
sort In some of the foreign offices there were men 
who personally knew me and they believed, I hope, that 
1 was sincere m assuring them that our purposes were 
disinterested, but they thought that these assurantes 
camt iiom an at idtmic gentleman removed from the 
ordinary suuues of information and speaking the ideal- 
istic purposes ot the cloister They did not believe that 
i was speaking the re il heart of the \meritan people, 
and i knew all along that I was Now I beliete that 
everybody who comes into contact with the American 
people knows that 1 am speaking their purposes 

The other night in New York, at the opening of the 
campaign for funds for our Red Cross, I made an 
address I had not intended to refer to Russia, but 1 
was speaking without notes and in the course of what 
1 said my thought was led to Russia, and ! said that 
we meant to staml bv Russia just as hrmlv as we would 
stand by F ranee or 1 ngland or any other of the Allies. 
'I he audience to which I was speaking was not an audi- 
ence from which I would have expected an enthusiastic 
response to that. It was rather too well dressed. It 
w IS not an audience, m other words, made of the class 
of people whom you would suppose to have the most 
intimate feeling for the sufferings of the ordinary man 
in Russia, but that audience jumped into the aisles, the 
whole audience rose to its feet, and nothing that I had 
said on that occasion aroused anything like the enthusi- 
asm tlut that single sentence aroused Now, there is a 
sample, gentlemen. We cannot make anything out of 
Russia We cannot make anything out of standing by 
Russia at this time — the most remote of the European 
nations, so far as we are concerned, the one with which 
we have had the least connections in trade and advan* 
tage — and yet the people of the United States rose to 
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that suggestion as to no other that 1 made in that 
dress That is the heart of America, and we are re< 
to show you by any act of friendship that you may p 
pose our real feelings toward Mexico 

Some of us, if I may say so privately, look back w 
regret upon some of the more ancient relations that 
have had with Mexico long before our generation, s 
America, if I may so express it, would now feel ashan 
to take advantage of a neighbor. So 1 hope that 3 
can carry back to your homes something better than 
assurances of words You have had contact with < 
people. You know your own personal reception \ 
know how gladly we have opened to you the doors 
every establishment that you wanted to see and h< 
shown you just what we were doing, and 1 hope 3 
have gained the right impression as to why we w 
doing It. We are doing it, gentlemen, so that the wo 
may never hereafter have to fear the only thing tl 
any nation has to dread, the unjust and selhsh aggt 
sion of another nation Some time ago, as you proba 
all know, 1 proposed a sort of Pan-American agreeme 
I had perceived that one of the difficulties of our r< 
tionship with Latin America was this The fami 
Monroe Doctrine was adopted without your conse 
without the consent of any of the Centra! or S01 
American States. 

if I may express it in the terms that we so often use 
this country, we said, “We are going to be your 1 
brother, whether you want us to be or not ” We did i 
ask whether it was agreeable to you that we should 
your big brother. We said we were going to be. Nt 
that was all very well so far as protecting you flr< 
aggression from the other side of the water was o 
cemed, but there was nothing in it that protected 3 
from aggression from us, and I have repeatedly si 
the uneasy feeling on the part of representatives of 1 
states of Central and South America that our self- 
pomted protection might be for our own benefit and t 
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own interests and not for the interest of our neighbors 
So 1 said, “Very well, let us make an arrangement by 
which we will give bond Let us have a common guar- 
antee, that all of us will sign, of political independence 
and territorial integrity. Let us agree that if any one 
of us, the United States included, violates the political 
independence or the territorial integrity of any of the 
others, all the others will jump on her “ I pointed out 
to some of the gentlemen who were less inclined to enter 
into this arrangement than others that that was in effect 
giving bonds on the part of the United States, that we 
would enter into an arrangement by which you would be 
protected from us. 

Now, that IS the kind of agreement that will have 
to be the foundation of the future life of the nations 
of the world, gentlemen. The whole family of nations 
wmII have to guarantee to each nation that no nation 
shall violate its political independence or its territorial 
integrity. That is the basis, the only conceivable basis, 
for the future peace of the world, and I must admit 
that 1 was ambitious to have the states of the two conti- 
nents of America show the way to the rest of the world 
as to how to make a basis of peace. Peace can come 
only by trust. As long as there is suspicion there is 
going to be misunderstanding, and as long as there is 
misunderstanding there is going to be trouble If you 
can once get a situation of trust then you have got a 
situation of permanent peace. Therefore, everyone of 
us. It seems to me, owes it as a patriotic duty to his 
own country to plant the seeds of trust and of confi- 
dence instead of the seeds of suspidon and variety of 
interest. That is the reason that I began by saying to 
you that I have not had the pleasure of meeting a group 
of men who were more welcome than you are, b^use 
you are our near neighbors. Suspicion on your part or 
misunderstanding on your part ifistresses ns more dian 
we would be distressed by similar feelings on the part 
of those leas nearby. 
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When >ou reflect how \'iondcrful a storehouse 
treasure Mexico is, you tan see how hei future m 
depend upon peace and honor, so that nobody sh 
exploit her it must depend upon every nation tl 
has any relations with her, and the citizens of , 
nation that has relations with hci, keeping within 
bounds of honor and fair dealing and justice, beca 
so soon as you can admit your own capital and the cr 
tal ot the world to the free use of tlie resources 
Mexico, It will be one of the most womlerfully rich i 
prosperous countries in tlie world. And when you h. 
the foundations of cstablishetl order, and the world 1 
tome to Its senses again, we shall, I hope, have the v 
best connettions that will assure us all a perman 
cordiality and fnendship. 



REPLY TO THE FRENCH UNION FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


LrXlLR lOMRS tARRII C»Al»MANCAn, PRIS.IDINI OF 
'IHfc, INIl RNAIIONAL WOMAN SI 11 RAOI A1 11- 
ANt’l , Jl NL 13, 1918 FROM ORIGINAL (.OPY IN 
MR W1 1 son’s HLFS 

M y dear MRS CAH 

May I not thank you for transmittinR to me 
the very interestinK memorial of the French Union for 
Woman Suffrage addressed to me under the date of 
F'ebruary first, last^ Since you have been kind enough 
to transmit this interesting and impressive message to 
me, will you not be good enough to convey to the sub- 
scribers this answer . 

“I have read your message with the deepest interest 
and I welcome the opportunity to say that 1 agree with- 
out reservation that the full and sincere democratic 
reconstruction of the world for which we are striving, 
and which we are determined to bring about at any 
cost, will not have been completely or adequately at- 
tained until women are admitted to the suffrage, and 
that only by that action can the nations of the world 
realize for the benefit of future generations the full 
ideal force of opinion or the full humane forces of 
action. The services of women during this supreme 
crisis of the world's history have been of the most signal 
usefulness and distinction. The war could not have 
been fought without them, or its sacrifices endured. 
It IS high time that some part of our debt of gratitude 
to them should be acknowledged and paid, and the only 
acknowledgment they ask is their admission to the 
suffrage Can we justly refuse it? As for America, 
It is my earnest hope that the Senate of the United 
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States will give an unmistakable answer to this qi 
tion by passing the suffrage amendment to our fed< 
Constitution before the end of this session ” 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Woodrow Wilson 



Tim rOL'R.POINT SPEFCH 


ADDRl SS IM 1 IVl Rl D A1 M<»1 \I M RNON, Jl L\ 4 , I 918 
1 ROM Ul i Kl \L <.0\J RNMt N’l I>1 BLIC \1I0N IN MR 
\vu son’s mis 

G en 1 1 1'Mi-N or the dipi om \ r ic corps 

AM) M\ FFI low CinZFNS 
I am happv to tliaw ,ip.ut with you to this quat pi ice 
of old counsel in older to spcik a little of the meaning 
of this day of our Nation’s mdepindentt 'Pht place 
seems veiy still and 1 emote It is as se'rene and un- 
touched by the* hurry of the woild as it was in those 
great days long ago when Cjenetal Washington was here 
and held leisurely conlerence with the men who were to 
be associated with him m the creation ol a nation 
From these gentle slopes they looked out upon the 
world and saw it whole, saw it with the light of the 
future upon it, saw it with modern eyes that turned 
away Irom a past which men ot liberated spirits could 
no longer endure It is for that reason that we cannot 
feel, even here, m the immediate presence of this sicred 
tomb, that this is a place of death. It was a place of 
achievement. A great promise that was meant for all 
mankind was here given plan and reality. I'he associa- 
tions by which we are here surrounded are the inspirit- 
ing associations of that noble death which is only a 
glorious consummation. From this green hillside we 
also ought to be able to see with comprehending eyes 
the world that lies about us and should conceive anew 
the purposes that must set men free 

It IS significant,-— signihcant of tlieir own character 
and purpose and of the influences they were setting 
afoot, — that Washington and his associates, like the 
barons at Runnymedc, spoke and acted, not for a class, 
but for a people. It has been left fur us to see to it 
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that It shall be understood that they spoke and act 
not for a single people only, but for all mankind T 
were thinking, not of themselves and of the mate 
interests which centered m the little groups of la 
holders and merchants and men of affairs with wb 
they were accustomed to act, in Virginia and the o 
nies to the north and south of her, but of a pec 
which wished to be done with classes and special m 
ests and the authority of men whom they had 
themselves chosen to rule over them They entertai 
no private purpose, desired no peculiar privilege T 
were consciously planning that men of every class she 
be free and America a place to which men out of e\ 
nation might resort who wished to share with them 
rights and privileges of free men. And we take 
cue trom them,— -do we not? We intend what 1 
intended We here in America believe our participa 
in this present war to be only the fruitage of what l 
planted Our case differs from theirs only in this, 

It IS our inestimable privilege to concert with men ou 
every nation what shall make not only the libertie- 
America secure but the liberties of every other pe( 
as well We are happy in the thought that we 
permitted to do what they would have done had i 
been m our place I'iiere must now be settled once 
all what was settled for America m the great age u 
whose inspiration we draw to-day This is sure 
fitting place from which calmly to look out upon 
task, that we may fortify our spirits for its accomp 
ment And this is the appropriate place from whic 
avow, alike to the friends who look on and to 
friends with whom we have the happiness to be t 
ciated in action, the faith and purpose with w 
we act. 

This, then, is our conception of the great stru 
in which we are engaged The plot is written i 
upon every scene and every act of the supreme trag 
On the one hand stand the peoples of the world,- 
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only the peoples actually engaged, but many others also 
who suffer under mastery but cannot act, peoples of 
many races and m every part of the world, — the people 
of stricken Russia still, among the rest, though they are 
for the moment unorganized and helpless Opposed 
to them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, 
friendless group of governments who speak no common 
purpose but only selfish ambitions of their own by which 
none can profit but themselves, and whose peoples are 
fuel m their hands , governments which fear their people 
and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, making 
every choice for them and disposing of their lives and 
fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and for* 
tunes of every people who fall under their power, — 
governments clothed with the strange trappings and the 
primitive authority of an age that is altogether alien 
and hostile to our own The Past and the Present are 
in deadly grapple and the peoples of the world are being 
done to death between them 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be 
final There can be no compromise. No halfway deci* 
Sion would be tolerable No halfway decision is con* 
ceivable. These are the ends for which the associated 
peoples of the world are fighting and which must be 
conceded them before there can be peace : 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world, or, if it cannot 
be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction to 
virtual impotence 

n The settlement of every question, whether of 
territory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or 
of political relationship, upon the basis of the free ac- 
ceptance of that settlement by the people immediately 
concerned, and not upon the basis of the material inter- 
est or advantage of any other nation or people which 
may desire a different settlement for the sake of its 
own exterior inffuence or mastery. 
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in The consent of all nations to be governed 
their conduct towards eich other by the same pnnci] 
of honor and of respect for the common law of civih 
society that govern the individual citi/ens of all mod 
states in their relations with one another, to the 
that all promises and covenants may be sacredly 
served, no private plots or conspiracies hatched, 
sclhsh injuries wrought with impunity, and a mui 
trust established upon the handsome foundation o 
mutual respect for right 

IV The establishment of an organization of pc 
which shall make it certain that the combined powet 
free nations will check every invasion of right and s« 
to make peace and justice the more secure by aflordir 
definite tribunal of opinion to which all must sub 
and by which every international readjustment that < 
not be amicably agreed upon by the peoples dire 
concerned shall be sanctioned. 

1 hese great objects can be put into a single sentei 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the < 
sent of the governed and sustained by the organi 
opinion of mankind 

These great ends cannot be achieved by debating 
seeking to reconcile and accommodate what statesi 
may wish, with their projects for balances of po 
and of national opportunity. They can be realized c 
by the determination of what the thinking peoples 
the world desire, with their longing hope for justice 
for social freedom and opportunity 

I can fancy that the air of this place carries the 
cents of such principles with a peculiar kindness. iH 
were started forces which the great nation aga 
which they were primarily directed at hrst regardec 
a revolt against its rightful authority but which it 
long since seen to have been a step in the liberatior 
its own people as well as of the people of the Un 
States; and I stand here now to speak, — speak proi 
and with confident hope,— of the spread of this rev 
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this liberation, to the great stage of the world itself I 
The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces they 
knew Iittk ot, — forces which, once roused, can never be 
crushed to earth again , for they have at their heart an 
inspiration and a purpose which are deathless and of 
the very stuff of triumph I 



I-OrR-MINUTE MEN 


lOlR-MINlTI AimRlSS B\ IHI PRI blDENT, READ 
lOlR-MINHII MIS’ IS 5,300 (OMMUNITY ME 
INGSINIIII I NHI n SI An S, JULY 4, 1918 FI 
‘‘omtlAI r. 5 i Bl I U IIN,” NO 352 

aie met, my fellow citi/cns, to commemor 
the sifitninp;: of that Declaration of independe 
which marked the awakening of a new spirit in the li 
of nations. Since the hirth of our Republic, we h 
seen this spirit grow We have heard the demand . 
watched the struggle for self-government spread 
triumph among many peoples We have come to 
gard the right to political liberty as the common n 
of hum.inktnd. Icar after year, within the secu 
of our borders, we have continued to rejoice in 
peaceful increase of freedom and democracy through 
the world. And yet now, suddenly, we are confron 
with a menace which endangers everything that we h 
won and cs'crything that the world has won 
In all its old insolence, with all its ancient cruelty . 
injustice, military autocracy has again armed it' 
against the pacific hopes of men. Having suppres 
self-government among its own people by an organi 
tion maintained in part by falsehood and treachery 
has set out to impose its will upon its neighbors s 
upon us. One by one, it has compelled every civili 
nation in the world either to forego its aspirations 01 
declare war in their defense We find ourselves fig 
mg again for our national existence. We are face 
face with the necessity of asserting anew the fun 
mental right of free men to make their own laws t 
choose their own allegiance, or else permit humanity 
become the victim of a ruthless ambition that is det 
mined to destroy what it cannot master. 
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Against Its threat the liberty-lovmg people of the 
world have risen and allied themselves No fear has 
deterred them, and no bribe of material well-being has 
held them back They have made sacrifices such as the 
world has never known before, and their resistance in 
the face of death and suffering has proved that the aim 
which animates the German effort can never hope to 
rule the spirit of mankind Against the horror of mili- 
tary conquest, against the emptiness of living in mere 
bodily contentment, against the desolation of becoming 
part of a State that knows neither truth nor honor, the 
woild has so revolted that even people long dominated 
and suppressed by force have now begun to stir and arm 
themselves 

Centuries of subjugation have not destroyed the 
racial aspirations of the many distinct peoples of eastern 
Europe, nor have they accepted the sordid ideals of 
their political and military masters They have sur- 
vived the slow persecutions of peace as well as the 
agonies of war and now demand recognition for their 
just claims to autonomy and self-government Repre- 
sentatives of these races are with you to-day, voicing 
their loyalty to our ideals and offering their services in 
the common cause. I ask you, fellow citizens, to unite 
with them in making this our Independence Day the first 
that shall be consecrated to a declaration of independ- 
ence for all the peoples of the world. 



“EVt'RY MOB CONTRIBUTES TO GER^ 

LIES" 


SrAlfcMl NT DhN(»{ NCING MOB ACTION, JUIY 26 , 1 
1 ROM “OFMCIAI I.S BU 1 IFIIN,”nO 37O 

I T \KE the liberty of addressing you upon a su 
whith so vitally alftcts the honor of the Natior 
the very character and integrity of our institutions 
1 trust you will think me justified in speaking 
plainly about it. 

I allude to the mob spirit which has recently 
and there very frequently shown its head amongs 
not in any single region, but in many and widely 
arated parts of the country. There have been r 
lynchmgs, and every one of them has been a blow a 
heart of ordered law and humane justice. No 
who loves America, no man who really cares for 
fame and honor and character, or who is truly 1 
to her institutions, can justify mob action while 
courts of justice are open and the governments of 
States and the Nation are ready and able to do \ 
duty We are at this very moment fighting lawless 
Sion. CJermany has outlawed herself among the nat 
because she h.is disregarded tiie sacred obligation 
law and has made lynchers of her armies Lync 
emulate her disgraceful example. I, for my part, 
anxious to see every community in America rise al 
that level with pride and a fixed resolution whici 
man or set of men can afford to despise. 

We proudly claim to be the champions of democr 
If we really are, in deed and in truth, let us see l 
that we do not discredit our own I say plainly 
every American who takes part in the action of a i 
or gives It any sort of countenance is no true sor 
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this great democracy, but its betrayer, and does more 
to discredit her by that single disloyalty to her standards 
of law and of right than the words of her statesmen 
or the sacrihces of her heroic boys in the trenches can 
do to make suffering peoples believe her to be their 
savior How shall we commend democracy to the ac- 
ceptance of other peoples, if we disgrace our own by 
proving that it is, after all, no protection to the weak? 
Every mob contributes to German lies about the United 
States what her most gifted liars cannot improve upon 
by the way of calumny They can at least say that such 
things cannot happen in Germany except in times of 
revolution, when law is swept away! 

I therefore very earnestly and solemnly beg that the 
governors of all the States, the law officers of every 
community, and, above all, the men and women of 
every community in the United States, all who revere 
America and wish to keep her name without stain or 
reproach, will cooperate — not passively merely, but ac- 
tively and watchfully — to make an end of this disgrace- 
ful evil It cannot live where the community does not 
countenance it. 

1 have called upon the Nation to put its great energy 
into this war and it has responded-^responded with a 
spirit and a genius for action that has thrilled the world. 
1 now call upon it, upon its men and women everywhere, 
to see to it that its laws are kept inviolate, its fame 
untarnished. Let us show our utter contempt for the 
things that have made this war hideous among the wars 
of history by showing how those who love liberty and 
right and justice and are willing to lay down their lives 
for them upon foreign fields stand ready also to illus- 
trate to all mankind their loyalty to the things at home 
which diey wish to see established everywhere as a 
blessing and protection to the peoples who have never 
known the priinleges of liberty and self-govemment I 
can never accept any man as a diam{^on of liberty 
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taller lor ouis»tl\ts or foi the world who does not 
erence and obey the laws ol oui own beloved 
whose laws we ourselves have made He has adc 
the standards of the enemies ol his country, who 
attects to despise 



“INCRliASI THE COAL OUTPUT” 


AN APPIAL 10 lilOSl INOAGID IN COAL MINING, Al - 
Ol SI II, I 91 B 1 ROM ORIGINAL I OPH IN MR \VU- 

bON’b rn 1 s, < ORRi c 1 1 D IN ms own 11 \ni) 

T O ALL THOSE lA’GVGl D 1\ COAI MIN- 
ING 

T litf eMstmj? stauitv <>t toal is titatiiig .1 giiUe U.in- 
}jei — in Hct the most seiunis whith confionts us — iiul 
tails for prompt aiui vijjorous action*on the p irt of Imth 
operators and miners. Without an adequate supply our 
war program will be retaided, the effectiveness of uui 
fighting fortes in France will be lessened, the lives of 
our soldiers will be unnecessarily endangered and their 
hardships increased, and there will bt much suffering 
in many homes throughout the country during the com- 
ing winter. 

I am well aware that your ranks have been seriously 
depleted by the draft, by voluntary enlistment, and by 
the demands of other essential industries This handi- 
cap can be overcome however and sufficient coal tan be 
mined in spite of it, if every one connected with the 
industry, from the highest olfitial to the youngest bov, 
will give his best work each day for the full number of 
work hours. I'he operators must be zealous as never 
before to bring about the highest efficiency of manage- 
ment, to establish the best possible working conditions, 
and to accord fair treatment to everybody, so that the 
opportunity to work at his best may be accorded every 
workman. The miners should report for work every 
day, unless prevented by unavoidable causes, and should 
not only stay in the mines the full time, but also see to 
It that they get out more coal than ever before I'he 
other workers in and about the mines should work 
as regularly anil faithfully so that the work of the 
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miner may not be retarded m any way This will 
especially necessary from this time forward for yo 
numbers may be further lessened by the draft, whr 
will induct into the Army your fair share of those n 
essential to industry Those who are drafted but wl 
are essential will be given deferred classification and 
IS their patriotic duty to accept it And it is the patt 
otic duty of their friends and neighbors to hold thei 
in high regal d for doing so The only worker wh 
deserves the condemnation of his community is the on 
who fails to give his best in this crisis, not the on 
who accepts deferred classification and works regularl 
and diligently to increase the coal output A great tas 
is to be performed The operators and their staffs alon 
cannot do it, nor can the mine workers alone do it, bu 
both parties working hand in hand with a gnm deter 
mination to nd the country of its greatest obstacle tc 
winning the war, can do it It is with full confidenct 
that I call upon you to assume the burden of producing 
an ample supply of coal You will, I am sure, accept 
this burden and will successfully carry it through and 
in so doing you will be performing a service just as 
worthy as service in the trenches, and will wm the 
applause and gratitude of the whole Nation 



ENDORSEMENT OF THE ZIONIST 
MOVEMENT 


LETTER TO RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE, FORMER PRESIDI-Nr 
01 I ill- PROVISIONAL ZIONIST COMMmEt, AUGUST 
31, 1918 FROM ORIGINAL tOPV IN MR WILSON’s 
IILIS 

M y dear rabbi wise: 

I have watched with deep and sincere interest 
the reconstructive work which the WeiUman Commis- 
sion has done in Palestine at the instance of the British 
Government, and I welcome an opportunity to express 
the satisfaction 1 have felt in the progress of the Zion- 
ist movement in the United States and m the Allied 
countries since the declaration by Mr. Balfour, on be- 
half of the British Government, of Great Britain's 
approval of the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, and his promise that the 
British Government would use its best endeavors to 
faolitate the achievement of that object, with the under- 
standing that nothing would be done to prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of non-Jewish people in Pales- 
tine or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in other countries. 

1 think that all Americans will ,be deeply moved by 
the report that even in this time of stress the Weitzman 
Commiswon has been able to lay the foundation of the 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem, with the promise diat 
'tibat bears of ignritual rebirth. 

Coii^lly and sincerely yours, 

Woooiiow Wilson. 



SECOND CONSCRIPTION PROCLAMAIION 


STATEMLNT INCLUDm IN SI ( OND Cf)NSt RUM ION PRO( - 
LAMATION,* AtGXSJ 3 I, I9»8 I-ROM “I’NIII-D 
SIAXrS SPATUTES AF LARGI-,” M>L PI 2. PP 

1840-1844 

Fifteen months, ago the men of the country fiorn 
twenty-one to thirty years of age were registcrctl 
Three months ago, and again this month, those who 
had just leached the age of twenty-one were added It 
now remains to include all men between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five 

This IS not a new policy. A century and a quarter 
ago It was deliberately ordained by those who were then 
responsible for the safety and defense of the Nation 
that the duty of military service should rest upon all 
able-bodied men between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five We now accept and fulfill the obligation which 
they established, an obligation expressed in our national 
statutes from that time until now. We solemnly pur- 
pose a decisive victory of arms and deliberately to de- 
vote the larger part of the military man-power of the 
Nation to the accomplishment of that purpose. 

The younger men have from the first been ready to 
go They have furnished voluntary enlistments out of 
all proportion to their numbers. Our military author- 
ities regard them as having the highest combatant 
qualities Their youthful enthusiasm, their virile eager- 
ness, their gallant spirit of daring, make them the ad- 
miration of all who see them in action They covet not 
only the distinction of serving in this great war but also 
the inspiring memories which hundreds of thousands of 
them will cherish through the years to come, of a great 

*In the first part of th»^ Proclamation the Preeident cited the pro 
visions of the new Man power Act, stated the rcgtiUtiona for regU** 
tratton, and named September xz, as registration day 
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tl<iy .imi .1 KH.it stivui. hu tluii (.mintrv ,i?ul toi m.in* 
kuul 

Bv (he nun ol tin nhitt k‘’*‘>P ‘••iHiil upon, the 
oppoitunit\ now opiiuii to tiutii wii! In .uteptetl with 
the t.ilm icsolution ot fhost who 10.1I1/1 to tltc tull the 
deep .uul soltmn siKudu.iiKe ot wh.il thc\ do li.umK 
m.idc .1 pl.ue toi thuusclMs 111 their Ks|Hiti\c lom- 
munitics, hiiiuK .it hoim the k'-I'h uspoii- 

sibilities ot litc in in.inv spheies, lookiiiK h.uk upon 
honor tihic reionis in (.mi .iiui uuiustii.tl lilc, tht\ \\i]| 
re.ili/c .IS peili.tps no others touhl, how tntiuU then 
own tortuncs .iiui the iortunes ot .ill whom tiuw hue 
are put .tt st,tke in tins w.u toi iikIh .iiui will know 
th.it the \ei\ ill 01 (is thiv h.tv(. in.iik rendu this new 
duty the lomnundinK duty ot tiuir lues Iluv know 
how suiciv this IS till X.itMMi's w.n. how im|HM.itivelv 
It demands the tnohili/.ttmn .ind m.issm^ nt ,||| nur rc> 
souries of cveiy kind *1 iiev will lef'iid this i,ill .is 
the supreme 1.1I] of tlicir da\ .ind will naswer it .h> 
cordingly 

Only .1 portion ot those who ri'Kister si ill he i.tllid 
upon to bc.tr .irms. 1 hose who .ire not phvsu.div lit 
will be euusid! those exemtued hv .ilicn ,illeKt.inie, 
those who should not he rthesetl ol their present ri 
spnnsibiiities, .thove .ill. those who r.innot he sp,iied 
from the itui and industii.'il t.tsks .it home upon wluih 
the success of our .irmiis depends .is muih ns upon the 
tightinK at the front But .til must he rcKistrred in 
order that the selection for military scrviic may he 
made inteliiKcntly .md with full inform.Uion. 

This will he our tin.il demonstration of loytilty. dem* 
ocracy, and the will to svin, our solemn notice to all the 
world that we stand absolutely toKcther in a common 
resolution and purpose, ft is the call to duty to which 
every true man in the country will respond with pride 
and with the consciousness that m doing so hr plays 
his part in vindication of a great cause at whose sum* 
mons every true heart ofiers us supreme service 



“A WAR WHICH INDUSTRY MUST SUSTAIN’ 


LABOR MISSAOP TO 1 IIL AMI RICAN PIOPLI, SLP 

TEMBLR 2, I918 I ROM “OFUCIAL U S BULLE 
TIN,” NO 402 

L abor day, 1918, is not Ukc any Labor Day thai 
* we have known Labor Day ^\.ls always clceply 
significant with us Now it is supiemely significant 
Keenly as we were aware a year ago of the enterpiisc 
of life and death upon which the Nation had embarked, 
we did not perceive its meaning as clearly as we do 
now. We knew that we were all partners and must 
stand and strive together, but we did not realize as we 
do now that we are all enlisted men, members of a single 
army, of many parts and many tasks but commanded by 
a single obligation, our faces set toward a single object 
We now know that every tool in every essential industry 
IS a weapon, and a weapon wielded for the same pur- 
pose that an Army rifle is wielded — a weapon which if 
we were to lay down no rifle would be of any use 

And a weapon for what^ What is the war foi ’ 
Why are we enlisted? Why should we be ashamed if 
we were not enlisted? At first it seemed hardly more 
than a war of defense against the militaiy aggression 
of Germany Belgium had been violated, France in- 
vaded, and Germany was afield again, as in 1870 and 
1866, to work out her ambitions in Lurope, and it w'as 
necessary to meet her force with force But it is clear 
now that it is much more than a war to alter the balance 
of power m Europe Germany, it is now plain, was 
striking at what free men everywhere desire and must 
have — the right to determine their own fortunes, to 
insist upon justice, and to oblige governments to act 
for them and not for the private and selfish interest of 
a governing class It is a war to make the nations and 
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peoples of the worltl seture .igainst every such power as 
the German autoeracy represents It is a war of emanci- 
pation Not until It IS won can men anywhere live free 
from constant fear or brcatlie freely while they go about 
their daily tasks and know that governments are their 
sersants, not thtir masters 

This IS, thcrefoie, the war of all wars which labor 
should support and support with all its concentrated 
power T he world cannot be safe, men's lives cannot 
be secure, no man's rights can be confidently and suc- 
cessfully asserted against the rule and mastery of ar- 
bitrary groups and special interests, so long as govern- 
ments like that which, after long {iremcditation, drew 
Austria and Germany into this war are permitted to 
control the destinies and the daily fortunes of men and 
nations, plotting while honest men work, laying the fires 
of which innocent men, women, and children are to be 
the fuel 

You know the nature of this war It is a war which 
industry must sustain. I he army of laborers at home 
IS as important, as essential, as the army of fighting 
men in the far fields of actual battle. And the laborer 
IS not only needed .ns much as the soldier. It is his war. 
The soldier is his champion and representative I'o 
fail to win would he to imperil everytlttng that tiie 
laborer has striven for and held dear since freedom 
first had its dawn and his struggle for justice began The 
soldiers at the front know this. It steels their muscles 
to think of it. They are crusaders They are fighting 
for no selfish advantage for their own Nation. They 
would despise anyone who fought for the selfish ad- 
vantage of any nation They are giving their lives 
that homes everywhere, as well as the homes they love 
in America, may be kept sacred and safe, and men 
everywhere be free as thev insist upon being free. They 
are fighting for the ideals of their own land— great 
ideals, immortal ideals, ideals which shall light the way 
for all men to the places where justice is done and men 
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live with lifted heads and emancipated spirits Tha 
IS the reason they fight with solemn joy and aie in 
vincible 

Let us make this» therefore, a day of fresh compie 
hension not only of what we are about, and of renew ei 
and clear-eyed icsolution, but a day of consecration also 
in which we devote ourselves without pause or linii 
to the great task of setting our own country and th< 
whole world free to render justice to all and of making 
it impossible for small gioups of political rulers any 
where to disturb oui peace 01 the peace of the worlc 
or in any way to make tools and puppets of those upoi 
whose consent and upon whose powci their own au 
thonty and their owm %erv existence depend 

We may count upon each other The Nation is ol 
a single mind It is taking counsel with no special class 
It IS serving no private or single interest Its own mine 
has been cleared and fortified by these days which bun 
the dross aw'ay The light of a new conviction ha‘ 
penetrated to every class amongst us We realize 
we never realized before that we are comrades, de 
pendent on one another, irresistible w'hen united, power 
less when divided And so w'c join hands to lead the 
w^orld to a new and better day 
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FROdAMMlOV ISSM n SMM I MIU R \(u 1 ROM 

“rNinn siaus s\\i\ ns ai lARi.i./’ \oi 40, 
PI 2, pp, 1848-1849 

W IIKRKAS, Tiulcr aiul In \iriuc <»f an att of Con- 
grcss entitled ‘'\n Act to pronile fuithci lor 
the national seainty ami ticfcnsc bv ciuoui ajjinp: the 
production, conserving the supple, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and liu!/’ appioeed by 
the President on August 10, 1917, it is piovidcd in 
section 15, among other things, ns follows: 

**Whfii^vrr the rresulenc shall hiul that liniit itutin rei^iilatuiin or 
prohihition of the use of foods, fnms, fomi itiateriaK, or feeilH in 
the production of malt or vumtis liquors for In venae purposes or 
that reduction of the alcoholic content of any mhIi unit or vinous 
liquor, IK essential, in order to assure an adequafe uid omtinuous 
supply of food, or that the national aeuirit) ami defense will be 
subserved thereby, he is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe 
and Hive public notice of the extent of the limitation, rrHulatinn 
prohibition, or reduction so necessitated Whenever such notue 
shall have been given and shill remain unrrvoked, no person shall, 
after a reasonable time presiribed in such notice, use am food'*, 
fruits, food materials, nr feeds tn the prodmtion of malt nr vinous 
liquors, or import any muh liquors except under license issued h> the 
President and in complume with rules and regulations determined 
by him governing the production and importation of such liquors and 
the alcoholic content thereof *' 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States of America, by virtue of the powers 
conferred on me by said act of Congress, do hereby 

* At the time of this Proclamation, half the staien of the Union had 
been voted *Mry'* the prohibition amendment to the Constitution had 
been ratified by fourteen Males and the manufamire of vrhiskey at 
well as the sale of liquor after June |o, 1919, bad been prohibited 
by Congress 
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find and determine that it is essential, m order to assui 
an adequate and continuous supply of food, in order t 
subserve the national security and defense, and becaus 
of the increasing requirements of war industries fc 
the fuel productive capacity of the country, the strai 
upon transportation to serve such industries, and tli 
shortage of labor caused by the necessity of mcreasin 
the armed forces of the United States, that the use c 
sugar, glucose, corn, rice or any other foods, fruits, foo 
materials and feeds in the production of malt liquoi 
including near beer, for beverage purposes be prohibitet 
And by this proclamation I prescribe and give publ 
notice that on and after October i, 1918, no perso 
shall use any sugar, glucose, corn, rice or any othe 
foods, fruits, food materials or feeds, except malt no' 
already made, and hops, in the production of ma 
liquors, including near beer, for beverage purpose 
whether or not such malt liquors contain alcohol, an 
on and after December i, 1918, no person shall us 
any sugar, glucose, corn, rice or any other foods, fruit' 
food materials or feeds, including malt. In the produi 
tion of malt liquors, including near beer, for beverag 
purposes, whether or not such malt liquors contai 
alcohol. 
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DISPAUil 10 nil Al M RO-ni NtURIAM t.OVI RSMI SI 
lliROKiII MR. U A I lIvlSl.RIS, MISISllR Ul 
iwinis', IN tnxRi.i <11 \t Si R(i-in N«.\Ki vs is- 

IIRISIS, Mt.NIO H\ SItRl I \R\ I WMSt., M l‘U M- 
IURI7, M)|8 1RuM“(INU 1\| SlVlIMINIhUl 
WAR AIMS ASI> l‘l U‘I I'ROPO.S M S ’* t \RSI (.11 J N- 
IXIWMI SI lOR ISIIRWIUINM HI U I , OUISKJN 
or ISII RS' MU»S \l I \\\, H\MIMII I 1 SO 3I. 

1 IIAVH the honor to atknuulttii^e the receipt of \uur 
note dated Septemher i6th, coinmunKatiiiK to me 
a note from the Imperial (>overiimt*iit ul \ustria>I luii* 
gary, containing a proposial to the Ciincrnineitts of ill 
the belligerent StJtet to seiui ilelcg.itt.s to a coiilulcntial 
and unbinding disiussion on the h.istt pnruiples tor the 
conclusion of peace 1 urthcrniort it is proposed tlut 
the delegates viould he charged to make known to one 
another the conception of tiitir (loverniiients regard- 
ing these principles and to reccue analogous commu- 
nications, as welt as to request and gi\e trank and tandid 
explanations on all those points hIiicIi need to lie pre- 
cisely dehned. 

In reply I beg to say that the substance of your com- 
munication has been submitted to the President echo lum 
directs me to inform you that the (iuvernment of the 
United States feels that there is only one reply wimh 
It can make to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro 
Hungarian Government. It has repeatedly and with 
entire candor stated the terms upon which the United 
States would consider peace anti can and will entertain 
no proposal for a conference upon a matter concerning 
which It has made its position ami purpose so (dam. 


REINSTATEMENT OK STRIKING WORKMEN 


LLITLR TO MUNITIONS PLANTS AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
SLPIIMBIR 17, 1918 FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MB 
Wilson’s iili s 

RCMINGTON ARMS, 

M C. PI \ V 1 , 

1 IBI RIY ORI>\ Wll tOMPAW ( WD OIllI Rs) , HRlDl,! 
PORI, tow 

M y ATTl'^NTION lias been called to the fact tha 
several thousand machinists and otheis employe) 
in connection with war industries in Bridgeport, Connec 
ticut, engaged in a strike to obtain further concession 
because they were not satisfied with the decision rer 
dered by the umpire appointed under the authority cor 
feried upon the National War Labor Board On th 
13th insiant, I communicated with the workmen engage' 
in the stiike, demanding that they accept the decision o 
the arbitrator and return to work, and stated the pena 
ties which would be imposed if they refused to do sc 
The men at a meeting voted to return to work this morr 
mg, but I am informed by their representative that th 
manufacturers refuse to reinstate their former err 
ployees In view of the fact that the workmen have s 
promptly complied with my directions, I must insis 
upon the reinstatement of all these men 

Woodrow Wilson. 
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ADDRISS Oi>tNIN(> NIK t AMPAK.N tOR nil- POlRIil 
IIBIRIY lOAN DJllMRin IN Nl W \URIv tll^, 
SPPILMBIR 27« 19 1 B I ROM OPFUIAI (AAI-KN* 
MINI POBLUAIION IN MR. WILSON'ii ill.l-S. 

I AM not here to promote the loan. That will he 
done, — ably and entitususticjily done, — by the him* 
(beds of thousands of loyal and tireless men and v^otnen 
wliti have undertaken to present it to you and to our 
fellow citi/ens througliout the country, and I ha\e not 
the least doubt of their complete success, for 1 know 
their spirit and the spirit of the country My ronhdence 
IS confirmed, too, by the thoughtful and experienced 
cooperation of the bankers here and everywhere, who 
are lending their invaluable aid and guidance. I hate 
come, rather, to seek an opportunity to present to you 
some thoughts which 1 trust will serve to give you, in 
perhaps fuller measure than before, a vivid sense of 
the great issues involved, in order that you may appre* 
ciate and accept with added enthusiasm the grave signih* 
cance of the duty of supporting the Government by 
your men and your means to the utmost point of sacri* 
iice and 8eif*denial. No man or woman who has realty 
taken in what this war means can hesitate to give to 
the very limit of what he or she has: and it is my mission 
here to«night to try to make it clear once more what 
the war realfy means. You will need no other stimula* 
tion or reminder of your duty. 

At every turn of the war we gain a fresh consdoua* 
ness of what we mean to accomplish by it. When our 
hope and expectation are most excited we thiidc more 
dehnitely than before of the issues that hang upon it 
and of the purposes which must be realized by means 
of It. For It has positive and well-defined ^rposes 
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which we did not determine and which we cannot altei 
No statesman or assembly created them, no statesma 
or assembly can alter them They have arisen out c 
the very nature and circumstances of the war Th 
most that statesmen or assemblies can do is to carr 
them out or be false to them They were perhaps nc 
clear at the outset, but they are clear now The w* 
has lasted more than four years and the whole worl 
has been drawn into it The common will of mankir 
has been substituted for the particular purposes of i 
dividual states Individual statesmen may have starte 
the conflict, but neither they nor their opponents c. 
stop It as they please It has become a peoples’ wa 
and peoples of all sorts and races, of every degree i 
power and variety of fortune, are involved in its swee 
ing processes of change and settlement We came in 
It when Its character had become fully defined and 
was plain that no nation could stand apart or be md 
ferent to its outcome Its challenge drove to the hei 
of everything we cared for and lived for The voi 
of the war had become clear and gripped our hear 
Our brothers from many lands, as well as our O’ 
murdered dead under the sea, were calling to us, a 
we responded, fiercely and of course 

The air was clear about us. We saw things in th 
full, convincing proportions as they were, and we ha 
seen them with steady eyes and unchanging compreh' 
Sion ever since. We accepted the issues of the war 
facts, not as any group of men either here or elsewhi 
had defined them, and we can accept no outcome wh 
does not squarely meet and settle them. Those issi 
are these 

Shall the military power of any nation or group 
nations be suffered to determine the fortunes of p 
pies over whom they have no right to rule except 
right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak nati 
and make them subject to their purpose and interest 
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Shall peoples he rulal and dominated, even m their 
own internal affairs, by aibitrary and irresponsible foue 
or by then own will and ehoice ■’ 

Shall there he a unnmon stamlart! of rif»ht and 
priviIcKc for all peoples and nations or shall the stronfi 
do as they will and the weak suffer without redress^ 

Shall tiic assertion of iiKht he hapha/ard and hy 
casual alliance or shall there be a tonimon concert to 
oblige the obsersaiue of loininon rights'' 

No man, no group of men, chose these to be tl»c issues 
of the struggle. 'I'hey ntf the issues «>f it . am! thev must 
be settled, — by no arrangement or tompromist or ad- 
justment of interests, but definitely and oner for all anti 
with a full and unequivocal acceptance of the principle 
that the interest of the weakest is as sacred as the in- 
terest of tiic strongest. 

This IS what we mean when we speak of a permanent 
peace, if we speak sincerelv. inteliigcntiy, and with a 
real knowledge and comprehension of the matter we 
deal with. 

We are ail agreed that there can be no peace ob- 
tained by any kind of bargain or compromise with the 
governments of the Centra! Ismpires, because we have 
dealt with them already and have seen them deal with 
other governments that were parties to this struggle, 
at Brest-Iatovsk and Bucharest. Ihey have convinced 
us that they are without honor and do not intend jus- 
tice I'hey observe no covenants, accept no principle 
but force and their own interest. We cannot “come to 
terms" with them They have made it impossible. The 
German people must by this time be fully aware that 
we cannot accept the word of those who forced this 
war upon us. We do not think the same thoughts or 
speak the same language of agreement. 

It is of capital importance that we should also be ex- 
plicitly agreed that no peace shall be obtained by any 
kind of compromise or abatement of the principles we 
have avowed as the principles for which we are light- 
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mg There should exist no doubt about that I ai 
therefore, going to take the liberty of speaking wi 
the utmost frankness about the practical implicatio 
that are involved in it 

If It be m deed and in truth the common object 
the Governments associated against Germany and 
the nations whom they govern, as I believe it to be, 
achieve by the coming settlements a secure and lasti 
peace, it will be necessary that all who sit down at t 
peace table shall come ready and willing to pay t 
price, the only price, that will procure it, and ready ai 
willing, also, to create in some virile fashion the or 
instrumentality by which it can be made certain th 
the agreements of the peace will be honored and fi 
filled 

That price is impartial justice in every item of t 
settlement, no matter whose interest is ciossed, and n 
only impartial justice, but also the satisfaction of t 
several peoples whose fortunes are dealt with Th 
indispensable instrumentality is a League of Natio 
formed under covenants that will be efficacious Wi( 
out such an instrumentality, by which the peace of t 
world can be guaranteed, peace will rest in part up 
the word of outlaws and only upon that word F 
Germany will have to redeem her character, not by wh 
happens at the peace table, but by what follows 

And, as 1 see it, the constitution of that Leag 
of Nations and the clear definition of its objects mi 
be a part, is in a sense the most essential part, of t 
peace settlement itself. It cannot be formed now 
formed now, it would be merely a new alliance confin 
to the nations associated against a common enemy 
IS not likely that it could be formed after the settlemei 
It IS necessary to guarantee the peace, and the pea 
cannot be guaranteed as an afterthought The reasc 
to speak m plain terms again, why it must be guarante 
IS that there will be parties to the peace whose promi* 
have proved untrustworthy, and means must be fou 
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m connection with the peace settlement itself ti) remove 
that source ot insecurity It would he tolly to lease 
the guarantee t<» the subsequent soluntarv action 4>t tilt 
Governments we have seen destroy Russia and deteise 
Rumania. 

But these general terms do not disclose the whole 
matter. Some details are needed to make them sound 
less like a thesis and more like a practical piogram 
1 hese, then, are some ot the particulars, and I state 
them witli the greater coniidence because I can state 
them authoritaticel) as representing this (Jovernment's 
mterpietation ot its tmii duty with regard to peace 

hirst, the impaitial justice meted out must incoUc no 
discrimination between those to wbom we wish to Ite 
just and those to whom we do not wish to be just It 
must be a justice that plays no lacoiites and knows no 
standard but the equal rights id the scceral peoples 
concerned , 

Second, no special or separate interest of any single 
nation or any group ot nations can he made the basis 
of any part of the settlement winch is not consistent 
with the common interest ol all; 

Third, there can he no leagues or alliances or special 
covenants and understaiuiings within the general and 
common family of the 1 eaguc of Nations 

hourth, and more specihcally, there can be no special, 
selhsh economic combinations within the League and no 
employment of any form of etunoinic boycott or extlu* 
Sion except as the power of economic penalty by evciu* 
Sion from the markets of the world may be vested in 
the {.eague of Nations itself as a means of disiipline 
and control 

Fifth, all international agreements and treaties of 
every kind must be made known m their entirety to the 
rest of the world. 

Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities 
have been the prolihc source in the incHlern world of the 
plans and passions that produce war. It would be an 
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insincere as well as insecure peace that did not excli 
them in definite and binding terms 

The confidence with which I venture to speak i 
our people in these matters does not spring from t 
traditions merely and the well-known principles of 
ternational action which we have always professed a 
followed In the same sentence m which I say that t 
United States will enter into no special arrangemei 
or understandings with particular nations let me s 
also that the United States is prepared to assume 
full share of responsibility for the maintenance of t 
common covenants and understandings upon which pea 
must henceforth rest We still read Washington’s ii 
mortal warning against “entangling alliances” with fi 
comprehension and an answering purpose But or 
special and limited alliances entangle , and we recogni 
and accept the duty of a new day in which we are pt 
mitted to hope for a general alliance which will avo 
entanglements and clear the air of the world for coi 
mon understandings and the maintenance of commc 
rights 

1 have made this analysis of the international situ 
tion which the war has created, not, of course, becau' 

I doubted whether the leaders of the great nations ar 
peoples with whom we are associated were of the sanr 
mind and entertained a like purpose, but because the a 
every now and again gets darkened by mists and grouni 
less doubtings and mischievous perversions of counsi 
and It 18 necessary once and again to sweep all the i 
responsible talk about peace intrigues and weakenin 
morale and doubtful purpose on the part of those i 
authority utterly, and if need be unceremoniously, asid 
and say things in the plainest words that can be founc 
even when it is only to say over again what has bee 
said before, quite as plainly if in less unvarnished term* 

As I have said, neither I nor any other man m gov 
ernmental authority created or gave form to the issue 
of this war. 1 have simply responded to them with sucl 
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vision as 1 coulii ctitnmand. But i have responded 
gladly and with a resolution that has grown warmer 
and more conhdent as the issues have grown clearer and 
clearer. It is now plain that they are issues which no 
man lan pervert unless it be willfully. ! am bound to 
fight for them, and happy to fight for them as time and 
circumstance have revealed them to me as to all the 
world. Our enthusiasm for them grows more and more 
irresistible as they stand out in more and more vUid 
and unmistakable outline. 

And the forces that fight for them draw into closer 
and closer array, organire their millions into more and 
more unconquerable might, as they become more and 
more distinct to the thought and purpose of the peoples 
engaged. It is the peculiarity of this great war that 
while statesmen have seemed to cast about for define 
tions of their purpose and have sometimes seemed to 
shift their ground and their point of view, the thought 
of the mass of men, whom stateamen are supposed to 
instruct and lead, has grown more and more unclouded ; 
more and more certain of what it ia that they are fight* 
ing for. National purposes have fallen more and more 
into the background and the common purpose of en- 
lightened mankind has taken their place. The counsels 
of plain men have become on all hands more simple and 
straightforward and more unified than the counsels of 
sophisticated men of ailairi, who atili retain the impres- 
sion that they are playing a game of power and playing 
for high status. That is why 1 have said that this is a 
peoples* war, not a statesmen’s. Statesmen must fol- 
low the clari^ common thought or be broken. 

1 take that to be the tigni^nce of the fact that as- 
semblies and aaiociationt of nnny kinds made up of 
plain woricaday people have demanded, almost every 
time they came together, and are still dmandii^, that 
the leaders of their Govenimenta declare to diem plainly 
what it is, exactly what it ia, that they were aeddnaf In 
this war, ud what they think die items of the mat 
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settlement should be 'Ihey ure not yet satisfied wi 
what they have been told They still seem to fear th 
they are getting what they ask for only in statesmer 
terms, — only in the terms of territorial arrangemen 
and divisions of power, and not in terms of broa 
visioned justice and mercy and peace and the satisfi 
tion of those deep-seated longings of oppressed and d 
tracted men and women and enslaved peoples that see 
to them the only things worth hghting a war for th 
engulfs the world Perhaps statesmen have not . 
ways recognized this changed aspect of the whole wor 
of policy and action Perhaps they have not alwa 
spoken in direct reply to the questions asked becau 
they did not know how searching those questions we 
and what sort of answers they demanded 

But 1, for one, am glad to attempt the answer aga 
and again, in the hope that I may make it clearer ai 
clearer that my one thought is to satisfy those wl 
struggle in the ranks and are, perhaps above all othei 
entitled to a reply whose meaning no one can have at 
e\cuse for misunderstanding, if he understands the la 
guage in which it is spoken or can get some one to tran 
late It correctly into his own And I believe that tl 
leaders of the governments with which we are associate 
will speak, as they have occasion, as plainly as I ha> 
tried to speak I hope that they will feel free to s* 
whether they think that I am In any degree mistaken 
my interpretation of the issues involved or in my pu 
pose with regard to the means by which a satisfactoi 
settlement of those issues may be obtained Unity < 
purpose and of counsel are as imperatively necessary 
this war as was unity of command m the battlei^eld , ar 
with perfect unity of purpose and counsel will con 
assurance of complete victory It can be had in no othi 
way “Peace drives” can be effectively neutralired ar 
silenced only by showing that every victory of the n 
tions. associated against Germany brings the natioi 
nearer the sort of peace which will bring security an 
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reassurance to .ill peoples and in.ikc the recurrence of 
another such struggle ol pitiless force and bloodshed 
lorevcr impossible, and that nothing else can (icrmany 
IS constantlv intimating the “terins" she 'Hill accept, 
and always finds that the world docs not want terms 
It wishes the final ttiumph of justice and fair dealing 



LNDORSbMLNT OF THE FOURTH LIBLRl 

LOAN 

ADVERT ISIiMLNT ISSUED SEPTEMBER 28, 1918 FRC 
ORIGINAI COPV IN MR WILSON’S I'lLEb 

A gain the Government comes to the people of t 
country with the request that they lend the 
money, and lend it upon a more liberal scale than ev 
before, in order that the great war for the rights > 
America and the liberation of the world may be carri' 
on with ever-mcreasing vigor to a victorious concl 
Sion And it makes the appeal with the greatest co 
hdence because it knows that every day it is becomii 
clearer to thinking men everywhere that the winnu 
of the war is an essential investment 

The money that is held back now will be of little u 
or value if the war is not won and the selfish maste 
of Germany dictate what America may and m 
not do Men in America, besides, have from t 
first until now dedicated both their lives and the 
fortunes to the maintenance and vindication of the gre 
principles and objects for which our Government w 
set up They will not fail now to show the world f 
what their wealth was intended 
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APPEAL FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


ADDRESS DFLIVI-RI-n IN THE SENATE OF THI UNITED 
STAIES, SIPIEMBER 30, 19(8. FROM OFFICIAL 
OOVFRNMENl PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON 'S 
FILES 

T he unusual circumstances of a world war in which 
we stand and are judged in the view not only of 
our own people and our own consciences but also in 
the view of all nations and peoples will, I hope, justify 
in your thought, as it dues in mine, the message I have 
come to bring you. i regard the concurrence of the 
Senate in the constitutional amendment proposing the 
extension of the suffrage to women as vitally essential 
to the successful prosecution of the great war of human* 
ity in which we are engaged. 1 have come to urge upon 
you the considerations which have led me to that conciu* 
Sion It IS not only my privilege, it is also my duty to 
apprise you of every circumstance and element involved 
m this momentous struggle which seems to me to affect 
Its very processes and its outcome. It is my duty to 
win the war and to ask you to remove every obstacle 
that stands in the way of winning it. 

1 had assumed that the Senate would concur in the 
amendment because no disputable prinaple is involved, 
but only a question of the method ^ which the suffrage 
IS to be extended to women. There is and can be no 
party issue involved in it. Both of our great national 
parties are pledged* explidtly pledged* to equality of 
suffrage for the women of dm country. Neither party, 
therefore, it seems to me* can justify hesitation as to 
the method of obtaining it, can rightfulW hesitate to 
subsdtute federal initiative for state uiidathre* if the 
eady adoption of this measure is necessary to die aiio> 
ce«^ prosecution of the war and if dm medbod of 
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state action proposed in the party platforms of 191 
Impracticable within any leasonable length of time 
practicable at all And its adoption is, in my judgmi 
clearly necessary to the success! ul prosecution of 
war and the successful realisation of the objects 
which the war is being fought 

That judgment I take the liberty of urging upon ^ 
with solemn earnestness for 1 easons which I shall st 
very frankly and which I shall hope will seem as c 
elusive to you as they seem to me 

This IS a peoples’ war and the peoples’ thinking c 
stitutes Its atmosphere and morale, not the predilectii 
of the di awing room or the political considerations 
the caucus If we be indeed democrats and wish to le 
the world to demociacy, we can ask other peoples 
accept in proof of our sincerity and our ability to le 
them whither they wish to be led nothing less persuas 
and convincing than our actions Our professions v 
not sufcce Verification must be forthcoming when ve 
fication IS asked for And in this case verification 
asked for, — asked for in this particular matter Y 
ask by whom^ Not through diplomatic channels, r 
by Foreign Ministers Not by the intimations of p. 
liaments It is asked for by the anxious, expectant, si 
fering peoples with whom we are dealing and who a 
willing to put their destinies in some measure in o 
hands, if they are sure that we wish the same things th 
they do I do not speak by conjecture It is not alo 
the voices of statesmen and of newspapers that rea 
me, and the voices of foolish and intemperate agitato 
do not reach me at all Through many, many channt 
I have been made aware what the plain, strugglin 
workaday folk are thinking upon whom the chief tern 
and suffering of this tragic war falls. They are lookii 
to the great, powerful, famous Democracy of the We 
to lead them to the new day for which they have so lor 
waited, and they think, in their logical simplicity, th 
democracy means that women shall play their part 
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aftairs a!on(];side nun aiui upon an equil fontint; with 
them If we rejett measuus hkt* this, in ij^norame or 
defiance of what a new a^e lias hrou)j;ht forth, of what 
they have seen but we liave not, they will itase to be- 
lieve m us, they will ctase U» follow or to trust us. They 
have seen their own CJovcrnnunts atiept this interpre- 
tation of deinotracy, — seen old <io\trmiuiits like that 
of Great Britain, whith did not profess to be dtinoeratK, 
promise readily and as of ituirse this justice to 
w'omen, though they had beftire relusctl it, the strange 
revelations of this war having made many things new 
and plain, to governments as well as to peo|>les. 

Are we alone to refuse to learn the lesson ■* \re we 
alone to ask and take the utmost that our women can 
give, — serviee anti satnfue of every kind, — ami still siv 
we do not see what title that gives them to staiul hv 
our sides m the guidance of the at{.iirs of their Nation 
and ours^ We hav e imule partners of the women in this 
war, shall we uirnit them only to a partnership of suf- 
fering and sacrifice and toil and not to a partnership of 
privilege and right ‘Ihis war could not h.'tve been 
fought, either by the other nations engaged or by \nivr- 
tea, if It had not been for the services of the women,— 
services rendered in every sphere,— not merely in the 
helds of effort in which we have been accustomed to see 
them work, but wherever men have worked and upon the 
very skirts and edges of the battle itself. We shall not 
only be distrusted but shall deserve to be distrusted if 
we do not enfranchise them with the fullest possible en- 
franchisement, as It IS now certain that the other great 
free nations will enfranchise them. We cannot isolate 
our thought and action in such a matter from the 
thought of the rest of the world We must either con- 
form or deliberately reject what they propose and re- 
sign the leadership of liberal minds to others. 

The women of .America are too noble and too intelli- 
gent and too devoted to he slackers whether you give 
or withhold this thing that is mere justice; but i know 
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the magic it will work in their thoughts and spints 
you give it them I propose it as I would propose 
admit soldiers to the suffrage, the men fighting m tl 
field for our liberties and the liberties of the worl 
were they excluded The tasks of the women lie at tl 
very heart of the war, and I know how much strong 
that heart will beat if you do this just thing and sho 
our women that you trust them as much as you m fa 
and of necessity depend upon them 

Have I said that the passage of this amendment 
a vitally necessary war measure, and do you need furthi 
proofs Do you stand in need of the trust of other pe 
pies and of the trust of our own women ? Is that tru 
an asset or is it not^ I tell you plainly, as the cor 
mander-in'Chief of our armies and of the gallant m< 
in our fleets, as the present spokesman of this people 
our dealings with the men and women throughout tl 
world who are now our partners, as the responsible het 
of a great Government which stands and is question! 
day by day as to its purposes, its principles, its hope 
whether they be serviceable to men everywhere or on 
to Itself, and who must himself answer these questio 
mgs or be ashamed, as the guide and director of fore 
caught in the grip of war and by the same token 
need of every material and spiritual resource this gre 
Nation possesses, — I tell you plainly that this measui 
which I urge upon you is vital to the winning of the w. 
and to the energies alike of preparation and of battl 
And not to the winning of the war only It is vit 
to the right solution of the great problems which v 
must settle, and settle immediately, when the war 
over We shall need then in our vision of affairs, < 
we have never needed them before, the sympathy ar 
insight and clear moral instinct of the women of tl 
world The problems of that time will strike to tl 
roots of many things that we have not hitherto que 
tioned, and I for one believe that our safety in tho 
questioning days, as well as our comprehension < 
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matters that touch society to the quick, will titpcrui upon 
the direct and authoritative participation of women m 
our counsels We shall need their moral sense to pre* 
serve what is right and hnc anti worthy in our system 
of life as well as to discover just what it is that ought 
to be purified and reformed* Without their counselings 
we shall be only half wise 

That IS my case This is my appeal .Man\ may 
deny its validity, if they choose, but no one tan brush 
aside or answer the arguments upon whith it is based 
The executive tasks of this war rest upon me 1 ask 
that you lighten them anti plate in mv hands instrii. 
ments, spiritual instruments, whith f tlo not now possess, 
which I sorely need, and whith I have daily to apologi/e 
for not being able to employ 



“COMRADES IN THE COMMON CAUSE 

MISSAGr RFAD A1 VARIOl S ASSI MBLILS OF Tilt { 
DINIS’ ARM\ IRAINING < ORPS, OC lOBLR I, I< 
I ROM “oil RIAL V S in LLLllN,” NO 426 

T I11\ Step you have taken is a most significant 
By It you have ceased to be merely individi 
cath seeking to perfect himself to win his own p 
in the vsorhi, and have become comiades in the comi 
cause of making the world a better place to live in 
have joined yourselves with the entire manhood of 
country and pledged, as did your forefathers, ‘S 
lives, your fortunes and your sacred honor” to 
freedom of humanity 

'I he enterprise upon which you have embarked 
hazardous and difficult one This is not a wai of wo 
this IS not a scholastic struggle It is a war of idi 
vet fought with all the devices of science and with 
povicr of machines To succeed you must not onl 
inspired by the ideals for which this country stands, 
vou must also be masters of the technique with w 
the battle is fought You must not only be thrilled 
/cal for the common welfare, but you must als( 
masters of the capons of to-day 

There can be no doubt of the issue The spa it 
IS revealed and the manner in which America ha* 
sponded to the call is indomitable 1 have no d 
that you, too, will use your utmost strength to mair 
that spirit, and to carry it forward to the final vie 
tiiat will certainly be ours 
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APPEAL IN BEHALF OK MERCHAN'i 
MARINE 


MESSAGE “to ALl 1110S.I ON 1 ANO OR Si- A VSHO HAM 
FOI LOWl D A SI A1 ARING H 11 0< 1 out R 1 , 1918 

FROM “OIIKIAL 1’ S Bl Lll IIV," NO 426 

T he men who go down to the sea in ships base be- 
come an important factor in our national life 
Their services are CNtreincly essential in handling the 
ships to carry our soldiers in safety to Europe, m 
transporting the munitions and food supplies for their 
maintenance and the material for the sustenance of the 
armies and peoples of the countries with which we arc 
associated 

Safety in handling transports and merchant vessels 
requires not only a knowledge of nasigation and the 
details of management, maintenance and control, hut 
also that long experience with the various conditions 
at sea which gives conhdence, quick judgment and steady 
action in an emergency. 'Fhcrc arc many men with this 
kind of experience employed on our merchant marine 
and many others who have left the sea and arc now 
following other occupations The vigorous prosecution 
of the war has impelled us to build vessels in larger 
numbers than ever before. Wc are launching a con- 
tinuously increasing tonnage. 'I'hese vessels will need 
skilled seamen to man them. No more honorable or 
serviceable task can come to any of our people than that 
of manning our merchant marine With an increasing 
tonnage being put into service we must know where 
skilled men can be obtained to furnish at least the basis 
of the crews that are to man them. With such informa- 
tion available there will be no doubt about the efficient 
manning of our vessels for the entire period of the war 
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The history of American seamanship is a glc 
record of patriotism, courage and achievement u 
passed by any people anywhere I therefore 
hdently call upon all seamen and all men engagi 
other occupations, who have heretofore been seami 
give, in connection with the questionnaires they si 
to the local draft boards, full information about 
rating and experience at sea to enable the boari 
place them m their proper classification and give ti 
Government a knowledge of where experienced se. 
may be setured when their services are required 
kind of skill that makes, an efficient seaman can on 
obtained at sea It is the product of experience, 
must include, among other things, that subconsi 
swaying of the body to the motion of the vessel kr 
as "sea legs ” There can be no safe, efficient mar 
ment of vessels that does not include a large propoi 
of officers and trew having skill and experience 
indispensable in emergencies, such as we must be 
pared to meet in times of war 

It IS the patriotic duty of young men who join 
merchant service to make every effort to learn t 
work in the shortest possible time and of the sk 
men to assist these young men m their efforts It is 
duty of owners and managers of vessels to coope 
in this work, and to give to the young men such s 
mates and such treatment as will cause them to res 
the service and build up within them a desire to n 
it their life work. The work of a seaman is so vii 
important to the conduct of the war that it has bee 
necessary for the Government to provide deferred < 
sification for them in its efforts to secure a suffic 
supply of skilled men for the maintenance of speed 
safety. Having in mind the brilliant record of 
American merchant marine, the honorable positio 
occupies in economic affairs, and the important pai 
plays in winning the war, every seaman should giv< 
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the service the best that is in him and should not hesitate 
to accept deterred classilitation when the Government 
has decided that such deferred classification is necessary, 
no matter how eager he may be to join the fighting 
forces of the Army or the Navy 



ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


ADDRISJ) lO nil lAniLS RIPRISLNriNO WOMAN $ 
IRAOL, AI Tin WHin HOI SI, 0C'101JLR3, IS 
i-ROM tOPV IN MR NMLSON’s IIU!,S 

J JUSl wanted to say, Mrs Catt and ladies, and I 
say most unaffectedly, that 1 do not deseive y 
jjratJtude. Vou knosv, some of you have regretted 
fact that I was slow of conversion to this cause, bi 
do not sec how any man’s processes of conviction 
be slow in the presence of the influences now abioac 
the world So that when my conversion to this i 
came, it came with an overwhelming command t 
made it necessary that I should omit nothing and 
the position I occupied to enforce it, if I could possi 
do so I pride myself on only one feature of it, th, 
did understand when circumstances instructed me Th 
arc some men who, I am sorry to say, have reccr 
illustrated the fact that they would not learn T1 
minds are provincial They do not know a great 
fluence when it is abroad They have given themsel 
a hfe-long task. They will have to explain for the i 
of their lives And I should like to tell some of th 
that, having been a historian myself, I can ass 
them that historians are very dull persons and do 
accept ingenious explanations, and that theiefore 
tory will deal very candidly with the circumstances 
w htch the head of a Government asked the kind of s 
port that I asked the other day, and did not get 
It IS one of the serious circumstances m the history 
the United States I have to restrain myself sometir 
from intellectual contempt. That is a sin, I am afrt 
and being a good Presbyterian, I am trying to refr 
from It 

But I had not meant to dwell on that side of it 
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want to say tliat it has been a matter of deep gratilita- 
tion to me to have the opportunity to render scivicc, 
such as It was, and 1 want >ou to know that mv heart 
not only, but my conviction and my purpose were with 
you, and I w'as speaking from knowledge 1 he other 
day, svhen I told the Senate that I had not been listen- 
ing to the public men, I had not been listening to ctlitors, 
but I had been listening to the heart of the world which 
comes to me with very authentic throb, through mam 
instrumentalities whieh it has set up There arc all 
sorts of under-currents whieh arc growing more and 
more powerful and are pcreeptiblc in the ofhti.ii dis- 
patches, and come to me in all soits ol letters and com- 
munications T here seems to he grow mg a great voice 
m the world w'hich it will be very dangerous for any 
statesman not to pay attention to It was to that voice 
that I thought, and still think, that I hael been listening, 
and that voice speaks w ith vorv authentic tones So that 
I want to repeat again that 1 do not elescrvc your grati- 
tude I am only proud to cooperate w’lth you. 



REPLY TO THh GERMAN PEACE PR0P05 
OF OCTOBER 6 


Mi SSAGJ TO 1 HI Gi RMAN GOVrRNMENT THROl 
MR i-RtDIRICK OJDIRLIN, SWISS CHARg£ D 
!• AIRIS, SIGNin B\ SICRIIARY LANSING, OCTO 
8, 1918 I ROM “OIUCIAL U S BULLETIN," 
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I HAVIi the honor to acknowledge on behalf of 
President, your note of October 6, inclosing a c 
inunication from the German Government to the Pi 
dent, and I am instructed by the President to req 
you to make the following communication to the 
penal German Chancellor 

“Before making reply to the request of the Impe 
German Government, and m order that that reply s 
be as candid and straightforward as the momentou* 
tcrests involved require, the President of the Un 
States deems it necessary to assure himself of the e 
meaning of the note of the Imperial Chancellor E 
the Imperial Chancellor mean that the Imperial ( 
man Government accepts the terms laid down by 
President in his address to the Congress of the Un 
States on the eighth of January last and in subseqi 
addresses and that its object in entering into discuss 
would be only to agree upon the practical details of t 
application’ 

“The President feels bound to say with regarc 
the suggestion of an armistice that he would not 
at liberty to propose a cessation of arms to the Gov 
ments with which the Government of the United St 
is associated against the Central Powers so long as 
armies of those powers are upon their soil The g 
faith of any discussion would manifestly depend u 
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the consent of the Central Powers immediately to with- 
draw their forces everywhere from invaded territory 
“The President also feels, that he is justified m ask- 
ing whether the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely 
for the constituted authorities of the Empire who have 
so far conducted the war He deems the answers, to 
these questions vital from every point ot view 



APPEAL FOR THI<: FOURTH LIBERTY L( 


SIAinMFNl ISSl 1 D OCIOBIR II, 1918 FROM ( 
IN'AI IN MR WILSON’S FILES 

R FCFXT events have enhanced, not lessened, 
importaiue of this loan, and I hope that my fe 
countrynun will let me say this to them very frai 
1 he best thing that could happen would be that 
loan should not only be fully subscribed, but very gn 
over-subscribed We are m the midst of the gre^ 
c\ercise of the power of this country that has ever 1 
witnessed or forecast, and a single day of relaxa 
III that effort would be of tragical damage alike to 
seUts and to the rest of the world Nothing has 
pened which makes it safe or possible to do anything 
push our effort to the utmost The time is ciitical, 
the response must be complete 



CONDHIONSOI ri'Vti’ 


DISPATCH TO Tin G1 RM \V (.(U I RWII \’ 1 IIIROIOH 
MR FRrniRUh. OIDI Rn\, SWISS tH\R<.l I>’\l- 
TAIRl S, SKiN'I I> BS SU Rt 1 \R\ I \\SIN<i, Ot luK) R 

14, 1918 I'RoM “oinciM I s «i in hn," no 
437 

I N reply to the communication of tla Get man Govern- 
ment, dated the tvvtllth instint, vvhith you handed 
me to-day, I have the honor to rtqiKst yini to trmsinit 
the following answer 

“The unquahhed acceptance hv the piesent German 
Government and by a large majoiity ot tlu (lerman 
Reichstag of the terms laid down by the President of the 
United States of America in his address to tlie Congress 
of the United States on the eighth of January, 19 1 8, and 
m his subsequent addresses justifies the Piesident in 
making a frank and diiect stateimnt of his dciision with 
legard to the cummuniiatiniis of the German Govern- 
ment of the eighth and twelfth of October, 1918. 

“It must be clearly understood that the process of 
evacuation and the conditions of an armistice are mat- 
ters which must be left to the judgment and adv ice of the 
military advisers of the Government of the United 
States and the Allied Governments, and the President 
feels It his duty to say that no arrangement can be 
accepted by the Government of the United States which 
does not provide absolutely satisfactory safeguards and 
guarantees of the maintenance of the present military 
supremacy of the armies of the United States and of the 
Allies in the field He feels confident that he can safely 
assume that this will also be the judgment and decision 
of the Allied Governments. 

“The President feels that it is also his duty to add 
that neither the Government of tlie United States nor, 
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he IS quite sure, the Governments with which the < 
ernment of the United States is associated as a bell 
ent will consent to consider an armistice so long as 
armed forces of Germany continue the illegal am 
humane practices which they still persist m At 
very time that the German Government approaches 
Government of the United States with proposal 
peace its submarines are engaged in sinking passei 
ships at sea, and not the ships alone, but the very b 
in which their passengers and crews seek to make t 
way to safety, and in their present inforced withdr. 
from Flanders and France the German armies are 
suing a course of wanton destruction which has ah 
been regarded as in direct violation of the rules 
practices of civili/ed warfare Cities and village 
not destroyed, are being stripped of all they con 
not only, but often of their very inhabitants 
nations associated against Germany cannot be expe 
to agree to a cessation of arms while acts of inhumai 
spoliation, and desolation are being continued w 
they justly look upon with horror and with bun 
hearts 

“It is necessary also m order that there may be 
possibility of misunderstanding, that the PresK 
should very solemnly call the attention of the Gov 
ment of (Jermany to the language and plain intern 
one of the terms of peace which the German Gov 
ment has now accepted It is contained in the add 
of the President delivered at Mount Vernon on 
fourth of July last. It is as follows ‘The destruc 
of every arbitrary power anywhere that can separat 
secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace 
the world, or, if it cannot be presently destroyed 
least Its reduction to virtual impotency’ The po 
which has hitherto controlled the German Nation v 
the sort here described It is within the choice of 
German Nation to alter it The President’s words 
quoted naturally constitute a condition precedent 
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peace, if peace is to come by the action of the German 
people themselves The President feels bound to say 
that the whole process of peace will, in his judgment, 
depend upon the definitencsi. and the satislactory char- 
actei of the guarantees which can he given in this funda- 
mental matter It is indispensable that the Govern- 
ments associated against Germany should know beyond 
a peradventure with whom they arc dealing 
“The President will make a separate reply to the 
Royal and Imperial Government of Austria-Hungaiy ” 



URGING SUBSCRIPTION TO THE FOURT 
LIBERTY LOAN 


STATEMENT ISStTD OCTOBER 1 4, 1918 FROM “o 
CIAL I S. BULLETIN,” NO 437 

T he reply of the German Government to my not 
inquiry dated October 8 gives occasion for m< 
say to my fellow countrymen that neither that n 
nor any other recent events have in any way diminis 
the vital importance of the Liberty Loan. Relaxa 
now, hesitation now, would mean defeat when vici 
seems to be in sight , would mean years of war msl 
of peace upon our own terms 

I earnestly request every patriotic American to 1( 
to the Governments of the United States and of 
Allies the momentous discussions initiated by Gerir 
and to remember that for each man his duty i< 
strengthen the hands of these Governments and tc 
It m the most important way now immediately 
sented — ^by subscribing to the utmost of his ability 
bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan That loan r 
be successful I am sure that the American pe 
will not fail to see their duty and make it successful 


aspirations of the CZKCnO-SLOVAKS 
AND JUGO-SLAVS 

MESSAGE TO THE GO\ERNM!XT 01' Al SERIA-Hl'N'CARV 
THROtGII MR W A 1 I M N’C.RI N, MIMSIIR (J1 
SWEDEN, SIGNED Bl StC’RI IAK\ I \NS1\<., Of I OBI R 
l8, 1918 IROM “OIIItIM I S HltnilN," 
NO 441 

I HAVF the honor to acknowledge the receipt of vour 
note of the seventh instant in which you transmit a 
communication of the Imperial ami Royal Government 
of Austria-Hungary to the President I am now in- 
structed by the President to request vou to be good 
enough, through your Government, to convey to the 
Imperial and Royal Government the following repl> 
“The President deems it his duty to say to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government that he cannot entertain the 
present suggestions of that Government because of cer- 
tain events of utmost importance which, occurring since 
the delivery of his address of the eighth of Tanuary last, 
have necessarily altered the attitude and responsibilitv 
of the Government of the United States. Among the 
fourteen terms of peace which the President formulated 
at that time occurred the following * 

“X The peoples of Austria-! iunKary, whose place among the 
nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded 
the freest opportunity of autonomous drvelupineiit. 

“Since that sentence was written and uttered to the 
Congress of the United States the Government of the 
United States has recognized that a state of belligerency 
exists between the C?echo-Slovaks and the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires and that the Czecho-Slovak 
National Council is a df facto belligerent government 
clothed with proper authority to direct the military and 
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political affairs of the C/echo-Slovaks It has 
recognized in the fullest manner the justice of 
nationalistic aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs for freec 
“The President is, therefore, no longer at libert 
accept the mere ‘autonomy’ of these peoples as a I 
of peace, but is obliged to insist that they, and not 
shall be the judges of what action on the part of 
Austro-Hungarian Government will satisfy their asj 
tions and their conception of their rights and des 
as members of the family of nations ’’ 



ARMISTICE TERMS 


MESSAGE TO THL C.I RMAV GOMRNMIVl IIIROl GH 
MR FREDERICK 01 DLRLIV, 1 11 \R(iI D'AI I \ 1 RI S Ol 
SWITZERLAND, SIGVl'D B\ bl «, Rl 1 \R\ I WSINO, Ol - 
TOBLR 23, 1918 IRON! “oi 1 K I \L I S Bl III- 
TIN,” NO 445 

1 HAVE the honor to acknoMv ledge the receipt of >our 
note of the twenty-second transmitting a loininunii i- 
tion under date of the twentieth liom the (Ennan 
Government and to adnse you that the Pusidcnt hts 
instructed me to reply thereto as follows 

“Having received the solemn and explicit assurance 
of the German Gosernment that it unrcsercedlv accepts 
the terms of peace laid down in his address to the Con- 
gress of the United States on the eighth of JanuarVf 
1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his 
subsequent addresses, particularly the address ot the 
twenty-seventh of September, and that it desires to dis- 
cuss the details of their application, and that this wish 
and purpose emanate, not from those who have hitherto 
dictated German policy and conducted the present war 
on Germany’s behalf, but from ministers who speak for 
the majority of the Reichstag and for an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the German people, and having received 
also the explicit promise of the present German Gov- 
ernment that the humane rules of civili/ed warfare will 
be observed both on land and sea by the German armed 
forces, the President of the United States feels that he 
cannot decline to take up with the Governments with 
which the Government of the Ignited States is associated 
the question of an armistice 
“He deems it his duty to say again, however, that the 
only armistice he would feel justified in submitting for 
consideration would be one which should leave the 
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L’nited States and the powers associated with her 
position to enforce any arrangements that may bi 
tered into and to make a renewal of hostilities or 
part of Germany impossible The President has, tl 
fore, transmitted his correspondence with the pn 
German authorities to the Governments with whicl 
Government of the United States is associated 
belligerent, with the suggestion that, if those Goi 
ments are disposed to effect peace upon the terms 
piinciples indicated, their military advisers and 
military advisers of the United States be asked to 
nut to the Governments associated against Germanj 
necessary terms of such an armistice as will fully pi< 
the interests of the peoples involved and insuie to 
associated Governments the unrestricted power to * 
guard and enforce the details of the peace to which 
German Government has agreed, provided they d 
such an armistice possible from the military poin 
\icw Should such terms of armistice be suggested, t 
acceptance by Germany will afford the best cone 
evidence of her unequivocal acceptance of the terms 
principles of peace from which the whole action 
ceeds 

“The President would deem himself lacking in car 
did he not point out tn the frankest possible terms 
reason why extraordinary safeguards must be 
manded Significant and important as the constituti' 
changes seem to be which are spoken of by the Ger 
Foreign Secretary in his note of the twentieth of C 
her, it does not appear that the principle of a gov 
ment responsible to the German people has yet 1 
fully worked out or that any guarantees either exis 
are in contemplation that the alterations of pnne 
and of practice now partially agreed upon will be 
manent. Moreover, it does not appear that the h 
of the present difficulty has been reached It ma^ 
that future wars have been brought under the con 
of the German people, but the present war has not b' 



URGING SUBSCRIPTION TO THE FOURT 
LIBERTY LOAN 


STATEMENT ISSrTD OCTOBER 14, 1918 FROM “o 
CIAL I S. BULLETIN,” NO 437 

T he reply of the German Government to my not 
inquiry dated October 8 gives occasion for m< 
say to my fellow countrymen that neither that n 
nor any other recent events have in any way diminis 
the vital importance of the Liberty Loan. Relaxa 
now, hesitation now, would mean defeat when vici 
seems to be in sight , would mean years of war msl 
of peace upon our own terms 

I earnestly request every patriotic American to It 
to the Governments of the United States and of 
Allies the momentous discussions initiated by Gerir 
and to remember that for each man his duty i< 
strengthen the hands of these Governments and tc 
It in the most important way now immediately 
sented — ^by subscribing to the utmost of his ability 
bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan That loan r 
be successful I am sure that the American pe 
will not fail to sec their duty and make it successful 


APPEAL FOR A DEMOCRATIC CONGRE 


SFATLMINT ISSLCD OCTOBER 25, I918 FROM 
“CONGRrSSiONAL RECORD,” VOL 56, P 1 1494 

M y FELLOW COUNTRYMEN,— The Coni 
sjonal elections arc at hand They occur in 
most critical period our country has ever faced ( 
likely to face in our time. If you have approved 01 
leadership and wish me to continue to be your ui 
barrassed spokesman in affairs at home and abroa 
earnestly beg that you will e\press yourselves unmi« 
ably to that effect by returning a Democratic maj( 
to both the Senate and the House of Representat 
I am your servant and will accept your judgment "v 
out cavil, but my power to administer the great t 
assigned me by the Constitution would be seriously 
paired should your judgment be adverse, and I i 
frankly tell you so because so many critical issues 
pend upon your verdict- No scruple of taste mu« 
grim times like these be allowed to stand in the wa 
speaking the plain truth 

I have no thought of suggesting that any poll 
party is paramount in matters of patriotism I feel 
keenly the sacriffees which have been made m this 
by all our citi/ens, irrespective of party affiliations 
harbor such an idea 1 mean only that the difficu 
and delicacies of our present task are of a sort 
makes it imperatively necessary that the Nation sh< 
give Its undivided support to the Government undi 
unified leadership, and that a Republican Cong 
would divide the leadership 

The leaders of the minority in the present Cong 
have unquestionably been pro war, but they have 1 
anti-administratton At almost every turn, since 
entered the war they have sought to take the choici 
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policy and the conduct of the war out of my hands 
and put It under the control of instrumentalities of their 
own choosing This is no time either for divided coun- 
sel or for divided leadership Unity of command is as 
necessary now in civil action as it is upon the field of 
battle If the control of the House and Senate should 
be taken away from the party now in power an oppos- 
ing majority could assume control of legislation and 
oblige all action to be taken amidst contest and obstruc- 
tion 

The return of a Republican majority to either House 
of the Congress would, moreover, certainly be inter- 
preted on the other side of the water as a repudiation of 
my leadership Spokesmen of the Republican Party 
are urging you to elect a Republican Congress in order 
to back up and support the President, but even if they 
should in this way impose upon some credulous voters 
on this side of the water, they would impose on no one 
on the other side It is well understood there as well 
as here that the Republican leaders desire not so much 
to support the President as to control him. The peo- 
ples of the allied countries with whom we are associated 
against Germany are quite familiar with the significance 
of elections They would find it very difficult to believe 
that the voters of the United States had chosen to sup- 
port their President by electing to the Congress a major- 
ity controlled by those who are not in fact in sympathy 
with the attitude and action of the administration. 

1 need not tell you, my fellow countrymen, that 1 am 
asking your support not for my own sake or for the sake 
of a political party, but for the sake of the Nation 
itself, m order that its inward unity of purpose may be 
evident to all the world In ordinary times 1 would 
not feel at liberty to make such an appeal to you. In 
ordinary lames divided counsels can be endured withmit 
permanent hurt to the country. But these are not ordi- 
nary times If in these critical days it is your wish to 
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sustain me with undivided minds, I beg that you 
say so in a way which it will not be possible to misui 
stand either here at home or among our associate 
the other side of the sea I submit my difficulties 
my hopes to you 



NO ECONOMIC DISCRIMINATION Bi IWI 1 N 
NA nONS 


LETTLR to SINAIOR T M SIMMONS. 01 NORl H < \RO. 
LINA, OCloniR 28, 1918 IROM ORU.IN'AL 
IN MR WILSON’S IMIS 

D ear senator 

I am plad to respond to t)u* qucslion addressed to 
me by your lettci of Ottobti 26 I Ik vvoids I usul m 
my address to the Congress of |.uuiary 8, i<)iS, were 
“The removal, so far as possible, of all cconoinit 
barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace 
and associating themselves tor its maintenance " 

I of course meant to suggest no restiiction upon the 
free determination by anv nation of its own economic 
policy, but only that, whateser tariff any nation might 
deem necessary for its own economic service, be that 
tariff high or low, it shoultl apply equally to all foreign 
nations, in other words, that there should he no dis- 
ci iminations against some nations that did not apply to 
others This leaves every nation free to determine for 
Itself Its own internal politics and limits only its light 
to compound those policies of hostile tlistnminations 
between one nation and another Weapons of economic 
discipline and punishment should be left to the joint 
action of all nations for the pin pose of punishing those 
who will not submit to a general program of justite and 
equality 

The experiences of the past among nations have 
taught us that the attempt by one nation to punish an- 
other by exclusive and discriminatory trade agreements 
has been a prolihc breeder of that kind of antagonism 
which oftentimes results m war, and that if a permanent 
peace is to be established among nations every obstacle 
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that has stood in the way of international fnen« 
should be cast aside It was with that fundam 
purpose in mind that I announced this principle i 
address of T*»nu>>>V eighth To peivert this great 
tiple for partisan purposes, and to inject the bog( 
free trade, which is not involved at all, is to attem 
divert the mind of the Nation from the broad an 
mane principle of a durable peace by introducin 
internal question of quite another kind American 
ness has in the past been unaftected by a policy o 
kind suggested, and it has nothing to fear now ft 
policy of simple international justice It is mdee 
mcntablc that the momentous issues of this solemn 
should be seized upon in an effort to bend the 
pirtisan service To the initiated and discerning 
motive IS transparent and the attempt fails 



FURTHER ARMISriCF TERMS 


MESSAGE TO Till Gl RMAM G0\1RNM1\1 lliROl Gli MR 
n<VNS SULZER, MlNIsriR 01 SWITZI RLAS’I5, IN 
CHARGE or GIRMAV IMFRESIS IN IHl I Nil 1 1) 
SlAirS, SIGNFD SI CRI 1 AR\ I \VSISG, NO\ 1 M- 
BIR 5, 1918 I ROM “01 I UI\L 1 E Bl 11 I I'lN,” 
NO 456 

I HAVE the hon«)r to request you tn trinsmit the 
following communication to tlie (icnn.in (Jovern- 
ment 

“In my note of October 21, iqtS, I aiKistil you that 
the President had transmitted his correspondence with 
the German authorities to the Governments with which 
the Government ot the Ignited States is associated as a 
belligerent, with the suggestion that, if those Govern- 
ments were disposed to accept peace upon the terms 
and principles indicated, their military aehtsers and the 
military advisers of the United States be asked to sub- 
mit to the Governments associated against Germany 
the necessary terms of such an armistice as would tullv 
protect the interests of the peoples iiuohed and insure 
to the associated Governments the unrestricted power 
to safeguard and enforce the details of the peace to 
which the German Government had agreed, provided 
they deemed such an armistice possible from the mili- 
tary point of view 

“The President is now in receipt of a memorandum 
of observations by the Allied Governments on this cor- 
respondence, which IS as follows: 

“ ‘ The Allied Governments have uiven careful consideration to the 
correspondence which has pissed between the President of the 
United States and the German Government. Subject to the quaiifi 
cations which follow they declare their willingness to make peace 
with the Government of Germany on the terms of peace laid down 
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ill the Pre'iiUefu's 'tddrtss to Congress of January, 1918, an 
pnnciplts of scttkmtnt tnunciittd in his subsequent addresses 
must point out, huwtvtr, th it cl lust 2 rel itmg to what is u 
described is the freedom of tht se is, is open to various interj 
turns, some of \\hich tluv could not iccept They must, ther 
reserve to tluiuselves complete freedom on this subject wher 
enter the pe ice conference 

“‘further, m the conditions of peace laid down m his addr 
Congress of J inuiry B x^iB, the President declared th it in 
ttrntoues must be restored is well as evacuated and freec 
\llud (jovermnents feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to 
as tei whit this provision implies By it they understand that 
pensition will he rnaele by Clermany for all d image done t 
eivihm pejpul itioit of the Alius ind their property by the aggn 
of Cicnnany by l ind, by sea, and from the nir ’ 

I am instructcei by tlie President to say that he 
agreement with the interpretation set forth in the 
paragraph of the memorandum above quoted I 
further instructed by the President to request yo 
notify the German CJovernment that Marshal Foch 
been authorized by the Government of the United St 
and the Allied Governments to receive properly 
credited representativ^es of the German Governrr 
and to communicate to them the terms ot an armis 



ARMISTICE 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF llllv SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE 
NO\nMBIR n, 1918 I ROM “OPFKTAl. U. S BUL- 
LETIN,” NO 460 

M y fellow countrymen ; 

The armistice was signed this morning. Every- 
thing for which America fought has been accomplished 
It will now be our fortunate duty to assist by example, 
by sober, friendly counsel and by material aid in the 
establishment of just democracy throughout the world 

Woodrow Wilson 
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END OF THE WAR 


MM>RI SS DlIIlTRin W A JOINT SI SSION OF THE 
HOtSlSOi 1 ONORI SS N<nLMBl R I I, 19 x 8 I 
OIHCIM OOMRNMINJ PIBUC\1I0N IN MR 

son's nns 

I N these anxious times of rapid and stupendous ch 
It will m some degree lighten my sense of res 
sibility to perform in peison the duty of communicc 
to you some of the larger circumstances of the situc 
with which It IS necessary to deal 

The German authorities who have, at the invita 
of the Supreme War Council, been m communica 
with Maishal 1 och have accepted and signed the te 
of armistice which he was authorized and instru 
to communicate to them Those terms are as folic 

I MiIITARV ClAtSISOV Wl-STKRN I’RONT 

Onr CVss 4 Uon of oprr ittons h> ! itid .ind m the air <;ix hours 
the siRnattire of the armistue 

Two Imnudiite evuuatiuit of invided countries Belj 
l*rnnce, AIs.Ke-1 orr une, I uxtmhourj;, so ordered as to be comp 
within fourteen dn>s from the si|;nature of the armistice Ge 
troops which have not left the above mentioned territories withii 
period fixed \i ill luiviune prisoners of vv tr Occupation by the / 
and United Stitts fortes jointly will keep pace with evacuatu 
these aress All movetnenrs of evacuation and occupation wi 
rtRuIttted in actordance with a note annexed to the stated term 
Three Repntri ition he^innini' at once and to be completed w 
fourteen days of all inhalntants of the countries above mentu 
including host iges nnd peri>ons under trial or convicted. 

Four Surrender in good condition by the German armies oJ 
following equipment five thousand guns (two thousand five hun 
heavy, two thousand five hundred held), thirty thousand mac 
guns Three thousand minenwerfer Two thousand aeropl 
(fighters, bombers— firstly D Seventy three’s and night bom 
machines) The above to be delivered m Simmstu to the A 
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and United States troops in nccordnnce \\ith the detiikd tondinons 
laid down in the annexed note 

Five Evacuation by the (lernnn armiis of the countries on the 
left bank of the Rhine Ihise countnts on the left h ink of the 
Rhine shall be administered by the loc il luthonties under the con- 
trol of the Allud md United Stitts armies of ocuipatiun The 
occupation of these terntorus will he ditermined by Allied and 
United States garrisons holding the pnncipil crossings of tht Rhine, 
Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne, together with bridgehe ids it thise 
points in thirty kilometer radius on the right bank ind bv garrisons 
similarly holding the strattgetic points of the regions A neutral 
zone shall be reserved on the right of tht Rhine between the strtain 
and a line drawn pirilUl to it forty kilomitirs to the tast from the 
frontier of Holhnd to the pariUel of Curnshdm and is fir m 
practicable a distince of thirty kilonuters from tl» last of streim 
from this parallel upon Swiss frontiir Fv it nation by the en« iny of 
the Rhine hnds shill be so ordered is to be tompUted witlun a 
further period of thvin dajs, in all nimtetn d lys ifttr the sign iture 
of the armistice All movtments of tvicuitiun ind uccupition will 
be regulated iccording to the note annexe d 

Six In all territory tvituated by the eneni> there shill he no 
evacuation of inhibit ints, no dainige or hirin shall be done to the 
persons or property of the inh ihitants No destruction of any kind 
to be comnntud Military ehCabtishnients of alt kinds ahail he de- 
livered intact as well as miht iry stoies of food, munitions, equipnuat 
not removed during the periods fixed for evacu ition Stores of foml 
of all kinds for the civil popul ituin, cattle, etc , shall be left m situ 
Industrial establishments shall not he impaired in any way and their 
personnel shall not be moved Ronds and means of commuimation 
of every kind, rulroid, wnterw lys, nnm roads, bridges, telegraphs, 
telephones, shall he m no manner impaired 

Seven All civil and military personnel at present employed on 
them shall remain hive thousand locomotives, fifty thousand wagons 
nnd ten thousand motor lorries in good working order with all neces- 
sary spare parts and fittings shall he delivered to the Associated 
Powers within the period fixed for the evacuation of Belgium and 
Luxembourg The railways of Ahnce-Lorraine shall be handed over 
within the same period, together with all pre-war personnel and 
material further material necessary for the working of railways 
in the country on the left hank of the Rhine shall be left m ii/ii. AH 
stores of coal and material for the up-keep of permanent ways, 
signals and repair shops left entire lit situ and kept m an efficient 
state by Germany during the whole period of armistice. AH barges 
taken from the Allies shall be restored to them A note appended 
regulates the details of these measures 
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Litiht llu German tonmunU shill be responsible for re^ 
ill nunes or dtliv Ktmy: iusts dtspustd on territory evacuated 
German troops ind shall assist m their discovery and destr 
Ihe (Jerman command shall ilso reve il ill destructive me 
that miv hive hem tiktn (such is poisoning or polluting of sj 
wells, etc ) imdtr penalty of reprisals 

Nine I he right of requisition sh ill he exercised by the Allit 
the I nitid States irniits in ill oceupied territory The u] 
of the troops of oeeupition in tht Rhine I ind (excluding ^ 
Lorriine) shill he clurged to tlu Gernun (government 

Ten An iminediite npitriition without rtciproeity accord 
detulfd tonditious which shill he fi\cd, of ill Allied end I 
St ites prisoners of w ir Tlu Allied Powtrs iiul the United 
shill ht ihlt tu dispose of these prisoneis is tluv wish 

I leetn Suk ind eeoumltd who i mnot he removid from evae 
territory will h« e ired for by Girman personnel who will b 
on the spot with the medic tl mite nil required 

II Disposition Ki}\rni to rni I astirn I'ROMTitRs 

(ll•RM \\\ 

Twelve All German troops at present in iny territory ^ 
before the u ir heionged to Russia, Rum mu or T urlcey shall 
dr, aw within the frontiers of iietmany as they existed on A 
I, 1914 

Thirteen T vac nation by (lermin troops to begin at once ar 
Germ tii instructors, prisoneis, and civili in as wall as military aj 
now on the territory of Russia ( is defined before 1914) 1 
rcc tiled 

Imtrtecn (Sertnan troops to cease it once all requisitions 
sri/ures and any other undertaking with a view to oht lining siq 
intended fur Cjermaity in Kumttniu and Russia (as defined on Ai 
» 9 > 4 )^ 

i ifteen Abandonment of the treaties of Bucharest and B 
Litovsk and of tlie supplementary treaties 

Sixteen T he Allies sh til have free access to the territories ca 
aied by the (irriu ms on their eastern frontier either through D 
or bv the Vistula in order to convey supplies to the populatiot 
those territories or for an> other purpose 

n I CtAt SK C’ONCIOfcNlNO FaST AfRICA 

Seventeen Lnconditiunal capitulation of all German forces c 
ating III I* 1st Africa witbiii one month 
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IV Gfnirai Llaisis 

Eighteen Repatmtion, \\ithout reuprocity, withiu miximum 
period of one month, in actordanct with dtt iihd conditions lurtaftt r 
to be fixed, of all uvili ins mternod or diportid who may he citi/ens 
of other Allied or Associated St itts than those mentioned m cl luse 
three, par igraph nineteen, with the rtservition tint any future 
claims and demands of the Alius ind the I nited Stitts of Anunc i 
remain un iffected 

Nineteen The follow ing fin mcial conditions ire riquired Repi- 
ration for d im igt doiu Wink siuh irniistuc 1 ists no luiblu seiun 
ties shall he removtd hv tin emnu whuh c in servi is i phdgi to the 
Allies for the recover; or npiritiun for w ir losses immedute 
restitution of the c ish deposit, in the \ iium il B ml of Bilgiuin, md 
in general immedute return of ill douinunts, spun, stocks, shares, 
paper money tugither with pi iiu for thi issue thin of, 
public or privite interests in the invadid lounrrus Kestitutioii of 
the Russian and Rum iman gold yuldt d to (lerm my or t iken bv tliat 
power This gold to he delivered m tiiist to the Allies until the 
signature of peice 


V NAVAr CONIHTIONS 

Twenty Immedute cessation of il! hostilities at sea md definite 
infornntion to be given as to the locitum uid inovenunts of ill 
German ships Notihcition to bt given to neutrals thit freidom of 
navigation in all territorial w iters is given to the n iv i! and mere m- 
tile minnes of the Allied ind Assuented Powers, ill questions of 
neutrality being w uved 

Twenty-one All niv d md n«r< mtile marine prisoners of war 
of the Allied snd Associated Powers in Cjerman hands tu be returned 
without reciprocity 

Iw'cnty-two Surrender to the Allies and the riuted St ites of 
America of one hundred and sixty (jermm submarines (uu hiding 
all submarine cruisers and mine laying submarines) with their tuni- 
plete irmumnt ind equipment m ports wluth will he speutied by 
the Allies and the United States of America All other subiuarmes 
to be paid oS md completely disarmed and placed under the super- 
vision of the Allied Powers and the United States of America, 

Twenty-three The following German surf ice warships whuh 
shall be design ited by the Allies and the United States of America 
shall forthwith he disarmed and thereafter interned in neutral ports, 
or, for the w mt of them, in Allied ports, to he desigiuted by the 
Allies and the United States of Aiiieruu and pheed under the 
surveill inte of the Allies and the I mted Stites of America, only 
caretakers being kft on boird, iiaiuri> bi\ battle cruisers, ten 
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bittUships» eiiiht hjiht cruisers, including two mine hyers, 
destroyers of th< most modern type All other surface war^ 
(including n\er craft) are to be concentrited in German naval b 
to be designattd by the Allies and the United States of Ame 
and are to be paid off and completely dis irmed and placed undex 
supervision of the Allies md the United Stites of America 
vessels of the auxiliary fleet (trawUrs, motor vessels, etc ) are t 
dis irmed 

T uenty four T he Allies and the United States of America * 
have the right to sweep up all mine fields and obstructions laii 
(?ermmy outside German terntonil w iters, and the position 
these are to be indicated 

Twenty fivi 1 rttdom of ucess to and from th» Baltic to be g 
to the nival and menantile minnes of the Allied and Associ 
Powers 1 o stture this the Allies ind the United States of Am< 
sh ill he empowered to occupy til German forts, fortifications, 
tines ind dehnse works of all kinds m all the entrances from 
Cattegat into the Baltic, and to sweep up all mines and obstruci 
Within and without <#ermm tirritonil w’atirs without any que 
of neutrality being r used, md the positions of all such mines 
obstructions ire to be indtc itt d 

Tw»enty-six 1 he existing blockade conditions set up by the A 
and Assmiited Powers are to remain unchanged and all Gcr 
merchant shqH found at sea are to remain li tble to capture 

'1 wenty seven All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and 
mobili/ed in (3erman buses to be specified by the Allies and 
United States of America 

Twent\ eight In «v uniting tin Bilgian coasts and ports, < 
many shall ibandon ill merchant ships, tugs, lighters, cranes 
all other harbor tuiitertals, all materials for mhnd nivigation 
atrcrift and ill inatenils md stores, all arms and armaments, 
all stores and apparatus of all kinds. 

'rwenty^nine All Bluk Sei ports ore to be evacuated by < 
many, all KusHiun war vessels of all descriptions seized by Oerxi 
m the Black be i are to be handed over to the Allies and the Ui 
States of America; all neutral merchant vessels seis^ed are t 
released I all warlike and other materials of all kinds seized in i 
ports are to be returned and German materials as specified m cl 
twenty-eight are to be abandoned 

Ihirty AH merchant vessels m German hands belonging to 
Allied and Associated Powers are to he restored in ports t 
specified by the Allies and the United States of America wit 
reciprocity 
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Thirty-one No destruction of $hips or of materials to be per- 
mitted before evacuation, surrender or restoration 

Thirty-two T he German Government shall formally notify the 
neutral Governments of the world, and particularly the Govern- 
ments of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, that all restric- 
tions placed on the trading of their vessels with the Allied and 
Associated Countries, whether by the German Government or by 
private German interests, and whether in return for specific conces- 
sions such as the export of shipbuilding materials or not, are im- 
mediately canceled 

Thirty-three No transfers of German merchant shipping of any 
description to any neutral flag are to take place after signature of 
the armistice 


VI Duration of Armisticb. 

1 hirty-four 1 he duration of the armistice is to be thirty days, 
with option to extend During this period, on failure of execution 
of any of the above clauses, the armistice may be denounced by one 
of the contracting parties, on forty eight hours previous notice 

VII Time Limit for Reply 

Thirty-five Thw armistice to be accepted or refused by Germany 
within seventy-two hours of notification 

The war thus comes to an end , for, having accepted 
these terms of armistice, it will be impossible for the 
German command to renew it 
It IS not now possible to assess the consequences of 
this great consummation. We know only that this 
tragical war, whose consuming flames swept from one 
nation to another until all the world was on Are, is at an 
end and that it was the privilege of our own people to 
enter it at its most critical juncture in such fashion and 
in such force as to contribute in a way of which we are 
all deeply proud to the great result. We know, tbo, 
that the object of the war is attained; the diject upon 
which all free men had set their hearts; and attained 
with a sweeping completeness which even now we *66 
not realize. Armed imperialism such as the men 

^ j r * 
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ceived who were but yesterday the masters of Germany 
IS at an end, its illicit ambitions engulfed in black disas- 
ter Who will now seek to revive it"^ The arbitrary 
power of the military caste of Germany which once 
could secretly and of its own single choice disturb the 
peace of the world is discredited and destroyed And 
more than that, — much more than that, — has been ac- 
complished The great nations which associated them- 
selves to destroy it have now definitely united in the 
common purpose to set up such a peace as will satisfy 
the longing of the whole woild for disinterested justice, 
embodied m settlements which are based upon some- 
thing much better and much more lasting than the selfish 
competitive interests of powerful states There is no 
longer conjecture as to the objects the victors have in 
mind They have a mind in the matter, not only, but a 
heart also Their avowed and concerted purpose is to 
satisfy and protect the weak as well as to accord their 
just rights to the strong 

The humane temper and intention of the victorious 
Governments has already been manifested in a very 
practical way Their representatives in the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles have by unanimous resolu- 
tion assured the peoples of the Central Empires that 
everything that is possible in the circumstances will be 
done to supply them with food and relieve the distress- 
ing want that is in so many places threatening their very 
lives, and steps are to be taken immediately to organize 
these efforts at relief in the same systematic manner 
that they were organized in the case of Belgium By 
the use of the idle tonnage of the Central Empires it 
ought presently to be possible to lift the fear of utter 
misery from their oppressed populations and set their 
minds and energies free for the great and hazardous 
tasks of political reconstruction which now face them on 
every hand Hunger does not breed reform; it breeds 
madness and all the ugly distempers that make an 
ordered life impossible 
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For with the fall of the ancient governments which 
rested like an incubus upon the peoples of the Central 
Empires has come political change not merely, but revo- 
lution, and revolution which seems as yet to assume no 
final and ordered form but to run from one fluid change 
10 another, until thoughtlul men arc forced to ask them- 
selves, With what Governments, and of what sort, are 
we about to deal in the making of the covenants of 
peace ^ With what authority vill they meet us, and 
with what assinance that their authority will abide and 
sustain secuicly the international arrangements into 
which we aie about to enter ^ There is here matter for 
no small anxiety and misgiving When peace is made, 
upon whose promises and engagements besides our own 
IS it to icst^ 

Let us be perfectly fiank with ourselves and admit 
that these questions cannot be satisfactorily answered 
now or at once But the moral is not that there is little 
hope of an early answer that will suffice It is only 
that we must be patient and helpful and mindful above 
all of the great hope and confidence that he at the heart 
of what IS taking place. Excesses accomplish nothing 
Unhappy Russia has furnished abundant recent proof of 
that Disorder immediately defeats itself If excesses 
should occur, if disordci should for a time raise its head, 
a sober second thought will follow and a day of con- 
structive action, if we help and do not hinder 

The present and all that it holds belongs to the 
nations and the peoples who preserve their self-control 
and the orderly processes of their governments, the 
future to those who prove themselves the true friends 
of mankind To conquer with arms is to make only a 
temporary conquest, to conquer the world by earning 
Its esteem is to make permanent conquest 1 am con- 
fident that the nations that have learned the discipline 
of freedom and that have settled with self-ppssession 
to its ordered practice are now about to make conquest 
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of the woild hv the hhecr power of example at 
fntndly helpfulness 

The peoples who have but just come out fiom i 
the yoke ot arbiti.uy gosetnment and who are 
coming at last into their irtedom will nevei fin. 
treasures of liberty thev arc in search of if they loc 
them by the light of the torch They will find 
every pathway that is stained with the blood of 
own brothers leads to the W'lldeincss, not to the sc 
their hope 'I hev are now face to face with their i 
test We must hold the light steady until thej 
themselves And in the meantime, if it he possibl 
must establish a peace that will justly define their 
among the nations, remove all fear of their neig 
and ot their former masteis, and enable them to 1 
secuiity and contentment when they have set then 
affairs in order I, for one, do not doubt their pu 
or then capacity 1'here are some happy signs thai 
know and will choose the way of self-control and j 
iul accommodation It they do, we shall put our . 
their disposal in every way that we can If they di 
we must await with patience and sympathy the aw 
mg and recovery that will assuredly come at last 



THANKSGIVING FOR VICTORY 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION, ISSl I D NOM MBFR 1 6, 
1918 FROM “l NIIFD SIATLS STVIIILS AT 
LARGE,” VOI 40, PI 2, PP 1888-1889 

I T has long been our custom to turn in the autumn of 
the year in praise and thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for His many blessings and mercies to us as a 
nation. This year we have special and moving cause 
to be grateful and to rejoice God has in I Iis good pleas- 
ure given us peace It has not come as a mere cessation 
of arms, a mere relief from the strain and tragedy ol 
war It has come as a great triumph of right Com- 
plete victory has brought us, not peace alone, but the 
confident promise of a new day as well in which justice 
shall replace force and jealous intrigue among the na- 
tions Our gallant armies have participated m a tri- 
umph which IS not marred or stained by any purpose ol 
selfish aggression In a righteous cause they have won 
immortal glory and have nobly sersed their nation m 
serving mankind God has indeed been gracious We 
have cause for such rejoicing as revives and strengthens 
m us all the best traditions of our national history \ 
new day shines about us, in which our hearts take new 
courage and look forward with open hope to new and 
greater duties 

While we render thanks for these things, let us not 
iorget to seek the Divine guidance in the performance 
of those duties, and Divine mercy and forgiveness for 
all errors of act or purpose, and pray that in all that we 
do we shall strengthen the ties of triendship and mutual 
respect upon which we must assist to build the new 
structure of peace and good will among the nations. 

Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Thurs- 
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day, the twenty-eighth day of November next as a ( 
of thanksgiving and prayer and invite the peo 
throughout the land to cease upon that day from th 
ordinary occupations and in their several homes £ 
places of worship to render thanks to God, the ruler 
nations 



“EXPECTS TO SAIL I-OR FRANCK" 


STATtMENF ANNOUNCINO INTI NFION It) VTSII 1 I ROPE, 
NOVEMBER l8, I918 FROM ORIGIVAI IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES 

*^HE President expects to sail for France immediately 
after the opening of the regular session of Con- 
gress, for the purpose of taking part in the discussion 
and settlement of the mam features of the trc.ity of 
peace It is not likely that it will be possible for him 
to remain throughout the sessions of the formal Peace 
Conference, but his presence at the outset is necessary, 
in order to obviate the manifest disadvantages of dis- 
cussion by cable in determining the greater outlines of 
the final treaty, about which he must necessarily be con- 
sulted He will, of course, be accompanied by dele- 
gates who will sit as the representatives of the United 
States throughout the conference The names of the 
delegates will be presently announced 


“THE GREAT TASKS THAT LIE AHEAD 

US” 


ADDRESS TO HIL RLPRLSLNl ATIVES OF THE b’i 
b’rIIH, ^\ ASHINGfOV, NOVLMBI R 28, I918 FE 
ORIGINAI COi»\ INTMR WTLSON'S FILLS 

I CANNOT, evteraporaneously, reply adequately 
the very beautiful address you have just read, 
but I can reply with great feeling, and with the tr 
genuine gratitude to the order for the distinguisl 
honor they have paid me 

I am sometimes embarrassed by occasions of this s< 
because I know the great tasks that lie ahead of us '* 
past IS secure, but the future is doubtful, and there 
so many questions intimately associated with jus 
that are to be solved at the peace table and by the c< 
missions which no doubt will be arranged for at 
peace table, that I feel in one sense as if our work 
justice had just begun I realize that, for one thi 
one of the most difficult problems will be to secure 
proper guarantees for the just treatment of the Jev 
peoples in the countries where they have not b 
justly dealt with, and unhappily there are several cc 
tries of which that may be said 

And the embarrassment m that connection is t 
It IS one thing to give a people its right of self-de 
mination, but it is another to enter into its inter 
affairs and get satisfactory guarantees of the use it 
make of its independence and its power, because tl 
in a way, involves a kind of supervision which is hati 
to the people concerned and difficult to those who uni 
take It 

But I do not care to dwell on the difficulties I wc 
rather dwell upon the purpose that we all have at h« 
to sec that the nearest possible approach is made t 
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proper solution of questions of this sort, and I think 
that this will be evident to everybody who is dealing 
with the affairs of the world at this time, that if we 
truly intend peace we must truly intend contentment, 
because there cannot be any peace with disturbed spirits 
There cannot be any peace with a constantly recurring 
sense of injustice And therefore w'e have this chal- 
lenge to put to the peoples who will be concerned with 
the settlement Do you, or do you not, truly desire per- 
manent peace, and are you ready to pay the price — the 
only price — which will secure it> It will be awkward 
for them to answer that question except in the affirma- 
tive, and impossible for them to answer it genuinely in 
the affirmative unless they intend that every race shall 
have justice So that I think the probability is that the 
more plainly we speak — I do not mean the more harshly 
— ^but the more plainly and candidly we speak, the more 
probable it will be that we shall arrive at a just settle- 
ment And in the attempt that I shall personally make, 
I shall be very much encouraged by kindly acts such as 
your order, as represented by you, performed to-day, 
and I hope that you will convey to your associates my 
very deep sense of the honor and distinction they have 
conferred upon me Thank you very much indeed 



ANNUAL MESSAGE 


ADDRLSS DELHERED AT A JOINT SESSION OF THE T\ 
HOESES or CONGRESS, DECEMBER 2, 1918 FRC 
01 FICIAL GOV ERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR W] 

son’s files. 

T he year that has elapsed since I last stood befo 
you to fulfill m> constitutional duty to give to t 
Congress from time to time information on the state 
the Union has been so crowded with great events, grc 
processes and great results that 1 cannot hope to gi 
you an adequate picture of its transactions or of t 
far-reaching changes which have been wrought in t 
life of our nation and of the world You have yoi 
selves witnessed these things, as I have It is too soon 
assess them, and we who stand m the midst of the 
and are part of them are less qualified than men 
another generation will be to say what they mean, 
even what they have been. But some great outstandi 
facts are unmistakable and constitute, in a sense, part 
the public business with which it is our duty to de 
To state them is to set the stage for the legislative a 
executive action which must grow out of them and whi 
we have yet to shape and determine 
A year ago we had sent 145,91 8 men overseas Sin 
then we have sent 1,950,513, an average of 162,5 
each month, the number in fact rising, in May last 
245»95L ‘n June to 278,760, m July to 307,182, ai 
continuing to reach similar figures iii August and S( 
tember, — m August 289,570 and in September 257,43 
No such movement of troops ever took place befoi 
across three thousand miles of sea, followed by adequs 
equipment and supplies, and carried safely through < 
traordtnary dangers of attack, — dangers which w< 
alike strange and infinitely difficult to guard against 
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all this movement only ve\en hundred and fifty-eight 
men were lost by enemy attack, — si\ hundred and thirty 
of whom were upon <i single hhighsh transport which 
was sunk near the Orkney Islands 

I need not tell you what lay back ot this great move- 
ment of men and material It is not invidious to say 
that back of it lay a supporting organization ot the 
industries of the country and ot all its productive actn i- 
ties more complete, more thorough m method and effec- 
tive in result, more spirited and unanimous in purpose 
and effort than any other great belligerent had been able 
to effect We profited greatly by the tspenence of the 
nations which had already been engaged for nearly three 
years in the exigent and exacting business, their every 
resource and every executive proficiency taxed to the 
utmost We were their pupils. But we learned quickly 
and acted with a promptness and a readiness of coopera- 
tion that justify our great pride that we were able to 
serve the world with unparalleled energy and quick ac- 
complishment 

But It IS not the physical scale and executive efficiency 
of preparation, supply, equipment and dispatch that 1 
would dwell upon, but the mettle and quality of the 
officers and men we sent over and of the sailors who 
kept the seas, and the spirit of the nation that stood 
behind them No soldiers or sailors ever proved them- 
selves more quickly ready for the test of battle or 
acquitted themselves with more splendid courage and 
achievement when put to the test. Those of us who 
played some part m directing the great processes by 
which the war was pushed irresistibly forward to the 
final triumph may now forget all that and delight our 
thoughts with the story of what our men did. Their 
officers understood the grim and exacting task they had 
undertaken and performed it with an audacity, efficiency 
and unhesitating courage that touch tlie story of convoy 
and battle with imperishable distinction at every turn, 
whether the enterprise were great or small,-- from their 
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great chiefs, Pershing and Sims, down to the youn 
lieutenant, and their men were worthy of them, — 
men as hardly need to be commanded, and go to t 
terrible adventure blithely and with the quick ml 
gence of those who know just what it is they w( 
accomplish I am proud to be the fellow countryma 
men of such stuff and valor Those of us who staye 
home did our duty, the war could not have been 
or the gallant men who fought it given their op' 
tunity to win it otherwise , but for many a long day 
shall think ourselves “accurs’d we were not there, 
hold our manhoods cheap while any speaks that foug 
with these at St Mihiel or Thierry The memorj 
those days of triumphant battle will go with these 
tunate men to their graves, and each will have his 
orite memory. “Old men forget, yet all shall be fori 
but he’ll remember with advantages what feats he 
that day !“ 

What we all thank God for with deepest gratitud 
that our men w’cnt in force into the line of battle 
at the critical moment when the whole fate of the wc 
seemed to hang in the balance and threw their fr 
strength into the ranks of freedom in time to turn 
whole tide and sweep of the fateful struggle, — tun 
once for all, so that thenceforth it was back, back, b 
for their enemies, always back, never again forwa 
After that it was only a scant four months before 
commanders of the Central Empires knew themsel 
beaten; and now their very empires are in liquidatu 

And throughout it all how fine the spirit of 
Nation was : what unity of purpose, what untiring ze 
What elevation of purpose ran through all its spleni 
display of strength, its untiring accomplishment I h. 
said that those of us who stayed at home to do the w< 
of organization and supply will always wish that we I 
been with the men whom we sustained by our labor , 1 
we can never be ashamed. It has been an inspiring thi 
to be here in the midst of fine men who had turned as 
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trom every private intcitst ot then mm anil <k\(>teil 
the whole of their trained capatity to tiic tasks that 
supplied the smews of the whole great undei taking! 
The patriotism, the unsellishness, the thoroughgoing 
devotion and distinguished capacit) that maiked their 
toilsome labois, day after day, month aftci month, ha\c 
made them fit mates and tomiades ot the men m the 
trenches and on the sea And not the men litre m 
Washington only They have but dirttted the \ast 
achievement Throughout innumerable lai tones, upon 
innumerable farms, in the depths of toal mines and iron 
mines and copper mines, whertter the stuffs ol industry 
were to be obtained and prepared, m the shipvanls, on 
the railways, at the docks, on the sea, in every labor that 
was needed to sustain the battle lines, men have vied 
with each other to do their part ami do it well Thev 
can look any man-at*arms in the fate, and sav, We also 
strove to win and gave the best that was m us to make 
our Beets and armies sure of their triumph ! 

And what shall we say of the women, — of their in- 
stant intelligence, quickening every task that they 
touched, their capacity for organization and coopera- 
tion, which gave their action discipline and enhanced the 
effectiveness of everything they attempted, their apti- 
tude at tasks to which they had never before set their 
hands, their utter self-sacrifice alike m what they did 
and m what they gave ? 'I'heir contribution to the great 
result IS beyond appraisal They have added a new lus- 
ter to the annals of American womanhood. 

The least tribute we can pay them is to make them 
the equals of men m political rights as they have proved 
themselves their equals in every held of practical work 
they have entered, whether for themselves or for their 
country These great days of completed achievement 
would be sadly marred were we to omit that act of jus- 
tice Besides the immense practical services they have 
rendered, the women of the country have been the mov- 
ing spirits in the systematic economies by which our 
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people have voluntarily assisted to supply the sufl 
peoples of the world and the armies upon every 
with food and everything else that we had that i 
serve the common cause The details of such a 
can never be fully written, but we carry them a 
hearts and thank God that we can say that we ar 
kinsmen of such 

And now we are sure of the great triumph for ^ 
every sacrifice was made It has come, come in its 
pletcness, and with the pnde and inspiration of 
days of achievement quick within us we turn to the 
of peace again, — a peace secure against the violen 
irresponsible monarchs and ambitious military col 
and made ready for a new order, for new founda 
of justice and fair dealing 

We are about to give order and organization tc 
peace not only for ourselves but for the other pei 
of the world as well, so far as they will suffer i 
serve them It is international justice that we seek 
domestic safety merely Our thoughts have dwe 
late upon h.urope, upon Asia, upon the near and thi 
I'.ast, very little upon the acts of peace and accomrr 
non that wait to be performed at our own di 
While we are adjusting our relations with the re' 
the world is it not of capital importance that we sh 
clear away all grounds of misunderstanding with 
immediate neighbors and give proof of the fnenc 
we really feci I hope that the members of the Se 
will permit me to speak once more of the unrat 
treaty of friendship and adjustment with the Rep 
of Colombia I very earnestly urge upon them an < 
and favorable action upon that vital matter I be 
that they will feel, with me, that the stage of affai 
now set for such action as will be not only just 
generous and in the spirit of the new age upon whicl 
have so happily entered 

So far as our domestic affairs are concerned the p 
lem of our return to peace is a problem of economic 
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industrial readjustment 'J h.it problem is less serious 
for us than it may turn out to be loi the nations which 
have suffered the disairangcments and the losses of 
war longer than wc Oui people, moreover, do not 
wait to be coached and led They know their own busi- 
ness, are quick and resourceful at esciy readjustment, 
definite in purpose, and selt-reliant in action ‘\nv 
leading strings we might seek to put them in would 
speedily become hopelessly tangled because they would 
pay no attention to them and go their own wav Ml 
that we can do as their legislative and e\eiuti\c serv- 
ants IS to mediate the process of change lieie, thcio. and 
elsewhere as we may I have heard much counsel as 
to the plans that should be formed and personallv con- 
ducted to a happy consummation, but fiom no quarter 
have I seen any general scheme of “reconstruction" 
emerge which I thought it likely we could force our 
spirited business men and self-reliant laborers to accept 
with due pliancy and obedience. 

While the war lasted wc set up many agencies bv 
which to direct the industries of the country in the scrv 
ices it was necessary for them to render, by which to 
make sure of an abuiulant supply of the matciials 
needed, by which to cluck undertakings that could loi 
the time be dispensed with and stimulate those that were 
most serviceable in war, by which to gain for the pur- 
chasing departments of the (•ovcinment a certain con- 
trol over the prices of essentia! articles and materials, 
by which to restrain trade with alien enemies, make the 
most of the available shipping, and systematize hnaiuial 
transactions, both public and private, so that there 
would be no unnecessary conflict or confusion, — ^bv 
which, in short, to put every material energy of the 
country in harness to draw the common load and make 
of us one team in the accomplishment of a great task. 
But the moment we knew the armistice to have been 
signed we took the harness off Raw materials upon 
which the Government had kept its hand for fear there 
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should not be enough for the industries that su] 
the armies have been released and put into the gi 
m.iiket again Great industrial plants whose whol 
put and machinery had been taken over tor the u 
the Government have been set free to leturn t 
uses to which they were put before the war It h< 
been possible to i emove so readily or so quickly th 
trol ot loodstutfs and of shipping, because the 
has still to be ted from our granaries and the shq 
still needed to send supplies to our men overseas a 
bring the men back as fast as the disturbed cond 
on the other side of the water permit, but even 
restraints are being relaxed as much as possibh 
more and more as the weeks go by 

Never before have there been agencies in exi' 
in this country which knew so much of the field oi 
plv* of labor, and of industry as the War Indu 
Board, the War 'i rade Board, the Labor Depart 
the Food Administration, and the Fuel Administr 
have known since their labors became thorough!’ 
tcmati/cd, and they have not been isolated agei 
they have been directed by men who representei 
permanent Departments of the Government and so 
been the centers of unified and cooperative actior 
has been the policy of the Executive, therefore, 
the armistice was assured (which is in effect a com 
submission of the enemy) to put the knowledge of 
bodies at the disposal of the business men of the 
try and to offer their intelligent mediation at < 
point and in every matter where it was desired 
surprising how fast the process of return to a ] 
footing has moved in the three weeks since the fig 
stopped. It promises to outrun any inquiry that 
be instituted and any aid that may be offered li 
not be easy to direct it any better than it will c 
Itself. The American business man is of quick i 
tive 

The ordinary and normal processes of private ii 
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tive will not, howevei, provide immediate employment 
for all of the men ot our returning armies Those who 
are of trained capacity, those who are skilled workmen, 
those who have acquired lamiliarity with established 
businesses, those who are ready and willing to go to the 
farms, all those whose aptitudes are known or will be 
sought out by employers wnll find no diflicultv, it is safe 
to say, in finding place and employment But there will 
be others who will be at a loss where to gam a hveh* 
hood unless pains are taken to guide them and put them 
in the way of work 1 here will be a large floating re- 
siduum of labor which should not be left wholly to shift 
for Itself It seems to me important, therefore, that the 
development of public works ot every sort should be 
promptly resumed, in order that opportunities should be 
created for unskilled labor in particular, and that plans 
should be made for such development of our unused 
lands and our natural resources as we have hitherto 
lacked stimulation to undertake 

I particularly direct your attention to the very prac- 
tical plans which the Secretary ot the Interior has de- 
veloped m his annual report and before your Commit- 
tees for the reclamation of and, swamp, and cut-over 
lands which might, if the States were willing and able 
to cooperate, redeem some three hundred million acres 
of land for cultivation. There are said to be fifteen or 
twenty million acres of land in the West, at present and, 
for whose reclamation water is available, if properly 
conserved There are about two hundred and thirty 
million acres from which the forests have been cut but 
which have never yet been cleared for the plow and 
which lie waste and desolate. These lie scattered all 
over the Union And there are nearly eighty million 
acres of land that lie under swamps or subject to periodi- 
cal overflow or too wet for anything but grazing which 
it is perfectly feasible to drain and protect and redeem. 
The Congress can at once direct thousands of the re- 
turning soldiers to the reclamation of the arid lands 
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which It has alitaclj undftaken, if it will but ei 
the plans and the appropriations which it has inti 
to the Department of the Interior It is possible ir 
ing with our unused land to effect a great rura 
agricultural development which will afford the bes 
of opportunity to men who want to help thems 
and the Stcretary of the Interior has thought thi 
Slide methods out in a way which is worthy of youf 
itundiv attention 

I hast spoken of the control which must yet 
wink, ptihaps foi a long while, bt e\ercised over 
ping because of the ptioiitv of seivice to whicl 
touts ovtiscas arc entitkd and which should al 
actoided tht shipments which aie to save recently 
ited ptoples fiom stars ation and many devaste 
gions Irom ptrmaiient rum. May I not say a s{ 
word about the needs of Belgium and northern Fr. 
No sums of money paid by way of indemnity will 
of thcmstlses to sas'c them from hopeless disadvai 
lor \ears to come Something moie must be done 
mercls find the money If they had money and 
materials m nhundaiuc to-moirow they could nc 
sumc tlieir plate m tht mdustiy of the world to-mor 
— the sery important place they held before the 1 
of war swept across them Many of their factorie 
ra/ed to the ground Much of their machinery i 
stroyed or has hetn taken away Their people are 
tered and many of thtir best workmen are dead 1 
markets will be taken by others, if they are not in 
special way assisted to rebuild their factories am 
place their lost instruments of manufacture 
should not be left to the vicissitudes of the sharp 
petition for materials and for industrial facilities w 
IS now to set in 1 hope, therefore, that the Conj 
will not be unwdhng, it it should become necessan 
grant to some such agency as the War Trade Boarc 
right to establish priorities of export and supply foi 
benefit of these people whom we have been so happ 
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assist m saving fiom the German terror anti whom we 
must not now thoughtlessly kavc to shift lor themselves 
in a pitiless competitive market 

For the steadying and facilitation of our own domes- 
tic business readjustiments nothing is more important 
than the immediate determination ot the taxes that are 
to be levied for 1918, 1919 and 1920 \s much ot the 
burden of taxation must be lilted from business as sound 
methods of financing the Government will permit, and 
those who conduct the great essential industries ot the 
country must be told as exactly as possible what obliga- 
tions to the Government they will be expecteti to meet 
in the years immediately ahead ot them It will be ut 
serious consequence to the country to delay removing 
all uncertainties in this matter a single day longer than 
the right processes ot debate justify It is idle to talk 
of successful and confident business reconstruction be- 
fore those uncertainties are resolv ed 
If the war had continued It would have been neces- 
sary to raise at least eight billion dollars by taxation 
payable in the year 1919, but the war has ended and I 
agree with the Secretary of the 'rreasurv that it will be 
safe to reduce the amount to six billions An immediate 
lapid decline in the expenses ot the Government is not 
to be looked for Contracts made for war supplies will, 
indeed, be rapidly canceled and liquidated, but their 
immediate liquidation will make heavy drains on the 
Treasury for the months just ahead of us The main 
tenance of our forces on the other side of the sea is still 
necessary A considerable proportion of those forces 
must remain in I'urope during tiie period ot occupation, 
and those which are brought home will be transported 
and demobili/ed at heavy expense fur months to come 
The interest on our war debt must of course be paid and 
provision made for the retirement of the obligations of 
the Government which represent it. But these demands 
will of course fall much below what a continuation of 
military operations would have entailed and six billions 
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should suffice to supply a sound foundation for 
financial operations ot the yeai 

I entirely concui with the Secretary of the Trea 
in reconimendint; that the two billions needed in a 
tion to the* loui billions pio\ided by existing law b« 
tamed liom the profits which have accrued and < 
accrue from war contracts and distinctively war 1 
ness, but that tht‘se taxes be confined to the war pr 
attruing in 1918, or in 1919 from business oiigina 
in war eontiaets I uige your acceptance of his 
ommendatum that pio\ision be made now, not si 
quenth, that the taxes to be paid in 1920 shouh 
reduced tiom six to four billions Any arrangem 
less ilefinite than these would add elements of d 
and contusion to the* critical period of industria 
adjustment through which the country must now in 
diatcly pass, and which no true friend of the Nat 
essenti il business interests can aftord to be respon 
for creating or prolonging Clearly determined c< 
tions, clearly and simply charted, are mdispensab] 
the economic re\i\al and rapid industrial developi 
which may confidently be expected if we act now 
sweep .tll interrogation points away 

1 take it for granted that the Congress will carrj 
the naval program which was undertaken befon 
entered the war 'i he Secretary of the Navy has 
mitted to your Committees for authorization that 
of the program which covers the building plans o 
next three years These plans have been prep 
along the lines and in accordance with the policy v 
the Congress established, not under the except 
conditions of the war, but with the intention of ai 
mg to a definite method of development for the 1 
1 earnestly recommend the uninterrupted pursui 
that policy It would clearly be unwise for us t 
tempt to adjust our programs to a future world p 
as yet undetermined. 

The question which causes me the greatest cor 
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IS the question of the policy to bt adopted toward«i the 
railroads I frankly turn to you for counsel upon it 
I have no confident judgment ol my own I do not 
see how any thoughtful man can have who knows any- 
thing of the complexity of the problem It is a prolj- 
lem which must be studied, studied iminediately, and 
studied without bias or prejudice Nothing can be 
gained by becoming partisans of any particular plan of 
settlement 

It was necessary that the administiation of the rail- 
ways should be taken ovei by the (lovernmcnt so long 
as the war lasted It would have been impossible other- 
wise to establish and carry through under a single dirti- 
tion the necessary priorities ot shipment It wouUI 
have been impossible otherwise to combine maximum 
production at the factories and mines and farms with 
the maximum possible car supply to take the products 
to the ports and markets: impossible to route troop 
shipments and freight shipments without regard to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the roads employed, 
impossible to subordinate, when necessary, all ques- 
tions of convenience to the public necessity ; impossible 
to give the necessary financial support to the roads from 
the public treasury But all these necessities have now 
been served, and the question is, what is best for the 
railroads and for the public in the future 

Exceptional circumstances and exceptional methods 
of administration were not needed to convince us that 
the railroads were not equal to the immense tasks of 
transportation imposed upon them by the rapid and 
continuous development of the industries of the country. 
We knew that already And we knew that they were 
unequal to it partly because their full cooperation was 
rendered impossible by law and their competition made 
obligatory, so that it has been impossible to assign to 
them severally the traffic which could best be carried 
by their respective lines in the interests of expedition 
and national economy. 
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We may hope, I believe, for the formal concl 
of the v^ar by treaty by the time spring has come 
twenty>one months to which the present control o 
lailways is limited after formal proclamation of ] 
shall have been made will lun at the farthest, I t£ 
for granted, only to the January of 1921 Th< 
equipment of the railways which the federal admin 
tion had planned could not be completed within 
such period 1 he present law does not peimit th 
ot the revenues ot the several roids for the e\ec 
ol such plans except by foimal contract with 
directors, some ot whom will consent while some 
not, and therefore does not afford sufficient auth 
to undertake improvements upon the scale upon \ 
It would be necessary to undertake them Evei 
proach to this difficult subject-matter of decision b 
us face to face, therefore, with this unanswered 
tion. What is it right that we should do witl 
railioads, in the interest of the public and in fairni 
their owners’ 

Let mt say at once that I have no answer r 
'riie only thing that is perfectly clear to me is tl 
IS not fair either to the public or to the owneis 0 
railroads to leave the question unanswered and tl 
will presently become my duty to relinquish coiitr 
the roads, even before the expiration of the stat 
period, unless there should appear some clear pre 
in the mean time of a legislative solution Their rt 
would at le ist produce one element of a solution, n. 
certainty and a quick stimulation of private initi 

1 believe that it will be serviceable for me t 
forth as explicitly as possible the alternative cc 
that he open to our choice. We can simply relea« 
roads and go back to the old conditions of private 
agement, unrestiictcd competition, and multiform 
lation by both state and federal authorities, or w 
go to the opposite extreme and establish con 
.Government control, accompanied, if necessan 
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actual Government owner ship, or we can aelnpt in inte*r- 
mediate couise of modihe‘d private eontiol, under a 
more unified and affirmative public regul itKin and under 
such alterations of the law as will permit wasteful com- 
petition to be avoided and a considerable decree of 
unification of administiation to be effeeted, as, for ev 
ample, by regional corporations under which the rail- 
ways of definable areas would be in etfeet cornbineil in 
single systems 

The one conclusion that I un ready to state with 
confidence is that it would be a disseivict alike to the* 
countiy and to the owneis ol the lailioatls to leturn to 
the old conditions iinmodihed 1 hose are eoiiditions 
of restiaint without development Ihere is nothing 
affirmative oi helpful about them What the country 
chiefly needs is that all its means of transportation 
should be developed, its railways, its waterwavs, its 
highways, and its eountryside roads. Some* new element 
of policy, therefore, is absolutely necessary, — necessary 
for the service of the public, necessary lor the release 
of credit to tiiose who are* aiiministermg the railways, 
necessary for the pioteetion ol tht*ii seeuritv holders 
The old policy may be changed imith or little, but surely 
it cannot wisely be left as it was I hope that the 
Congress will have* a complete and impartial study ot 
the whole problem instituted it once and prosecuted 
as rapidly as possible. I stand ready and aiiMous to 
release the roads from the present control and 1 must 
do so at a very early date it by waiting until the statu- 
tory limit of time is reached I shall be merely prolong- 
ing the period of doubt and uncertainty which is hurtful 
to every interest concerned. 

1 welcome this occasion to announce to the Congress 
my purpose to join m Pans the representatives of the 
governments with which we have been associated in 
the war against the Central I mpires for the purpose 
of discussing with them the mam features of the treaty 
of peace I realize the great iiteunveniences that will 
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.ittend my leaving the country, particularly at this 
but the conclusion that it was ray paramount du 
go has been forced upon me by considerations wb 
hope will seem as conclusive to you as they have se 
to me 

The allied Governments have accepted the bas 
peace which I outlined to the Congress on the eigh 
January last, as the Central Empires also have, 
\eiy reasonably desire my personal counsel m 
interpretation and application, and it is highly desi 
that I should give it in order that the sincere desi 
our Got eminent to contribute without selfish pui 
of any kind to settlements that will be of common 
fit to all the nations concerned may be made 
mani fest 'I he peace settlements which arc now 1 
agreed upon are of transcendent importance both 
and to the rest of the world, and I know of no bus 
or interest which should take precedence of them 
gallant men of our armed forces on land and sea 
consciously fought for the ideals which they kne 
be the ideals of their country, I have sought to ex] 
those ideals , they have accepted my statements of 
as the substance of their own thought and purpos 
the associated (Jovernments have accepted them, I 
It to them to see to it, so far as m me lies, that no 
or mistaken interpretation is put upon them, am 
possible effort omitted to realize them It is nov 
duty to play my full part in making good what 
offered their life’s blood to obtain I can think o 
call to service which could transcend this 

I shall be in close touch with you and with affan 
this side the water, and you will know all that 1 
At my request, the French and English Governn 
have absolutely removed the censorship of cable 
which until within a fortnight they had maintained 
there is now no censorship whatever exercised at 
end except upon attempted trade communications 
enemy countries It has been necessary to keep an 
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wire constantly available between Pans and the Depart 
ment of State and another between I’ ranee and the 
Department of War In order that this might be done 
with the least possible interference with the other uses 
of the cables, I have temporarily taken over the control 
of both cables in order that they may be used as a ‘.ingle 
system I did so at the advice of the most evpcrienced 
cable officials, and I hope that the results will justify 
my hope that the news of the next tew months may pass 
with the utmost freedom and with the least possible 
delay from each side of the sea to the other 
May I not hope, Gentlemen of the Congi ess, that m 
the delicate tasks I shall have to perform on the other 
side of the sea, in my efforts truly and faithfully to 
interpret the principles and purposes of the country 
we love, I may have the encouragement and the added 
strength of your united support I realize the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the duty I am undertaking, I am 
poignantly aware of its grave responsibilities, I am the 
servant of the Nation 1 can have no private thought 
or purpose of my own in performing such an errand 
I go to give the best that is in me to the common settle- 
ments which I must now assist in arriving at in con- 
ference with the other working heads of the associated 
Governments I shall count upon your friendly counte- 
nance and encouragement I shall not he inaccessible 
The cables and the wireless will render me available 
for any counsel or service you may desire of me, and 
I shall be happy m the thought that I am constantly 
in touch with the weighty matters of domestic policy 
with which we shall have to deal 1 shall make my 
absence as brief as possible and shall hope to return 
with the happy assurance that it has been possible to 
translate into action the great ideals for which America 
has striven 
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RLSPONSI lO nil \M 1 COMING AODRLSS 01' PRES) 
POINC \R! OI I'RANCP, A1 A 1 UNCHI ON IN II 
OI' PRISIDINI WMSON, DICIMIIIR I4, 1918 
ORIC.INM IN MR NMLSON’s I'lLES 

M r. PRISIDP.NT 

I .«m tlcc[>!y indebted to you for your gn 
fjKClint' Jt IS \crv dclisvlitful to bnd myself in F 
find to feel tlic quick contact of sympathy and unafi 
friendship between the icprescntatives of the D 
States and tlic icprcsentatives of France You 
been very generous m what you weie pleased t( 
about mysc’f, but I feel that w'liat I have said and 
I have tried to do has been said and done only 
attempt to speak the thouftht of the people ol 
I lilted States truly ami to cany that thought o 
action. From the first the tliought of the people o 
I ’lilted States turned toward something more thai 
mere winning of tins war It turned to the estal 
ment of eternal principles of right and justice It 
li/cd that merely to win the war was not enough, 
it must he won in such a way and the questions r 
by It settled m such a way as to insure the future f 
of the woild and lay the foundation for the free 
and happiness of its many peoples and nations 
Never betore has war worn so terrible a visag 
e\Iiibitcd more giossly the debasing influence of i 
ambitions I am sure that 1 shall look upon the 
wrought by the armies of the Central Empires witl 
same repulsion and deep indignation that it stirs ir 
hearts of the men of F" ranee and Belgium, and I af 
ciatc, as you do, sir, the necessity of such action in 
hnat settlement <»f the issues of the war as will 
only rebuke such acts of tenor and spoliation, but n 
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men everywhere aware that tliey cannot he \enturtcl 
upon without the ceitainty of just punishment. 

I know with what aidor and enthusiasm the soldicis 
and sailois of the United States ha\e given the best that 
was in them to this war ot redemption They have ex- 
pressed the tiue spirit of America 'I hey believe their 
ideals to be acceptable to free peoples e\ cry where and 
are rejoiced to have played the part they ha\c plavcd 
in giving leality to those iilcals in cooperation with the 
armies of the Allies We are proud of the part tiiev 
have played and we are happy tliat they shouhl iia\e 
been associated with such comrades in a cmninon cause 

It is v/ith peculiar feelings, Mr President, that I 
find myself in France joining willi you in rejoicing oxer 
the victory that has been won 1 he ties that bind I*rantc 
and the United States arc pcculiaily close I do not 
know in what otlicr comradeship we could have fought 
with more /est 01 enthusiasm It will daily be a matter 
of pleasure with me to be brought into consultation with 
the statesmen of hrance and her Allies in concerting the 
measures by which x\c may secure permanence for these 
happy relations of friendship and cooperation, and se- 
cure for the world at large such safety and freedom 
in Its life as can be secured only by the constant asso- 
ciation and cooperation of friends 

I greet you, sir, not only with deep personal respect 
but as the representative of the great people of France, 
and beg to bring you the greetings of another great 
people to whom tlic fortunes of France arc of profound 
and lasting interest 

I raise my glass to the health of the President of the 
French Republic and to Madame Poincare, and to the 
prosperity of France. 



'lOA SOCIALlb'l DELEGATION 

Rl rL\ iO nil APORI St> OI* A SOCIAIIST DLLLGATIC 
PARIS, I>I I 1 MBI'R 1 6, 1918 

I RI’.Cl* With gre.it interest the address 

you have just lead to me 'I he w.n through 
\\c have just passed lias illustrated in a way which 
tan be forgotten tlie extraordinary wrongs whic 
be perpetrated by arbitrary and irresponsible pov 
It IS not possible to secure the happiness and 
penty of the world, to establish an enduring peac 
less the repetition of outh wrongs is rendered impo 
This has indeed been a people’s war It has been i 
against absolutism and militarism, and these enem 
liberty must from this time forth be shut out fro 
possibility of working their cruel will upon manki 
In my judgment, it is not sufhcicnt to establis 
principle It is necessary that it should be supj 
by a cooperation of the nations which shall be 
upon hxed and definite covenants, and which sh 
made certain of effective action through the mstr 
tality of a League of Nations 1 believe this to 
conviction of all thoughtful and liberal men. 

I am confident that this is the thought of thos 
lead your own great nation, and 1 am looking fo 
with peculiar pleasure to cooperating with them 
curing guarantees of a lasting peace of justice anc 
dealing which shall justify the sacrifices of this w. 
cause men to look back upon those sacrifices 
dramatic and final processes of their emancipatio 
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REPLY TO IHL GRIKllNOS OF I III- I’RIHCI OF lUF 
SEINE AND 01 I 111 PRl SUM M Ol 1 III 
COUNCIL A 1 1 iir nui i l i>i \ a n , p\ris ni 1 1 m- 
BFR l 6 , 1918 FROM ORIGIN \I IN MR WIUON’s 
FILES 

Y our greeting has raised many emotions within 
me It 18 with no ordinary s\mpathy that the 
people of the United States, for whom I have the 
privilege of speaking, have viewed the suHerings of the 
people of France Many of our own people lia\e been 
themselves witnesses ot those sufferings. We were the 
more deeply moved by the wrongs of the war because we 
knew the manner in which they were perpetrated 1 
beg that you will not suppose that because a wide ocean 
separated us m space, we were not in effect eye-witnesses 
of the shameful rum that was wrought and the cruel and 
unnecessary sufferings that were brought upon you. 
Those sufferings have filled our hearts with indignation. 
We knew what they were not only, but we knew what 
they signified, and our hearts were touched to the quick 
by them, our imaginations hlled with the whole picture of 
what France and Belgium in particular had experienced 
When the United States entered the war, therefore, 
they entered it not only because they were moved by a 
conviction that the purposes of the Central ICmpires 
were wrong and must be resisted by men everywhere who 
loved liberty and the right, but also because the illicit 
ambitions which they were entertaining and attempting 
to realize had led to practices which shocked our hearts 
as much as they offended our principles Our reso- 
lution was formed because we knew how profoundly 
great principles of right were affected, but our hearts 
moved also with our resolution 
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You have been exceedingly generous in what yo 
been gracious enough to say about me, genero 
beyond my personal deserts, but you have inter 
with real insight the motives and resolution of tl 
pie of the United States. Whatever influence I e> 
whatever authority I speak with, I derive from 
I know what they have thought, I know what the 
desired, and when I have spoken what I knew 
their minds, it has been delightful to see how tl 
sciences and purposes of freemen everywhere resp 
We have merely established our right to the full 
ship of those peoples here and throughout the 
who revereiite the right and whose purpose is in 
hxed upon the establishment of genuine liberty a 
tice 

You have made me feel very much at home he 
merely by the delightful warriith of your welcoi 
also by the manner in which you have made me 
to the utmost the intimate community of thoug 
ideal which characterizes your people and the 
Nation which I have the honor for the time to rep 
Your welcome to Pans I shall always remember 
of the unique and inspiring experiences of my In 
while i feel that you are honoring the people 
I 'lilted States m my person, 1 shall nevertheles' 
away with me a very keen personal gratiflcation i 
ing back upon these memorable days Permit 
thank you from a full heart. 



AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


ADDRLSS A1 I HI UNIVI-RMIY OF PARIS UPON RI C LU INC. 
AN HONORARY D! C,RI I<, HI t I MB! R 21, I 918 . 

FROMOFFUIAI OOM*RNM!VI PUBI.K AUOV IN MR 
WILSON’S FIIFS 

M r PRESIDENT, MR RI-XTEUR 

I feel very keenly the distinguished honor 
winch has been conferred upon me by the great Uni- 
versity of Pans, and it is very delightful to me also trt 
have the honor of being inducted into the great com- 
pany of scholars whose life and fame have made the 
history of the University of Pans a thing admired 
among men of cultivation in all parts of the world 
By what you have said, sir, of the theory of education 
which has been followed m France, and which I have 
tried to promote in the United States, I am tempted 
to venture upon a favorite theme I have always 
thought, sir, that the chief object of education was to 
awaken the spirit, and that inasmuch as literature when- 
ever It touched its great and higher notes was an ex- 
pression of the spirit of mankind, the best induction 
into education was to feel the pulses of humanity which 
had beaten from age to age through the utterances of 
men who had penetrated to the secrets of the human 
spirit. And 1 agree with the intimation which has been 
conveyed to-day that the terrible war through which we 
have just passed has not been only a war between na- 
tions, but that It has been also a war between systems 
of culture — the one system, the aggressive system, using 
science without conscience, stripping learning of its 
moral restraints, and using every faculty of the human 
mind to do wrong to the whole race ; the other system 
reminiscent of the high traditions of men, reminiscent 
of all those struggles, some of them obscure but others 
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ckarly re\ca!ecl to the historian, of men of indorn 
spirit e\ery\\h<.re strugKl^iS tow aid the light and 
ing above all things else to be free The tnum 
freedom in this war means that spirits of that sor 
dominate the world There is a great wind of 
force moving through the world, and every mar 
opposes himself to that wind will go down in dis 
The task of those who are gatheied here, or will 
cntlv be gathered here, to make the settlements c 
peace is greatly simphiied by the fact that the 
masters of no one, they are the servants of ma 
and if we do not heed the mandates of mankii 
shall make oui selves the most conspicuous and de* 
failures in the history of the world 

My conception of the League of Nations is jus 
that It shall operate as the organized moral fo 
men throughout the world, and that whenever or 
ever wrong and aggression arc planned or contemp 
this searching light of conscience will be turned 
them and men everywhere will ask, “What are th 
pwscs that you hold m your heart against the fo 
of the world’’* Just a little exposure will settle 
questions If the Central powers had dared to < 
the purposes of this war for a single fortnight, it 
w-ould have happened, and if, as should be, thej 
forced to discuss it for a year, war would havi 
iiHunceivahle 

So 1 feel that this war is, as has been said mor 
once to-day, intimately related with the university 
The university spirit is intolerant of all the thing 
put the human mind under restraint It is intc 
of everything that seeks to retard the advancem 
ideals, the acceptance of the truth, the punficat 
life, and every university man can ally himself wi 
forces of the present time with the feeling that r 
last the spirit of truth, the spirit to which univ< 
have devoted themselves, has prevailed and is 
phant If there is one point of pride that I vent 
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entertain, it is that it Has been my privilege in some 
measure to interpret the university spirit in the public 
life of a great nation, and I feel that in honoring me to- 
day in this unusual and conspicuous manner you have 
first of all honored the people whom I represent The 
spirit that I try to express I know to be their spirit, and 
in proportion as I serve them I believe that I advance 
the cause of freedom 

I, therefore, wish to thank you, sir, from the bottom 
of my heart for a distinction which has in a singular 
way crowned my academic career 



CHRISTMAS GRMsTING TO THE SOLD 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

AI>nRI SS TO AMfcRK AxV TROOPS AT HUMES, FRANC 
CrMBFR a 5 , 1918 FROM OFFICIAL GOVER^ 
PI B1 ICATION IN MR Mil SON’s FILES 

1 WISH that I could give to each one of y< 
message that I know you are longing to receiv< 
those at home who love you I cannot do that, bu 
tell you how everybody at home is proud of yoi 
everybody at home has followed every movement 
great Army with confidence and affection, and h< 
whole people of the United States are now wail 
welcome you home with an acclaim which probal 
never greeted any other army Because this is 
into which our country, like these countries we hav 
so proud to stand by, has put its whole heart, a 
reason that we are proud of you is that you ha 
your heart into it ; you have done your duty, and 
thing more, you have done your duty and done 
a spirit which gave it distinction and glory 
And now' we are to have the fruits of victory 
knew when you came over what you came over fc 
you have done what it was appointed you to 
know what you expect of me Some time ago a 
man from one of the countries with which we ar 
ciated was discussing with me the moral aspects 
war, and I said that if we did not insist upon th 
purposes for which this war was entered by the 1 
States I could never look those gallant fellows 
the seas in the face again. You knew what we ex 
of you and you did it. I know what you and the 
at home expect of me , and I am happy to say, my 
countrymen, that I do not find in the hearts of thi 
leaders with whom it is my privilege now to coc 
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any difference of principle or of tundamental purpose 
It happened that it was the privilege of America to 
present the chart for peace, and now the process of 
settlement has been rendered comparatively simple by 
the fact that all the nations concerned have accepted 
that chart and that the application of those principles 
laid down there wdl be their explication. The world 
will now know that the nations that fought this w ar, 
as well as the soldiers who represented them, are ready 
to make good — make good not merely in the assertion 
of their own interests, but make good in the t‘st.iblisli- 
ment of peace upon the permanent foundations of right 
and of justice Because this is not a war in which the 
soldiers of the free nations have obeyed masters You 
have commanders, but you have no masters Your very 
commanders represent you m representing the Nation of 
which you constitute so distinguished a part, and this 
being a people’s war, everybody concerned in the settle- 
ment knows that it must be a people’s peace, that noth- 
ing must be done m the settlement of the issues of the 
war which is not as handsome as the great achievements 
of the armies of the United States and the Allies. 

It is difficult, very difficult, men, in a formal speech 
like this to show you my real heart You men probably 
do not reali7e with what anxious attention and care we 
have followed every step you have advanced, and how 
proud we are that every step was in advance and not in 
retreat, that every time you set your faces in any direc- 
tion, you kept your faces in that direction. A thrill has 
gone through my heart, as it has gone through the heart 
of every American, with almost every gun that was 
ffred and every stroke that was struck in the gallant 
fighting that you have done, and there has been only 
one regret in America, and that was the regret that 
every man there felt that he was not here m France, 
too It has been a hard thing to perform civil tasks in 
the United States. It has been a hard thing to take 
part m directing what you did without coming over and 
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helping you do it It has taken a lot of moral c( 
to stay at hotnt, but we were proud to back you 
every way that was possible to back you up, an 
I am happy to find what splendid names you have 
for yourselves among the civilian population of I 
as well as among your comrades in arms of the 1 
Army It is a fine testimony to you men that the* 
pie like you and love you and trust you, and the 
part of It ail is that you deserve their trust 

I feel a comradeship with you to-day which is d 
fui as 1 look about upon these undisturbed heh 
think of the terrible scenes through which you hav 
and realise now that the quiet peace, the trani 
of settled hope, has descended upon us all, and 
It IS hard so far away from home confidently to b 
a Merry Christmas, 1 can, I think, confidently p 
you a Happy New Year, and I can from the bott 
my heart say, God bless you. 



AT CHAUMONT, FRANCF 

RESPONSE TO AN ADDRESS Of' WI.I COML '1 HP MAYOR 
OF CHAUMONT, DI CLMB« R 25, I918 FROM Ol- 
FICIAL GOVrRNMFNT PlBlll'AIION IM MR W!!- 
SON’S 1 ILFS 

I FEEL that I have been peculiarly honored m the 
generous reception you have given me, and it is the 
more delightful because it so obviously comes from the 
heart, and I cannot but believe that it is an instinctive 
response to the feeling that is in my own breast Be- 
cause I think that even you, after contact with our 
soldiers, cannot realize the depth and sincerity of the 
feeling of the United States for France It is an ancient 
friendship, but it has been renewed and has taken on 
a new youth It is a friendship which is not only one 
of sentiment, but one based upon a communion of prin- 
ciple 

You have spoken very generously and very beautifully 
of the relations which have sprung up between your- 
selves and our soldiers. That is because they came not 
only to associate themselves with you as the champions 
of liberty, but they came with personal aflfection in their 
hearts for the people of France, and it must have been 
that which you realived. They did not come as strangers 
m their thoughts They brought with them sometMng 
that made them feel at home the moment they were at 
Havre or Brest m France. 

So 1 am very much moved by being thus drawn, as 
they have been, into your midst and into your confidence, 
and wish to thank you very warmly for them and for 
the people of the United States I, like them, shall 
carry away with me the most delightful recollections, 
and my heart will always say, as 1 now say, “Vive la 
France,” 
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AT DOVER, ENGLAND 

RLSPONSh lO AN ADDRI SS Or WPLCOMF BY THE 
or DO\IR, Did MUIR 26, 1918 FROM OI 
<JO\ i RNMI N 1 PI BLICAIION IN MR WILSON’i 

M r mayor 

You lu\e certainly extended to me and ti 
who are accompanying me a very cordial and g 
hand oi welcome l!.ven the sea was kind to 
morning and ga\e us a very pleasant passage, < 
It tallied pertectly with our expectations of the p 
we should luxe in landing m England 

We have gone through many serious times to 
and therefoie wc t in regard each other m a nei 
as comrades and associates, because nothing bnn, 
together tike a common understanding and a cc 
purpose. 1 tiiink that in spite of all the ternb 
icrings and saenhees of this war we shall some 
looking hack upon them realize that they were 
while, not only because of the security they ga 
world against unjust aggression, but also because 
understanding they established between great i 
which ought to act with eacli other in the perr 
maintenance of justice and of right It is, thei 
with emotions of peculiar gratification that 1 fir 
self here. It affords the opportunity to match mj 
with the minds of those who with a like intentn 
purposing to do the best that can be done in the 
settlements of the struggle 

1 thank you very warmly, gentlemen, for your 
mg and beg to extend to you in the name of m 
countrymen the most cordial greetings 
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RESPONSE TO KING Gl-ORGE 


address at BUCh-INGHAM 1>A1 AC I , DI C'l MBl R 27, 1918 
from OFTICIAl <.0\IRNM1 Nl PI BIK JN MR 

WILSON’S FILI S 

V OUR MAJ1<:STY 

A lam deeply complimented by the uractous words 
which you have uttered 'I he welcome which you have 
given me and Mrs Wilson has been so w arm, so natural, 
so evidently from the heart that we have been more than 
pleased, we have been touched by it, and I believe that ! 
correctly interpret that welcome as embodying not only 
your own generous spirit towards us personaliv, but 
also as expressing for yourself and the great nation 
over which you preside that same feeling for my people, 
for the people of the United States. For you and I, 
sir — I temporarily — embody the spirit of two great 
nations, and whatever strength I have, and whatever 
authority, I possess only so long and so far as 1 ev 
press the spirit and purpose of the American people. 

Any influence that the American people have over the 
affairs of the world is measured bv their sympathy with 
the aspirations of free men everywhere. America dots 
love freedom, and I b*hcve that she loves freedom un- 
selfishly But if she does not, she will nut and cannot 
help the influence to which she justly aspires ! have had 
the privilege, sir, of conferring with the leaders of your 
own Government and with the spokesmen of the Gov- 
ernments of France and of Italy, and I am glad to say 
that I have the same conceptions that they have of the 
significance and scope of the duty upon which we have 
met We have used great words, all of us, we have 
used the great words “right" and “justice,” and now 
we are to prove whether or not we understand those 
words and how they are to be applied to the particular 
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settlements winch must conclude this war And w 
not only understand them, but we must have the o 
to act upon our understanding 

Yet, after I have uttered the word “couraj 
comes into mv mind that it would take more cour 
resist the great moral tide now running in the 
than to yield to it, than to obey it There is a 
tide running in the hearts of men The hearts c 
have never beaten so singularly m unison before 
have never before been so conscious of their bi 
hood Men have never before reali7ed how 
difference there was between right and justice in oi 
tude and m another, under one sovereignty and 
another, and it will be our high privilege, I beliei 
not only to apply the moral judgments of the wc 
the particular settlements which wc shall attemi 
also to organize the moral force of the world t 
serve those settlements, to steady the forces of mi 
and to make the right and the justice to which gri 
tions like our own have devoted themselves th 
dominant and controlling force of the world 
There is something inspiriting in knowing that 
the errand that we have come on Nothing les' 
this would have justihed me in leaving the imp 
tasks which fall upon me upon the other side of tl 
nothing but the consciousness that nothing else 
pares with this in dignity and importance The 
It IS the more delightful to find myself m the cor 
of a body of men united in idea! and in purpose, t 
that I am privileged to unite my thought with yo 
carrying forward those standards which we are so 
to hold high and to defend 

May I not, sir, with a feeling of profound sir 
and friendship and sympathy propose your own 1 
and the health of the Queen, and the prosper 
Great Britain? 



“THE SANCTIONS OF RELIGION” 


reply to a coMMii ri I 01 Tiir nahontai <oi Nc n «i 
evangelical FRI I CHI R( III S, I OVDOV, PI Cl M- 
BDR 28, 1918 I ROM 01 riClAI G(n I.RNMl N1 PI B- 
LICAIION in MR \VIIM>n’S. 1 II I J. 

G ENTLEMEN 

I am very muth liomuctl, and might say, touched, 
by this beautiful address that >ou have just read, ami 
it IS very delightful to feel tlic comradeship of spirit 
which IS indicated by a gathering like this 
You are quite nglit, sir, m saying that I tlo recogni/c 
the sanctions of religion in these times of perplexity with 
matters so large to settle that no man tan feel that his 
mind can compass them I think one would go cra/v 
if he did not believe in Providence It would be a ma/c 
without a clue Unless there were some supreme guitl- 
ance we would despair of the results of human counsel 
So that it IS with genuine sympathy that 1 acknowledge 
the spirit and thank you for the generosity of your ad- 
dress 


A GROWING INTEREST IN THE LEAGU 

NATIONS 

KIPLY TO Tirr lIAGir or nations union at 
AM t RICAN 1 MBASS>y, LONDON, DECtMBER 28, 
I-ROM 01 I 1C lAL CiCni RNMLNl PUBLICATION 1 

Wilson’s fills 

G entlemen 

I am very much complimented that you « 
come in person to present this address, and I hav 
delighted and stimulated to find the growing an 
\ ailing interest m the subject of the League of N. 
not only a growing interest merely, but a growin 
pose which I am sure will prevail And it is ve 
iightful that members of the Government which bi 
this Nation into the war because of the moral 1 
tions based upon treaty should be among thos 
have brought me this paper, because on the othi 
of the water we have greatly admired the motiv 
subscribed to the principles which actuated the G 
ment of Great Britain In obeying that moral 1 
\ou have shown what we must organize, name!' 
same force and sense of obligation, and unless we 
i/e It the thing that we do now will not stand 
that so strongly that it is particularly cheering tc 
just how strong and imperative the idea has becc 
I thank you very much indeed It has been a pr 
to see you personally 

I was just saying to Lord Grey that we had 1 
knowledge of each other and that I am glad to n 
him. I feel as if I met him long ago, and I h 
pleasure of matching minds with Mr Asquith 
day. 
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AT THE GUILDHALL, LONDON 


response to an ADDRI SS 01 WIICOML BY IHL LORD 
MAYOR AT IHL GllLDHAI L, lONDOV, 1 )K I MBLR 
28, 1918 fROMOriKIAI (, 0 \hRNMI\l 1 » I B LIGA- 
TION IN MR wii son’s mis. 

M r LORD MAYOR 

Wc have come upon times when ceremonies like 
this have a new sigmhcancc, and it is that significance 
which most impresses me as I stand here T he address 
which I have just heard is most generously and 
graciously conceived and the delightful accent of sin- 
cerity in It seems like a part of that voice of counsel 
which IS now everywhere to he heard 
I feel that a distinguished honor has been conferred 
upon me by this reception, and I beg to assure you, sir, 
and your associates of my very profound appreciation, 
but I know that I am only part of \shat 1 may call a 
great body of circumstances I do not believe that it 
was fancy on my part that 1 heard in the voice of wel- 
come uttered in the streets of this great city and in the 
streets of Pans something more than a persona! wel- 
come It seemed to me that 1 heard the voice of <me 
people speaking to another people, and it was a voice 
in which one could distinguish a singular combination 
of emotions There was surely there the deep grate- 
fulness that the fighting was over. 1‘heie was the pride 
that the fighting had had such a culmination. '1 here 
was that sort of gratitude that the nations engaged 
had produced such men as the soldiers of (Jreat Britain 
and of the United States and of Prance and of Italy-— 
men whose prowess and achievements they had wit- 
nessed with rising admiration as they moved from cul- 
mination to culmination But there was something 
more in it, the consciousness that the business is not 
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■vet done, the consciousness that it now rests upon oti 
to see th.it those lives were not lost in vain 

I have not yet been to the actual b.ittleliclds, bi 
have been with many of the men who h.ivc fought 
battles, and the other day 1 had the ple.isure of bt 
present at a session of the French Ac.ulcmy when t 
admitted Marshal Joflfre to their membership 
sturdy, serene soldier stood and uttered, not the wo 
of triumph, but the simple words of affection for 
soldiers, and the conviction which he summed up, i 
sentence which I will not try .iccurately to quote 
reproduce in its spirit, was that France must alw 
remember that the small and the -weak could never 
free m the world unless the strong and the great alw 
put their power and strength in the service of rif 
That IS the afterthought — the thought that someth 
must be done now not only to make the just settleme 
that of course, but to see that the settlements reman 
and were observed and that honor and justice prevai 
m the world And as I have conversed with the soldii 
I have been more and more aware that they fought 
something that not all of them had defined, hut wh 
all of them recognized the moment you stated it 
them. They fought to do away with an old order i 
to establish a new one, and the center and characteri 
of the old order was that unstable thing which we u 
to call the “balance of power”^ — a thing in which 
balance was determined by the sword which was thre 
in the one side or the other; a balance which was 
termined by the unstable equilibrium of competitive 
terests; a balance which was maintained by jeal 
watchfulness and an antagonism of interests whi 
though it was generally latent, was always deep>seat 
The men who have fought in this war have been 
men from free nations who were determined that t 
sort of thing should end now and forever. 

It is very interesting to me to observe how from ev 
quarter, from every sort of mind, from every concert 
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counsel, there comes the suggestion that there must now 
be, not a balance of power, not one powerful group of 
nations set off against another, but a single overwlielm- 
ing, powerful group of nations who shall be the trustee 
of the peace of the world It has betn dthghttul m 
my conferences with the leaders of vour (Jovernment to 
find how our minds moved along exactly the same line, 
and how our thought was always that tlie key to the 
peace was the guarantee of the peace, not the items of 
It, that the items would be worthless unless there stood 
back of them a permanent concert of power for tlicir 
maintenance 'I'hat is the most reissunng thing that 
has ever happened in the world When this war began 
the thought of a League of Nations was indulgently con- 
sidered as the interesting thought of closeted students 
It was thought of as one of those things that it w as 
right to characterize hy a name which as a university 
man I have always resented, it was said to he academic, 
as if that in itself were a condemnation, something tliat 
men could think about hut never get Now wc find the 
practical leading minds of the world determined to get 
It No such sudden and potent union of purpose has 
ever been witnessed in the world before Do you won- 
der, therefore, gentlemen, that in common with those 
who represent you 1 am eager to get at the business and 
write the sentences clown, and that I am particularly 
happy that the ground is cleared and the foundations 
laid — for we have already accepted tlie same body of 
principles? Those principles arc clearly and definitely 
enough stated to make their application a matter w Inch 
should afford no fundamental difficulty. .\nd back of 
us IS that imperative yearning of the world to have all 
disturbing questions quieted, to have all threats against 
peace silenced, to have just men everywhere come to- 
gether for a common object The peoples of the world 
want peace and they want it now, not merely by con- 
quest of arms, but by agreement of mind. 

It was this incomparably great object that brought me 
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ovcisc«ib It h.is never before been dcemeil c\ius.« 
for d President of the Ignited States to leave the to 
toiy of the I nited States, hut I know that I have 
support of tlic judgment of inv tollcagucs in the (> 
trnment of the I ’nited States m s tying that it was 
paramount duty to turn away even Irom the impcrat 
tasks at home to lend such counsel and aid as I co 
to this great, may 1 not sav, iinal entet prise of human 
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ADDRI Si Al \ IlNtlllON <,I\ I N A! lill MAVSIOV 
n<M {.I , lOSDOS, m OI MHI R 28, 1918 JROMOni- 
ClAI <*<niR\MIM IM lilKAlKIN IS MR WILiOS’s 
mis 

M r lord MWOR. R ROVAL IIIGU. 

NMSS, VOI R (JRACl-. l-ADIKS AND (.l-N- 
I'Lr.MFN 

You have again matic me feel, sir, the very ttoiulcrtul 
and genernuH weUotne of this great citv, .iitd you h.i\c 
reminded me of what has perhaps betome one of the 
habits of my life. You have said that 1 have broken 
all precedents In coming aiross the ocean to join in the 
counsels of the peace conference, hut ! think those viho 
have been associatetl with me In Washington will tes- 
tify that that is nothing surprising, i said to members 
of the press m Washington one evening that one of the 
things that had interested me most since I lived in 
Washington was that every time 1 did anything per- 
fectly natural it was said to be unprecedented it was 
perfectly natural to break this precedent, natural be- 
cause the demand for intimate conference took prece- 
dence over every other duty. And, after all. breaking 
of precedents, though this may sound strange doctrine 
in i'ngland, is the most sensible thing to do. The har- 
ness of precedent is sometimes a very sad and harassing 
trammel. In this case the breaking of precedent is 
sensible for a reason that is very prettily illustrated in 
4 remark attributed to Charles I-amb. One evening in 
a company of his friends they were discussing a person 
who was not present, and Lamb said, in his hesitating 
manner, “I h-hatc that fellow." "Why, Charles," one 
of his friends said, "1 didn't know that you knew him." 
"Oh," he said, "I-I-I d-don’t; I c<an’t h-hate a man I-I-I 
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know ” And perhaps that simple and attractive ren 
may furnish a secret for cordial intcrnatKinal relat 
ship When we know one another wc cannot hate 
another 

I have been verv much interested before coming i 
to sec what sort of person I was expected to be So 
as I can make it out, I was expected to be a perfc 
bloodless thinking machine, whereas, I am perfe 
aware that I have in me all the insurgent element* 
the human race I am sometimes by reason of 1 
Scotch tradition able to keep those instincts in restra 
The stern Covenanter tradition that is behind me se 
many an echo down the years 

It is not only diligently to pursue business but t 
to seek this sort of comradeship that I feel it a pnvil 
to have come across the seas, and in the welcome t 
you have accorded Mrs, Wilson and me you have m. 
us feel that that companionship was accessible to us 
the most delightful and enjoyable form. 1 thank i 
sincerely for this welcome, sir, and am very happy 
join in a love feast which is all the more enjoya 
because there is beliind it a background of tragical s 
fering Our spirits are released from the darkness 
clouds that at one time seemed to have settled upon i 
world in a way that could not be dispersed; the suflf 
ing of your own people, the suffering of the people 
France, the infinite suffering of the people of Belgiu 
The whisper of grief that has blown all through 1 
world IS now silent, and the sun of hope seems to spre 
Its rays and to change the earth with a new prospect 
happiness. So our joy is all the more elevated becai 
we know that our spirits are lifted out of that valley 
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AnnRFSS AT ll» 1 OV, 1 III K t.1 Kl ] i ( (>S(.K1 (i \1 lOVAI. 
t'ln Rrn, tARiisn, i n<,i wu,' du imhir zq, 
1918 l-ROM ORIOIWI tOl*\ IN MR W 11 S»N’S 
rii IS 

I T IS with unaffected reluctance that I project nnself 
into this solemn sirMie I rememher mv grand- 
father \ery well, and, rememluring him as I di>, I am 
conhdent that he would not approve of it I rtmemher 
how much he required I remember the stern kssons 

of duty he spoke to me I renumber also paintullv the 

things which he expected me to know whith i did not 
know I know there has come a thangc oi times when 
a layman like mvselt is pcrmitud to speak in a con- 
gregation But I was reluctant because the feelings 
that have been excited in me are too intimate and too 
deep to permit of public expiession I'he memories 
that have come to me to-day of the mother who was 
born here are very affecting, and her quiet character, 
her sense of duty and dislike of ostentatmn, have tome 
back to me with increasing force as those years of duty 
have accumulated Yet perhaps it is appropriate that 
in a place of worship I should acknowletlge my indebt- 
edness to her and to her remarkable father, because, 
after all, what the world is now seeking to do is to 
return to the paths of duty, to turn away from the sav- 
agery of interest to the dignity of the performance of 
right And 1 believe that as this war has drawn the 
nations temporarily together in n combination of 

' Woodrow Wilmn'* mother wi« born ni rirti«t(, Cnginml, Decern 
Wer ao. 1896 lii« grsntHither Thuma* Womlrtiw, wa« minititrr nf 
th« church, then iocateU in Aimctmll Street Iht Pratidtm altentltd 
atrvicc and wai catlcd upon cu apeak 
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physical force we shall now he drawn tOROther i 
tombinatum of moral forte that will ht Iriesistihle 
It lb moral forte that is iritsibtihle It is moral fi 
as much as physical that has defeated the effon 
subdue the w’orld Words hate cut as deep as 
bword The knowledge that vrrong was being attemj 
has aroused the nations They have gone out like 
upon a crusade No other tause could have di awi 
many nations together They knew that an outlaw 
abroad who purposed unspeakable things It is f 
quiet places like this all over the world that the fu 
accumulate which presently will oterbear any atte 
to accomplish evil on a large sc tie Like the rivi 
gathering into the river and the river into the s 
there come from communities like this streams 
fertilize the consciences of men, and it is the conscii 
of the world that we are trying to place upon 
throne which others would usurp 



AT lORD MWOR’S I I’NCHHOV 
MANCUl-STliR 


ADDRfSS Al A 1 1 sun OS IS IHl MID! AND IIOUI, 
MAN< m sn R, I SC.l \S'D, Di U MBI R 30, 19 1 8 

1 -ROM OniUVl (.OMRS'MINl PIBIU'AIION IN 
MR VVIISON’S 1 11 I S 

M y i.ord mwor. I \Dn‘s \nd ginh k- 

MlsN* 

You have again made me feel the cordiality of your 
friendship, and I want to tel! you how iniuh I appre* 
ciate It, not only on my own behalf hut on behalf of 
my partner. 

It IS very interesting that the I.ord Mayor should 
have referred in his addiess to a Mtal circumstance in 
our friendship lie referred to the fact that our men 
and your men had fought side by side in the great 
battles in Frame, but there was more than that in it. 
Fur the first time, upon such a scale at any rate, they 
fought under a common commander. I'hat is the ad- 
vance which we have made over previous times, and 
what I have been particularly interested in has been the 
generosity of spirit with which that unity of command 
has been assented to 1 not only had the pleasure of 
meeting Marshal Foch, who confirmed my admiration 
of him by the direct and simple manner in which he 
dealt with every subject that we talked about, but I have 
also had the pleasure of meeting your own commanders, 
and 1 understand how they cooperated, because 1 saw 
that they were real men. It takes a real man to sub- 
ordinate himself It takes a real soldier to know that 
unity of command is the secret of success, and that unity 
of command did swing the power of the nations into 
a mighty force. I think we all must have felt the new 
momentum which got into ail the armies so soon as they 
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though wc bodst of the material sides (»f our civili/a< 
tion, they are merely meant tt> support the spiritual side 
We are not men because we have skill of hand, but we 
are men because we have elevation of spirit It is in 
the spirit that wc live and not in the task of the day 
If It IS not, why is it that you hang the lad's musket or 
his sword up above the mantelpiece and never hang 
his yardstick up? '1 heic is nothing discreditable in the 
yardstick It is altogether honorable, but he is using 
It for his own sake. When he takes the musket or the 
sword, he is giving everything he has and getting noth- 
ing It IS honorable, not as an instrument of force, 
but as a symbol of self-sacrifice A friend of mine said 
very truly that when peace is conducted in the spirit of 
war, there will be no war; when business is done with 
the point of view of the soldier, that he is serving his 
country, then business will he as histrionic as war. And 
1 believe that from generation to generation conceptions 
of that sort are getting more and more currency and 
that men are beginning to see, not perhaps a golden age, 
but at any rate an age which is brightening from decade 
to decade and may lead us some time to an elevation 
from which we can see the things for which the heart of 
mankind has longed 



IN FRKK TRADK HALL, MANCULSTKR 


ADDRfcSS AT A U NCHtOM GIVI N Dt-CIMBhR -{O, I9I 
TROM OFFICIAL OOMRNMLNT PIBLUAIION 
MR WILSON’S Fins 

M y lord mayor. I^ADILS, and <.!-,NTL 
MLN—PKRHAPS I M VY BK PliRMITFIi 
TO ADD FELLOW CITIZENS; 

You have made me feel in a way that is deeply c 
Itghtful the generous welcome which you have accord 
me. Back of it 1 know there lies the same sort of fe 
ing for the great people whom I have the privilege 
representing There is a feeling of cordial fraterni 
and friendship between these two great nations, ai 
as I have gone from place to place and been ma< 
everywhere to feel the pulse of sympathy that is nr 
beating between us, I have been led to some very se 
ous thoughts as to what the basis of it all is. For 
think you will agree with me that friendship is not 
mere sentiment. Patriotism is not a mere sentiment, 
is based upon a principle — upon a principle that leai 
a man to give more than he demands. And, similar! 
friendship is based not merely upon affection, but up< 
common service. A man is not your friend who is n^ 
willing to serve you, and you are not his friend unle 
you are willing to serve him, and out of that impuli 
of common interest and a desire of common servn 
rises that noble feeling which we have consecrated < 
friendship. 

So It has seemed to me that the theme that we mu 
have m our minds now in this great day of settlemei 
IS the theme of common interest and the determinate 
of what It is that is our common interest. You kno 
that heretofore the world has been governed, or t 
any rate an attempt has been made to govern it, by par 
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ncrships of mterest, and they ha\e broken down 
Interest does not bind men together Interest sepa> 
rates men, for the moment there is the slightest de- 
parture from the nice adjustment of interests jealousies 
begin to spring up. 'I'here is only one thing th.it can 
bind peoples together and that is a common devotion to 
right Kver since the history of liberty began men have 
talked about their rights, and it has taken several hun- 
dred years to make them perceive that the principal 
part of right is duty, and that unless a man performs 
his full duty he Is entitled to no right 'i'his fine correla- 
tion of the two things of duty and of right is the 
equipoise and balance of society So when we analyse 
the present situation and the future that we now have 
to mold and control, it seems to me that there is no 
other thought than that that can guide us 

You know that the United States has always felt 
from the very beginning of her history that she must 
keep herself separate from any kind of connection with 
I'.uropean politics, and I want to say very frankly to 
you that she is not now interested in I'lurupean politics. 
But she IS interested in the partnership of right between 
America and ivurope. If the future had nothing for 
us but a new attempt to keep the world at a right poise 
by a balance of power, the United States would take 
no interest, because she will join no combination of 
power which is not the combination of all of us. She 
IS not interested merely in the peace of i''urope, but in 
the peace of the world. Therefore it seems to me that 
in the settlement that is just ahead of us something 
more delicate and difficult than was ever attempted be- 
fore is to be accomplished, a genuine concert of mind 
and of purpose. But while it is difficult there is an 
element present that makes it easy Never before in 
the history of the world, I believe, has there been such a 
keen international consciousness as there is now. Men 
all over the world know that they have been embar- 
rassed by national antagonisms and that the interest of 
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each >!> the interest ot all, aiui that men as men are tl 
objects of government and inttrnational arrangement 
There is a great voice of humanttv abroati m the wor 
just now which he 'mho cannot hear is deat. There 
a great compulsion of the common conscience now 
existence which if any statesman resist ht has gaiiu 
the most unenviable eminence in history We are n< 
obeying the mandates of parties or of politics We a 
obeying the mandates of humanity That is the reasc 
why It seems to me that the things that arc most ott< 
in our minds are the least significant 1 am not hopefi 
that the individual items of the settlements which « 
are about to attempt wilt be altogether satisfactor 
One has but to apply his mind to any one of the que 
tions of boundary and of altered sovereignty and c 
racial aspiration to do something more than conjectui 
that there is no man and no body of men who kno' 
just how It ought to be settled Yet if we are to mnk 
unsatisfactory settlements, we must see to it that the 
are rendered more and more satisfactory by the subsi 
quent adjustments which are made possible 

So that we must provide a machinery of readjust 
ment in order that we may have a machinery of goo 
will and of friendship Friendship must have a ms 
chinery If 1 cannot correspond with you, if 1 canno 
learn your mind, if I cannot cooperate with you, 
cannot be your friend, and if the world is to remai 
a body of friends it must have the means of friendship 
the means of constant friendly intercourse, the mean 
of constant watchfulness over the common interest— 
not making it necessary to make a great effort upoi 
some great occasion and confer with one another, bu 
have an easy and constant method of conference, S( 
that troubles may be taken when they are little and no 
allowed to grow until they are big I never though 
that 1 had a big difference with a man that I did no 
find when I came into conference with him that, afte 
all, It was rather a little difference and that if we wer 
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frank with nne another, and tJul not too much stand 
upon that jj;rcat enem\ ol mankind wJmh is called pride, 
we could come toj^ether It is the wish to come to- 
gether that IS more than halt ot the process This is a 
doctrine which ought to be easy ot comprehension in 
a great commercial center like this 'iou cannot trade 
with men who suspect \ou \oii cannot estddish com- 
mercial and industrial ulattons with those who do not 
trus>t you (lood will is the torerunner ot trade, and 
trade is the great amicable instrument ol the world on 
that account 

I fee! — I Icit before I came here — at home in Man- 
chester, because Manchester has so many of the 
characteristics ot oui gicat Vmerican cities I was 
reminded ol the anecdote ot a humorous tcilow country- 
man who was sitting at lunch m his cltih one day and a 
man whom he did not like particularlv came by ami 
flapped him on the shoulder “lieilo, Ollie, old fel- 
low, how are vou^“ he said Oilie looked at him coldh 
and said, “I don't know your face, I don't know vour 
name, hut your manners arc \erv familiar.” I don't 
know your names, hut \our manners aic \erv familiar. 
They are very dchglitfully familiar bo that I feel that 
in the community of interest and ot understanding which 
is established in great currents of trade, we are enabled 
to sec international processes perhaps better than they 
can be seen by others 1 take it that I am not far from 
right in supposing that that is the reason why Man- 
chester has been a center of the great forward-looking 
sentiments of men who had the instinct of large plan- 
ning, not merely for the city itself, but for the Kingdom 
and the bmpire and the world, and with that outlook 
we can he sure that we can go shoulder and shoulder 
together. 

I wish that it were possible for us to do something 
like some of my very stern ancestors did, for among 
my ancestors are those very determined persons who 
were known as the Covenanters. 1 wish we could, not 
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only for Great Britain and the United States, but 
France and Italy and the world, enter into a Kf 
league and covenant, declaring ourselves, Brst of 
friends of mankind and uniting ourselves together 
the maintenance and the triumph of right. 
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ADHRl SS A! IHI QURIWI, ROMI-, |ANl AR\ 3 , 1919 
I-ROM OimiM WniRNMINI I’lBlKAnON IM 
MR. wn son’s nns 

Y our niaifstv- 

I have been very much touched by the ]3;enerous 
terms of the address which you have just read. 1 feel 
it would be difficult for me to make a worthy reply, and 
vet if I could speak simply the things that are in my 
heart I am sure they would constitute an adequate reply 
I had occasion at the Parliament this afternoon to 
speak of the strong sympathy that had sprung up be- 
tween the United States and Italy during the terrible 
years of the war, but perhaps here ! could speak more 
intimately and say how sincerely the people of the 
United States have admired your own course and your 
own constant association with the armies of Italy, and 
the gracious and generous and serving association of 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

It has been a matter of pride with us that so many 
men of Italian origin were in our own armies and asso< 
iiated with their brethren of Italy itself in the great 
enterprise of freedom These are no small matters, 
and they complete that process of welding together of 
the sympathies of nations which has been going on so 
tong between our peoples. The Italians m the United 
States have excited a particular degree of admiration. 
They, I believe, are the only people of a given nation- 
ality who have been careful to organize themselves to 
see that their compatriots coming to America were from 
month to month and year to year guided to the places 
of the industries most suitable to their previous habits. 
No other nationality has taken such pains as that, and 
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in serving their telhm couiitrvnicn thcv have scrv 
the Unitcvl States, hicausc these ptopic have fou 
placet, where they woulvl he most usclul ami would m( 
immediately earn their own living, and they ha 
thereby added to the prosperity of the country itsc 
In every way we have been happy in our associati< 
at home and abroad with the people of this great Stai 
1 was sajing playfully to Mr Orlamlo and Ban 
Sonnino this afternoon that in trying to put the peopl 
of the world under their proper sovereignties we won 
not be willing to part with the Italians in the tlniti 
States Wc would not be willing, unless they desiri 
It, that you should resume possession of them, hecau 
we too much value the contribution that they ha’ 
made, not only to the industry of the I'nitcd States b 
to Its thought .and to many elements of its life This i 
therefore, a very welcome occasion upon which to e 
press a feeling that goes very deep. I was touched tl 
other day to have an Italian, a very plain man, say i 
me that we had helped to feed Italy during the war, an 
It went to my heart, because we had been able to do t 
little. It was necessary for us to use our tonnage s 
exclusively for the handling of troops and of the suj 
piles that had to follow them from the United State 
that we could not do half as much as it was our desit 
to do, to supply gram to this country, or coal, or an 
of the supplies which St so much needed during th 
progress of the war And knowing as we did in th 
indirect way the needs of the country, you will nc 
wonder that we were moved by its steadfastness M 
heart goes out to the little poor families all over thi 
great kingdom who stood the brunt and the strain o 
the war and gave their men gladly to make other me 
free and other women and children free. Those are th 
people, and many like them, to whom after all we ow 
the glory of this great achievement, and 1 want to joi 
with you, for 1 am sure 1 am joining with you, in ea 
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prcssmji mv protourul Minpathv not only, but my very 
proiouiul .uliniiatioii as well. 

It IS niN pii\ilcjje and honor to propose the health 
ol Ills Majesty the Kinj; and of Her Majesty the 
Queen, ainl lonjj prosperity to Italy 



A'l 111!- CXPirOI 


ARDRISS AT ROM! , J\SI \R\ I9lt> 1 RUM «ill-ltl 
<,<>\l-RSMl S'l IS MR WIISUS 

I-IIIS 

Y Ol’ have done me a very gre.it honor IVrh.ij)s yt 
c.in im.igtne a feiling it is for .i iiti/en of oi 
oj the newest of the great iMtions to be m.ule a titi/< 
oi this ancient city It is .t distinction which I am su 
you .ire conferring upon me as the representative i 
the great people for whom I speak One who h is bet 
a student of history cannot accept an honor of this so 
without having his memory run back to the extrao 
dinary senes of events which have centered in this plac 
But as I have thought to-dav. i have been iinpresse 
by the contrast between the temporal v and tlie perm 
nent things Many political eiianges have centere 
about Rome, from the time when from a little city si 
grew to be the mistress oi an empire, and change afti 
change has swept away many things, altering the vei 
form of her affairs, but the thing that has rcmaine 
permanent has been the spirit of Rome and of ti 
Italian people I'hat spirit seems to have caught wit 
each age the characteristic purpose of the age. 'I'h 
imperial people now gladly represents the freedom c 
nations. I'his people which at one time seemed to coi 
ceive the purpose ot governing the world now takes pai 
in the liberal enterprise of offering the world its ow 
government Can there be a finer or more impressiv 
illustration of the indestructible human spirit, and o 
the unconquerable spirit of liberty? 

I have been reflecting in these recent days about 
colossal blunder that has just been made— -the blunde 
of force by the Central h'mpires If Germany hai 
waited a single generation, she would have had a com 
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mercial cmpiri* ot jIu* wuiKi She was not willing to 
lonquer l>> skill, In tnttiprist, In tomintrcial suicess 
She must iiculs attempt t«i comiuer by arms, and the 
noild will alwa\s .uilaim tin tait that it is impossible 
to tonqinr it hv arms, that the only thing that conquers 
it IS the sort ot stnuc nhnh can be rendered in trade, 
in intercourse, m tnemislup, and that there is no con- 
quering pontr ninth can suppress the freedom of the 
human spirit 

I ha\e rejoiced personally in the partnership of the 
Italian and the American people, because it was a new 
partnership m an old enterprise, an enterprise predes- 
tined to succeed wliercscr it is undertaken — the enter- 
prise that has alwavs borne that handsome name which 
we call *i ibert) " Men have pursued it sometimes 
like a mirage that seemed to elude them, that seemed 
to run beiore them ,’is they advanced, but never have 
they flagged m their purpose to aibiese it, and I belies e 
that 1 am not deieised in supposing that in this age 
ut ours they are nearer to it than they ever were be- 
fore. 'rite light that shined upon the summit now seems 
almost to sliine at our icet. ami it vee lose it, it will be 
only because uc base lost laith and courage, for we 
base the power to attain it. 

So It seems to me that there never was a time when 
a greater breath of hope and of confidence had come 
into the minds and the hearts of men like the present 
I would not ha\r fell at liberty to come away from 
.America if I had not felt that the time had arrived 
when, forgetting local interests and local ties and local 
purposes, men should unite in this great enterprise 
which will escr tie free men together as a body of 
brethren and a body of free spirits. 

1 am hoiioreil, sir, to be taken into this ancient com- 
raciesliip of the citi/eitship ol Rome. 



BKI-ORIC niH irAI.IW P\Ri.I\MI'NT 


APORJ SS OM B1 IN« M \t>l VtilUINMM ROSlf , 

3, 1919 

nov IN MR wiiMis’s mis 
VOl’R MAIiSTY. MR PRhSIDFXI', Ml 

A pRKsiDi'N r OK rm; cii \ mbi:r* 

lou are bcbtuviint; upon me an unprvieilenteti htma 
which I actept bctuuse I belieie that it is extended ( 
me js the repre<ientati\e of the ^reat people tor whoi 
I speak, and I am Koini; to take thin opportunity to sa 
how entirely the heart <it the Ament an people has bee 
with the great people of Italv We hn\c seemed n 
doubt indifferent at times, to look on from a great di< 
tance, but our hearts have never been far away A 
sorts of ties have long bound the people of America t 
the people of Italy, and when the people of the llmtei 
States, knowing this people, have witnessed its suffei 
mgs, Its sacrdices, its heroic action upon the hattleffeh 
and Its heroic endurance at home—its steadfast endur 
ante at iiome touching us more nearly to the quick evei 
than Its heroic action on the batticffeld— we have beei 
bound by a new tie of profound admiration, 'i'hen 
back of It all and through it all, running like the golder 
thread that wove it together, was our knowledge thal 
the people of Italy had gone into this war for the same 
exalted principles of right and justice that moved our 
own people. And so I welcome this opportunity of 
conveying to you the heartfelt greetings of the people 
of the United States 

But we cannot stand in the shadow of this war with* 
out knowing that there are things awaiting us which 
are in some senses more difficult than those we have 
undertaken. While it Is easy to speak of right and 
justice, It is sometimes difficult to work them out in 
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piatticc, •uul there will require a puiity of motive and 
disintci estcdness ot object which the woild lias never 
witnessed before in the council of nations It ib ior that 
leason that it seems to me that you will forgive me it 
I lav some of the elements of the new situation bcfoic 
>011 for a moment 'I he distmguibhing fact of this war 
is that gieat empires ha\c gone to pieces, and the chai- 
acttiistic of those empires was that they held different 
peoples icluctantly together under the coercion of toicc 
and the guidance ol intrigue 'I he great difficulty 
among such States as those of the Balkans has been that 
they were always accessible to secret inllucncc, that 
they wore always being penetrated by intrigue of one 
soit and another, and that north of them lay distuibcd 
populations which were held together, not by sympathy 
and friendship, but by the cwrcive force ot a military 
power Now the intrigue is checked and the bands arc 
broken, and what are we going to do to provide a new 
cement to hold these people together’ 'I'hey have not 
been accustomed to being independent They must now 
be independent I am sure that you rccogni/e the prin- 
ciple as I do that it is not our privilege to say what 
sort of government they shall set up, but we arc friends 
of these people and it is our duty as their friends to 
see to it that some kind of protection is tlirown around 
them, something supplied which will hold them together, 
'riicrc is only one thing that holds nations together, if 
you exclude force, and that is friendship and good will, 
'['he only thing that binds men together is friendship 
and by the same token the only thing that binds nations 
together is friendship 

Therefore, our task at Parts is to organize the 
friendship of the world, to see to it that all the moral 
forces that make for right and justice and liberty are 
united and are given a vital organization to which the 
peoples of the world will readily and gladly respond. 
In other words, our task is no less colossal than this, to 
set up a new international psychology, to have a new at- 
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mosphcrc I am happy to say tliat m mj dealings 
the distinguished gentlemen who lead \our nation ar 
those svho lead France ami hngland, 1 led that atmo 
phere gathering, that destie to do justice, that desire ) 
establish friendliness, that desitc to make peace re 
upon right, and with this common purpose no obstac 
need be formidable. The onh use ol an obstacle is to f 
oscrcomc. All that an obstacle does with brace men i 
not to Irighten them, but to challenge them. So that 
C/Ught to be our pride to overcome c\ crything tiiat stanc 
in the way 

We know that there cannot be another balance r 
power 1 hat has been tried and found wanting, for th 
best of all reasons that it docs not stay balanced instd 
Itself, and a weight which does not hold together cai 
not constitute a makeweight in the affairs of mei 
'Fherefore, there must be something substituted for th 
balance of power, and I am happy to find evcrvwhcr 
in the air of these great nations the conception tha 
that thing must be a thoroughly united league of nt 
turns What men once considered theoretical an 
idealistic turns out to he practical and necessary W 
stand at the opening of a new age in which a new state* 
manship will, I am confident, lift mankind to new level 
of endeavor and achievement 



RLIJhF I-UR starving PEOPLES IN 
EUROPE 


tAHIM.RAM H) IHI SURIIAR 1 Of IIIL fRLAt.rR'i,* 
RHil litlINfit nil AI*PR01*RIAII0N B'i CONGR1 SS Of 
A S*l M I OR nil RI 1 I 1 .I OJ Nil OY 11 ROPtAN 
IMOmSOI ISIOI OFOIRMAm, lANl AR\ 4, I919 
IROM “01 lUIAl 1. 5 . BlLmiN,” NO. 504 

E Xil’lNDI’.D investiRAtion .md consideration of the 
food situation in certain parts of Europe disclose 
that especially the urban populations in certain areas 
arc not only facing absolute staivation during the com- 
ing winter, but that many of these populations are un- 
able to find immediate resources with which to purchase 
their food These regions have been so subjected to 
destruction by war, not only of their foodstuffs but of 
their financial resources and their power of production 
and evport, that they are utterly incapable of finding 
any resources that can be converted into international 
esthange for food purchases. While the Secretary of 
the Treasury can accept obligations of certain govern- 
ments and through these measures their situations can 
be cared for temporarily, there are still other areas 
through eastern and southern Europe where such ar- 
rangements cannot be made. This applies more par- 
ticularly to the liberated peoples of Austria, Turkey, 
Poland, and western Russia. In these countries free- 
dom and government will slowly emerge from the chaos 
and require our every assistance. 

The total shipments of foodstuffs from the United 
States to all parts of Europe during the next seven 
months will be likely to exceed one and one-half billion 

•Thu cablfgram waa tranmilted to Secretary McAdoo through th« 
Secretary of State It waa then aetit to the Houie of Repreaemativea 
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dollars*, and Irom our abundance we tan suiclv alfou 
to offer succor to those countries cicslitutc ol lesmiue* 
or cicdit Ihe minimum sums upon winch this work cai 
be earned on for the nt\t si\ months in the toimtrie' 
aboce mentioned will amount to at least ' 5 «iao,ooo,o<K 
lor such services and supplies as we can render, ant 
even this sum contemplates the hndinji of rcsourtis In 
so much of the population as can do so and as imith as 
MStance as can be gn cn bv the allied <*ovci nmciits '1 he 
high mission of the American people to find u remedy 
for starvation and absolute anarchy tenders it ncccs 
sary that wc should undertake the most liberal assist 
ance to these destitute regions 
The situation is one of extreme urgency, for food 
stuiis must be plated in certain localities within the next 
fifteen to thirty days if human life and order are to he 
preserv cd. 1, therefore, request that you ask Congress 
to make available to me an immediate appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for the broad purpose of providing 
foodstuffs and other urgent supplies, tor the transporta- 
tion, distribution and administration thereof to such 
populations m Kurope, outside of Germany, as may be 
determined upon by me from time to time as necessary 
I wish to appeal to the great sense of charity and good 
will of the American people towards the suffering, and 
to place this act upon a primarily humanitarian basis of 
the first magnitude White the sum of money is in itself 
large, it is so small compared with the expenditures we 
have undertaken in the hope of bettering the world, 
that It becomes a mere pittance compared to the results 
that will be obtained from it, and the lasting effect that 
will remain in the United States through an act of such 
broad humanity and statesmanlike influence 



AT 'UIK ACADMMY ()I« I'lIH LMNCJa, ROMK 


ADDRJSS U*t)N H! ISt. MADl A MLMBLR, lANl'AR^ 4, 

1919 IR<»M<JnUIAI OtniRNMl'Nl i'llUItAIlON 

IN MR w 1 1 son’s nils 

VOUR M ATI- Sir, MR PRl’SIDl’.NT, AND 
A (.I'.N'rij.MHN oi* nil-- -\cadi:my 

I h.ivt! listcntti, sir, with the prolouiulcst apprecia- 
tion to the beautiful address which you have been kind 
cnou){h to deliver, and I want to say how ticcply I appre- 
ciate tlie honor you conlerrcd upon me in permitting 
me to become a member of this great Academy, because 
there IS a sense m which the continuity of human 
thought IS m the care of bodies like this 'riicie is a 
serenity, a long view on the part of science which seems 
to be of no age, but to cat ry human thought along from 
generation to generation, freed from the elements of 
passion Therefore, it is, I dare say, with all men of 
science a matter of profound regret and shame that 
science should in a nation which had made science its 
hoast have been put to such dishonorable uses m the 
leccnt war Mvery just mind must condemn those who 
so debased the studies of men of science as to use them 
against humanity, and therefore, it is part of your task 
and of ours to reclaim science from this disgrace, to 
show that she is devoted to the advancement and inter- 
est of humanity and not to its embarrassment and 
destruction 

1 wish very much, sir, that I could believe that I was 
in some sense a worthy representative of the men of 
science of the United States I cannot claim to be in 
any proper sense a man of science. My studies have 
been in the field of politics all my life and, while politics 
may by courtesy be called a science, it is a science which 
IS often practiced without rule and is very hard to set 
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up slantlarils lor, n* that one can he suie that one is 
stccriiifa; the nglit course At tlic same time, while 
perhaps there is no science ol ffo\ eminent, thcie oiijjlit 
to he I dare say in n<neinmtnt itself the spiiit o| 
siuncc, that is tos,n, the spirit of disinterestedness, the 
spirit ot seeking after the tiuth so fai as the tiuth is 
rcad\ to be applied to human cimimstanccs. Because, 
aftei all, the problem of politics is to satisfy men in 
the airangcmciits of their loes, is to realize for them 
s>o far as possible the objects which they base ciitei- 
tamed generation after generation and base seen so 
often postponed. 'I berefoie, I base often thought that 
the unnersity and the academy of science base their 
part in simpbfjing the problems of politics and there- 
fore assisting to achance luiinaa life along the lines of 
political structure and political action. 

It IS very delightful to draw apart for a little while 
into this quiet place and feel again that familiar touch 
of thought and of knowledge which it has been my privi- 
lege to know familiarly through so great a part of rny 
life If 1 base come out upon a more adventurous and 
disordered stage, I hope that I ha\e not lost the recol- 
lection and may in some sense he assisted by counsels 
such as yours 



lO PRhSS RHPRl'Sl'Nr\nVHb AT ROMl 


ADDRISS, lANM ARV 4, IQK) IWtMOIIltlAI OOM IvN- 
MINl PI BUtAlIUN IN MR WilbON’s ULI S 

1 ET me thank you, {'cntlcmcn, very warmly, tor tins 
■* itirrmjj atidress, because it straight to m\ 

heart as ncii as to my uiuicrstanding It I had known 

that this important delegation was coming to see me, 1 
would have tried to say something worthy of the occa* 
Sion As It IS, speaking without preparation, I can only 
say that my pin pose is certainly expressed in that paper, 
<tnd I btlicvc that the purpose of those associated at 
Pans IS a common purpose Justice and right are big 
tilings, and in these circumstances they arc big with 
difficulty I am not toohsh enough to suppose that our 
decisions will be easy to arrive at, hut the principles 
upon which they arc to be arrived at ought to be indis« 
putable, and 1 have the conviction that if we do not 
rise to the expectation of the worit! and satisfy the souls 
of great peoples like the people of Italy, we shall have 
the most unenviable distinction in history. Because 
what IS happening now is that the soul ol one people 
IS CIV mg to the soul of another, and no people in the 
world with whose sentiments I am acquainted wishes 
a bargaining settlement. They all want settlements 
based upon what is right, or as nearly right as human 
judgment can arrive at, and with this atmosphere of the 
opinion of mankind to work m, it ought to be impossible 
to go very far astray. So that so long as the thought of 
the people keeps clear, the conclusions of their repre* 
sentatives ought to keep clear We need the guidance 
of the people, we need the constant expression of the 
purposes and ideals of the people 

1 have been asscKiated with so many of your fellow 
countrymen in America, and I am proud to call so many 
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of them mv own fellow countrymen. th.tt 1 wf*uUI be 
ashamed it 1 did not feci the pulse oi this gre.u people 
beating m these affairs 1 believe there .ire almost ns 
m.mv Italians in New York City as in almost any city 
in Italy, and I was saying to>dav that in redistributing 
so\ercigntv we could hardly let Italy have these valucil 
fellow citi/ens I’hcv are men who have done some 
things that the men ot no other nationality base done. 
They have looked alter the people coming from Italy 
to the United States in a systematic wa^, to sec that 
they were guided to the places and occupations for 
svhich they were best prepared, and they have won our 
admiration by this thoughtfulness for us It is with 
a feeling of hemg halt at home that 1 find myself in 
this capital of Italy. 



SPia-.CHES AT GENOA, JANUARY s, 1919 


IROM OllIClAI GOMRNMrvir PI BLICAIION IN 
MR WHSOV’&lIIiS 

Ai iHi Monumini Oh Majmivi 

1 AM very much moved, Mr, to be m the presence of 
this mtmuinent. On the other side of the water we 
liave studied the life of Ma/zmi with almost as much 
pride as if we shared in the ^lory ul liis history, and I 
am very jjiad to acknowlctlge that his spirit has been 
handed down to us of a later (veneration on both sides 
oi the water It is dtlighttui to me to feel that 1 am 
taking some small part in accomplishing the realization 
oi the ideals to which his life and thouitht were devoted 
it is with a spirit of veneration, sir, and with a spirit 
I hope oi emulation, that I stand in the presence of this 
monument and bring my gt eetings and the greetings of 
\merica with our homage to the great Ma/zini. 

\i nil Ml Nitii»\im', Upon Bmnii Maih a 

CitiZ! N OI (»l NOA 


Mr Ma\or' 

It IS with many feelings of a very deep sort, perhaps 
too deep for adequate expression, that I find myself in 
(lenoa Genoa is a natural shrine for Americans The 
connections of America with Genoa are so many and 
so significant that there are some senses in which it may 
be said that we drew our life and beginnings from this 
city. You can realize, therefore, sir, with what emotion 
I receive the honor which you have so generously con- 
ferred upon me of the citizenship of this great city In 
a way it seems natural for an American to be a citizen 
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of Genoa, and I shall always count it among the most 
delightful associations of my life that you should have 
conferred this honor upon me, and in taking away this 
beautiful edition of the works of Maz^ini I hope that I 
shall derive inspiration from these volumes, as I have 
already deiived guidance from the principles which 
Mazzmi so eloquently expressed It is very inspiring, 
sir, to feel how the human spirit is refreshed again and 
again from its original sources It is delightful to feel 
how the voice of one people speaks to another through 
the mouth of men who have by some gift of God been 
lifted above the common level and seen the light of 
humanity, and therefore these words of your prophet 
and leader will, I hope, be deeply planted in the hearts 
of my fellow countrymen There is already planted in 
those hearts, sir, a very deep and genuine affection for 
the great Italian people, and the thoughts of my own 
Nation turn constantly as we read oui own history to 
this beautiful and distinguished city 

May I not thank you, sir, for myself and for Mrs 
Wilson and for my daughter, for the very gracious 
welcome you have accorded us and again express my 
pride and pleasure’ 

At Tin MoMUMrNr or CoitTMBrs 

In standing in front of this monument, sir, I fully 
recogni/e the significance of what you have said 
Columbus did do a service to mankind in discovering 
Amenta, and it is America’s pleasure and America’s 
pride that she has been able to show that it was a 
service to mankind to open that great continent to settle- 
ment, the settlement of a free people, of a people, be- 
cause free, desiring to see other peoples free and to 
share their liberty with the people of the world It is 
for this reason, no doubt, besides his fine spirit of ad- 
venture, that Columbus will always be remembered and 
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honored not only here in the land ol his birth, but 
throughout the world as the man who ltd the way to 
those fields of freedom which, planted with a great 
seed, have now sprung up to the Iructification of the 
world 



SPEECHES AT MILAN, JANUARY 5, 1919 

FROM OFFICIAL GOVFRVMENT PUBLICATION IN 

MR Wilson’s biles 
At thf Station 

L adies and gentlemen 

^ ^ ou make my heart \ ery warm indeed by a wel- 

come like this, and I know the significance of this sort 
welcome in Milan, because I know how the heart of 
Italy and of the Italian people beats strong here It 
IS delightful to feel how your thoughts have turned 
towards us, because our thoughts first turned towards 
you, and they turn towards you from not a new but 
an ancient friendship, because the American people have 
long felt the pulse of Italy beat with their pulse in the 
desire for freedom We have been students of your 
history, sir. We know the vicissitudes and struggles 
through which you have passed We know that no na- 
tion has more steadfastly held to a single course of 
freedom in its desires and its efforts than have the 
people of Italy, and therefore I come to this place, 
where the life of Italy seems to beat so strong, with a 
peculiar gratification 1 feel that 1 am privileged to 
come into contact with you, and I want you to know 
how the words that I am uttering of sympathy and of 
friendship are not my own alone, but they arc the words 
of the great people whom I represent I was saying 
a little while ago at the monument to Columbus that he 
did a great thing, greater even than was realized at 
the time it was done He discovered a new continent 
not only, but he opened it to children of freedom, and 
those children arc now privileged to come back to their 
mother and to assist her in the high enterprise upon 
which her heart had always been set 
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It IS therefore with the deepest gratdication that I 
find myself here and thank you for your generous 
welcome 


At Tin Pm azzio 

I cannot tell you how much complimented I am by 
your coming in person to gi\t me this greeting I have 
never known such a greeting as the people of Milan 
have given me on the streets It has brought tears to 
my eyes, because I know that it comes from their hearts 
I can see in their faces the sime things that I feel to- 
wards them, and I know that it is an impulse of their 
friendship towards the Nation that I represent as well 
as a gracious welcome to myself I want to reecho the 
hope that we may all work together for a great peace 
as distinguished from a mean peace And may 1 sug- 
gest this, that IS a great deal in im thoughts The 
world IS not going to consist now of great empires it 
IS going to consist for the most part of small nations 
apparently, and the only thing that can bind small 
nations together is the knowledge tiiat each wants to 
treat the others fairly. '1 hat is the only thing '1 he 
world has already shown that its progress is industrial. 
You cannot trade with people whom you do not trust, 
and who do not trust you Confidence is the basis of 
everything that we must do, and it is a delightful feeling 
that those ideals are sustained by the people of Italy 
and by a wonderful body of people such as you have m 
this great city of Milan It is with a sense of added 
encouragement and strength that I return to Paris to 
take part in the counsels that will determine the items 
of the peace I thank you with alt my heart. 

To THE League op Mothers and Widows 

I am very much touched by this evidence of your con- 
fidence, and I would like to express to you if 1 could the 
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very deep sympathy I have for those who have suffered 
irreparable losses in Italy Our hearts have been 
touched And you have used the right word Our men 
have come with the spirit of the crusades against that 
which was wrong and in order to see to it, if it is possi- 
ble, that such terrible things never happen again I 
am very grateful to you for your kindness 

At THb Municipality 


Mr Mayor 

May I not say to you as the representative of this 
great city that it is impossible for me to put into words 
the impressions I have received to-day? The over- 
whelming welcome, the spontaneous welcome, the wel- 
come that so evidently came from the heart, has been 
profoundly moving to me, sir, and I have not failed to 
see the significance of that welcome You have your 
self referred to it. I am as keenly aware, I believe, sir, 
as anybody can be that the social structure rests upon 
the great working classes of the world, and that those 
working classes in the several countries of the world 
have by their consciousness of community of interest, 
by their consciousness of community of spirit, done 
perhaps more than any other influence has to establish 
a world opinion, an opinion which is not of a nation, 
which IS not of a continent, but is the camion, one might 
say, of mankind. And I am aware, sir, that those of os 
who are now charged with the very great and senous 
responsibility of concluding the peace must thmk and 
act and confer in the presence of this opinion, that we 
are not masters of the fortunes of any nation, but chat 
we are the servants of mankind; that it is not our privi- 
lege to follow speaal interests, but that it is our mani- 
fest duty to study only the general interest. 

This is a solemn thing, sir, and here in Milan, where 
1 know so much of the pulse of internadtmal sympathy 
Iptsts, 1 am gUid to stand auid say diat I beSeve that 
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that pulse beats also in my own veins, and that I am 
not tbnking of particular settlements so much as I am 
of the general settlement I was very much touched 
to-day, sir, to receive at the hands of wounded soldiers 
a memorial in favor of a league of nations, and to be 
told by them that that was what they had fought for, 
not merely to win this war, but to secure something 
beyond, some guarantee of justice, some equilibrium for 
the world as a whole which would make it certain that 
they would never have to fight a war like this again 
This is the added obligation that is upon us who make 
peace We cannot merely sign a treaty of peace and 
go home with clear consciences We must do something 
more We must add, so far as we can, the securities 
which suffering men everywhere demand, and when I 
speak of suffering men I think also of suffering women 
1 know that splendid as have been the achievements of 
your armies, and tremendous as have been the sacrihees 
which they have made, and great the glorv which they 
have achieved, the real, hard pressure of the burden 
came upon the women at home, whose men had gone to 
the front and who were willing to have them stay there 
until the battle was fought out, and as I have heard 
from your Minister of Food the story how for days 
together there would be no bread, and then know that 
when there was no bread the spirit of the people did not 
flag, 1 take off my hat to the great people of Italy and 
tell them that my admiration is merged into friendship 
and affection It is in this spirit that I receive your 
courtesy, sir, and thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for this unprecedented reception which I have 
received at the hands of your generous people. 

At La Scala 


Mr Chairman: 

Again you have been very gracious, and again you 
have fliled my heart with gratitude because of your 
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references to my own country, which is so dear to m 
I have been \eiy much intciested to be told, sir, th. 
you are the chairman of a committee of entertammei 
which includes all parties, without distinction I ai 
glad to interpret that to mean that there is no divisic 
recognized in the friendship which is entertained fc 
America, and I am sure, sir, that I can assure you th< 
III \mcrica there would be a similar union of all partit 
to tvprcss triendship and sympathy with Italy B< 
cause, alter all, parties are founded upon differences o 
progiam and not often upon diherences of nations 
sympatliv T he tiling that makes parties workable am 
tolerable is that all parties love their own country am 
therctoie participate in the general sentiments of tha 
country 

And so It IS with us, sir We have many parties, bu 
we have a single sentiment m this war and a single senti 
ment in the pe.ice, and at the heart of that sentiment 
lies our kcling towards those with whom we have beer 
associated in the great struggle At first the struggle 
seemed the mere natural resistance to aggressive force, 
but as the consciousness of the nations grew it became 
more and more evident to them that they were fighting 
something that was more than the aggression of the 
Central Empires It was the spirit of militarism, the 
spirit of autocracy, the spirit of force, and against that 
spirit rose, as always in the past, the spirit of liberty 
and of justice Force can always be conquered, but the 
spirit of liberty never can be, and the beautiful circum- 
stance about the history of liberty is that its champions 
have always shown the power of self-sacrifice, have 
always been willing to subordinate their personal inter- 
ests to the common good, have not wished to dominate 
their fellow men, but have wished to serve them This 
IS what gives dignity: this is what gives imperishable 
victory And with that victory has come about things 
that are exemplified by a scene like this — the coming 
together of the hearts of nations, the sympathy of great 
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bodies of people who do not speak the same vocabulary 
but do speak the same ideas I am heartened by this 
delightful experience aiul hope that you will accept, 
not only my thanks for me self and for those who are 
with me, 'but also mv thanks on behalf of the Amcnean 
people 


On the Baicow 01 I \ St \i \ 

I wish I could take >ou all to some place where a 
similar body of my fellow countrymen could show you 
their heart towards you as you have showm me your 
heart towards them, because the heart of America has 
gone out to the heart of Italy We have been watchful 
of your heroic struggle and of your heroic suffering 
And It has been our joy in these recent days to be asso- 
ciated with you in the victory which has liberated Italy 
and liberated the world Viva I'ltalia I 
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IROM oniClM GOMRNMINT PLBLICATION IN 
MR Wilson’s fills 

Al lili MlNIClPAHTL 

M r mayor 

Both on the streets of this interesting city an 
here >ou have made me feel at home I feel almost < 
if It were the greeting of a people of whom I was indee 
a fellow' citi/en. 1 am \ery much honored that th 
great cit\, playing so important a role m the life and 1 
the industrial endeavor ot ItaU, should have conferre 
this high distinction upon me, and I take the liberty 0 
interpreting \our action, sir, not merely as a persona 
compliment to nivselt, to whom you ascribe virtues am 
powers which I leel I ilo not possess, but as a tribute t( 
the people* whtnn 1 le present 

'I'he people ot the I nited States were reluctant t( 
take part m the war, not because they doubted the jus 
tiee ot the cause, but because it was the tradition of the 
\mtrican Republic to plav no part in the politics oi 
other continents, but as the struggle grew from stage tc 
stage they were more and more moved by the convic 
tion that It w.as not a I'uropcan struggle, that it was a 
struggle for the freedom of the world and the liberation 
of humanity, and with that conviction it was impossible 
that they should withhold their hand Their hearts 
had been with you from the first, and then when the 
time of their convietion tame they threw every resource 
of men and money and enthusiasm into the struggle 
It has been a very happy circumstance that America 
should be thus associated with Italy Our ties had been 
many and intimate before the war, and now they con- 
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stitute a pledge of friendship and of pcimanent associa- 
tion of purpose which must delight both people 

May I not, therefore, again thank you foi the honor 
you have conferred upon mt, and take the pn\ilege of 
greeting you afEectionattly as mv fellow citi/ens’ 

On THE Balcow oi mi MiMciPAiin- 

My friends of Turin, I now have the privilege of 
addressing you as my fellow citi/ens It is impossible 
at this distance that my voice should reach all of vou, 
but I want you to know that I bring the greetings, and 
affectionate greetings, of the people of the United States 
to the people of Italy and the people of the great city of 
Turin My sentiment, coming from the heart, is the 
sentiment of the American people Viva, Tltalia ! 

At Tiir Pn!in\RMostr Cn n 

Mr Mavor, Yoi r K\ci i u no , I'l 1 1 ow Ci nzi \s 
You show your w'clcome in manv delightful ways and 
in no more delightful way than that in vvhiih you have 
shown It m this room The words which the mayor 
has uttered have touched me very much and I have 
been most touched and stimulated by the words which 
Senor Postorelli has so kindlj uttered in behalf of the 
Government of this great kingdom. It is very delight- 
ful to feel my association with that government and 
with this city I know how much of the vitality of 
Italian effort comes out of this great center of industry 
and of thought As I passed through your streets 1 had 
this sensation, a sensation w'hich I have often had in my 
own dear country at home — a sensation of friendship 
and close sympathetic contact I could have believed 
myself in an American city And I felt more than that. 
I felt, as I have also felt at home, that the real blood 
of the country flowed there in the street, in the veins 
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of those plain people who more than some of the res 
ol us ha\e borne the stress and burden of the war 
Because think of the price at which you and at whicl 
we ha\e purthased the victory which we have won 
'J hink oJ the price of blood and treasure not only, bu 
the prite ol teats, the price of hunger on the part o 
little ehildren, the hopes elelayed, the dismay of th 
prospects, that bore heaw upon the homes of simpL 
people everywhere 1 hat is the price of liberty Thosi 
of us who plan battles, those of us who conceive policies 
do not bear the burden of it We direct and other 
evccute We plan and others suffer, and the conques 
ol spiiit IS greater than the conquest of arms Thesi 
are tlie people that hold tight These are the peopl 
that never let go and say nothing They merely livi 
from tiav to day, tletermincd that the glory of Itab 
or the* glory ol the I’nited States shall not depart fron 
her 1 have been thinking as 1 have passed througl 
vour streets and sat here that this was the place of thi 
kibors ol the great Cavour, and I have thought hov 
iinposstble many of the things that have happened ii 
Italy sinee, how impossible the great achievements o 
Italy in the last three years, would have been withou 
the work ol Cavour bver since I was a boy one of m’ 
treasured portraits has been a portrait of Cavour , be 
cause I had read about him, of the way m which hi 
mind took m the nation, the national scope of it, of th« 
strong determined patriotic endeavor that never al 
lowed obstacles to dismay him, and of the way hi 
always stood at the side of the King and planned thi 
great things which the King was enabled to accomplish 
And I have another thought This is a great indus 
trial center. Perhaps you gentlemen think of th< 
members of your Government and the members of thi 
other Governments who are going to confer now a 
Pans as the real makers of war and of peace We an 
not. You arc the makers of war and of peace Th< 
pulse of the modern world beats on the farm and in thi 
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mine and in the factory The plans ol the modern 
woild aie made m the counting-house 1 he men who 
do the business ot the world now shape the destinies ot 
the world, and peace or war it. in large measure in the 
hands of those who conduct the commerce ot the world 
That IS one icasoii why unless we establish tncndships, 
unless we establish sympathies, we clog all the pioccsscs 
of modern life As I have several times said, you can- 
not tiade with a man who does not tiust vou, and you 
will not tiadc with a man whom vou di» not tiust 
Trust is the veiy life and breath ol busint'ss, and sus- 
picion, unjust national iivaliv, stamls m the way of 
trade, stands in the wav of mdustrv A country is 
owned and dominated by the capital that is invested in 
It I do not need to instruct vou gentlemen in that 
fundamental idea In proportion as foreign capital 
comes in amongst you and takes its hold, in that pro- 
portion does foreign influence come in and take its hold 
And therefore the processes of capita! aie in a certain 
sense the processes of conquest 

I have only this to suggest, the ret ore Wc go to 
Pans to conclude a peace You stay hete to continue it. 
We start the peace It is your dutv to continue it. Wc 
can only make the large conclusions. '\ou constantly 
transact the details which constitute the processes of 
the life of nations 

And so It is very delightful to me to stand in this 
company and feel that we are not foreigners to each 
other We think the same thoughts We entertain the 
same purposes We have the same ideals, and this war 
has done this inestimable service It has brought nations 
into close vital contact, so that they feel the pulses that 
are in each other, so that they know the purposes by 
which each is animated We know in America a great 
deal about Italy, because wc have so many Italian fel- 
low citi/ens When Baron Soninno was arguing the 
other day for the extension of the sovereignty of Italy 
over Italian populations, I said, “I am sorry we cannot 
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kt you have New York, which, I understand, is the 
}»rc,Ucst Italian city in the world ” I am told that there 
arc more Italians in New York City than in any city m 
Italv, and I am proud to be President of a Nation 
which contains so large an element of the Italian race, 
because, as a student of literature, I know the genius 
that has originated in this gieat nation, the genius of 
thought and ot poetry and of philosophy and of music, 
and I am happv to be a part of a Nation which is en- 
nthed and made better by the inti eduction of such ele- 
ments ol genius and of inspiration 

May I not again thank the representative of this 
gicat citj and the representative of the Government for 
the welcome they have given me, and say again, for I 
cannot sav it too often, Viva Tltalia'? 

On lit! Bauow oi inL Philharmonic Club 

It IS very delightful to feel your friendship given so 
cordially and so graciously, and I hope with all my 
heart that in the peace that is now about to be con- 
cluded Italv mav find her happiness and her prosperity 
1 am sure that I am only speaking the sentiments that 
come fiom the heart of the American people when I 
say, Viva Tltalia 


Ai tin Usni rsii\ 

Mr. Ri t lOK, Cil MU MI N OI 1 HI. Fac LLIirs 01' IHE 
UsiVl.RMlV, LaOHS AND Gl.NILl MIvN 
It IS with a feeling of being in very familiar scenes 
that I come here to-day So soon as I entered the quad- 
rangle and heard the voices of the students it seemed to 
me as if the greater part of my life had come back to 
me, and I am particularly honored that this distin- 
guished university should have received me among its 
sons. It will always be a matter of pride with me to 
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remembei this association and the very gencious words 
in which these honors have been tonfcrrcti upon me 

When I think seriously of the significance of a cere 
mony like this, some very interesting reflections come to 
ray mind, because, after all, the comradeships of Icttei s, 
the intercommunications of thought, are among the pei- 
manent things of the world There was a time when 
scholars, speaking m the beautiful language in which 
the last address was made, were the only international 
characters of the world, when there was only one inter- 
national community, the community of scholars As 
ability to read and write has extended, international 
intercommunication has extended But one permanent 
common possession has remained, and that is the valid- 
ity of sound thinking When men have thought along 
the lines of philosophy, have had revealed to them the 
visions of poetry, have worked out in their studies the 
permanent lines of law, have realized the great impulses 
of humanity, and then begun to advance human life ma- 
terially by the instrumentalities of science, they have 
been weaving a human web which no power can perma- 
nently tear and destroy And so in being taken into the 
comradeship of this university I feel that I am being 
taken into one of those things which will always bind 
the nations together After all, when we arc seeking 
peace, we are seeking nothing else than this, that men 
shall think the same thoughts, govern their conduct by 
the same ideals, entertain the same purposes, love their 
own people, but also love humanity, and above all else, 
love that great and indestructible thing which we call 
justice and right 

These things are greater than we are 1 hesc arc our 
real masters, for they dominate our spirits, and the 
universities will have forgotten their duty when they 
cease to weave this immortal web. It is one of the chief 
griefs of this great war that the universities of the 
Central Empires used the thoughts of science to destroy 
mankind It is the duty of the great universities of 
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Italy and of the rest of the world to redeem scicm 
from this disgrace, to show that the pulse of humanii 
beats in the classroom, that the pulse of humanity als 
beats in the laboratory, and that there are sought ou 
not the secrets of death but the secrets of life 



DEATH OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


PROCLAMATION CABLED FROM PARIS, JANUARY 7 , I919. 
FROM “united SIATES SrAFUTtS AT lARGE," VOL 
40, PT 2, PP 1921-1922 

I T BECOMES my sad duty to announce officially 
the death of Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States from September 14, 1901, to March 4, 
1909, which occurred at his home at Sagamore Ilill, 
Oyster Bay, New York, at 4 n; o’clock m the morning 
of January 6, 1919 In his death the United States 
has lost one of its most distinguished and patriotic citi- 
zens, who had endeared himself to tlie people by his 
strenuous devotion to their interests and to the public 
interests of his country 

As president of the Police Board of his native city, 
as member of the Legislature and Governor of his 
State, as Civil Service Commissioner, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, as Vice-President, and as President 
of the United States, he displayed administrative pow- 
ers of a signal order and conducted the affairs of these 
various offices with a concentration of effort and a 
watchful care which permitted no divergence from the 
line of duty he had definitely set for himself. 

In the War with Spain he displayed singular initia- 
tive and energy and distinguished himself among the 
commanders of the army in the held. As President he 
awoke the Nation to the dangers of private control 
which lurked in our hnancial and industrial systems It 
was by thus arresting the attention and stimulating the 
purpose of the country that he opened the way for sub- 
sequent necessary and beneficent reforms. 

His private life was characterized by a simplicity, a 
virtue and an affection worthy of all admiration and 
emulation by the people of America. 
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In testimony of the respect m which his memory is 
held by the Government and people of the United 
States, I do hereby direct that the flags of the White 
House and the several Departmental Buildings be dis- 
played at half-staff for a period of thirty days, and 
that suitable military and naval honors under orders of 
the Secretaries of War and of the Navy may be ren- 
dered on the dav of the funei al 



appeal for F^OOD relief in EUROPE 

CABLEGRAM TO THE HON- SWAGAR SHERLEY, OP 
KENTUCKY, CHAIRMAN Ot Tilt APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMiriEI OF IHfc HOUSE OI- REPRESENTATIVES, 
JANUARY 13 , 1919. from “OIHUIAL U S BULLE- 
TIN,” NO 5 U 

I CANNOT too earnestly or solemnly urge upon the 
Congress the appropriation for which Mr. Hoover 
has asked for the administration of food relief. Food 
relief is now the key to the whole European situation 
and to the solutions of peace Bolshevism is steadily 
advancing westward, is poisoning Germany. It cannot 
be stopped by force, but it can be stopped by food , and 
all the leaders with whom I am in conference agree that 
concerted action in this matter is of immediate and vital 
importance The money will not be spent for food for 
Germany itself, because Germany can buy its food, but 
It will be spent for financing the movement of food to 
our real friends in Poland and to the people of the lib- 
erated units of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and to 
our associates in the Balkans. I beg that you will pre- 
sent this matter with all possible urgency and force to 
the Congress I do not see how we can find definite 
powers with whom to conclude peace unless this means 
of stemming the tide of anarchism be employed. 

Woodrow Wilson. 
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OPENING THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


address at the riRST PLENARY SESSION, PARIS, JANU- 
ARY l8, 1919 FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUB- 
IICATION IN MR. WILSON’s FILES 

M r chairman 

It gives me great pleasure to propose as perma- 
nent chairman of the conference M. Clemenceau, the 
president of the council I would do this as a matter 
of custom I would do it as a tribute to the French 
Republic But 1 wish to do it as something more than 
that I wish to do it as a tribute to the man France 
deserves the precedence not only because we are meeting 
m her capital and because she has undergone some of 
the most tragical sufferings of the war, but also because 
her capital, her ancient and beautiful capital, has so 
often been the center of conferences of this sort upon 
which the fortunes of large parts of the world turned 
It 18 a very delightful thought ^that the history of the 
world, which has so often centered here, will now be 
crowned by the achievements of this conference. Be- 
cause there is a sense in which this is the supreme con- 
ference of the history of mankind. More nations are 
represented here than were ever represented in such a 
conference before The fortunes of all peoples are 
involved. A great war is ended which seemed about to 
bring a universal cataclysm. The danger is passed A 
victory has been won for mankind, and it is delightful 
that we should be able to record these great results m 
this place 

But it is the more delightful to honor France because 
we can honor her in the person of so distinguished a 
servant We have all felt in our partiapation in the 
struggles of this war the fine steadfastness which char- 
acterized the leadership of the Frendi people m the 
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hands of M Clemenccau We have learned to .ulmtre 
him, and those of us who have Iieen associated with liim 
have acquired a genuine affection for him Moreover, 
those of us who have been in these recent days in con- 
stant consultation witli him know how' waimly his pur- 
pose is set toward the goal of achievement to which all 
our faces are turned He feels as we feel, as I have no 
doubt everybody in this room feels, that we aic trusted 
to do a great thing, to do it in the highest spirit of 
friendship and accommodation, and to do it as promptly 
as possible, in order that the hearts of men may have 
fear lifted from them and that they may return to those 
pursuits of life which will bring them happiness and 
contentment and prosperity Knowing his brotherhood 
of heart in these great matters, it aftords me a personal 
pleasure to propose not only that the president of the 
council of ministers, but M Clemenceau, shall be the 
permanent chairman of this conference 



'lO IHE FRENCH ShNATE 


ADDRESS IN THE 1 1 VI MBOrRG PALACE, JANUARY 20 , 
1919 fROM OFHC lAI 00\ CRNMCNT PUBLICATION 
IN' MR WII son’s IIIFS 

M r. president oi the senate, mr 

PRFSIDl’NT OF Till- REPUBLIC 
You have mnde me fed your wekome m words as 
generous as they are delightful, and I feel that you 
have paid me to-tlay a very unusual and distinguished 
honor Yi>u have gtjiiousiy tailed me your friend 
May not I in turn call this company a company of my 
Iriends’ For everything that you have so finely said 
to-day, sir, has been corroborated m every circumstance 
of our visit to this country I’vcrywhere we have been 
welcomed not only, but welcomed in the same spirit and 
with the same thought, until it has seemed as if the spir- 
its of the two countries came together in an unusual and 
beautiful accord. 

We know the long breeding of peril through which 
France has gone France thought us remote in compre- 
hension and sympathy, and I dare say there were times 
when we did not comprehend as you comprehended the 
danger in the presence of which the world stood There 
was no time when we did not know of its existence, but 
there were times when we did not know how near it 
was. And I fully understand sir, that throughout these 
trying years, when mankind has waited for the catastro- 
phe, the anxiety of France must have been the deepest 
and most constant of all For she did stand at the 
frontier of freedom. She had carved out her own for- 
tunes through a long period of eager struggle She had 
clone great things in budding up a great new France, 
and just across tlic border, separated from her only by 
a few fortifications and a little country whose neutrality 
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it has tinned out the enemy did not respect, lay the 
shadow cast by the cloud which enveloped Germany, 
the cloud of intrigue, the cloud oi dark purpose, the 
cloud of sinister design This shadow lay at the very 
borders of France And yet it is hne to remember, sir, 
that for France this was not only a peril but a challenge 
France did not tremble France waited and got ready, 
and It IS a hne thing that though France quietly and m 
her own way prepared her sons for the struggle that 
was coming, she never took the initiative oi did a single 
thing that was aggressive She had prepared heiseli 
for defense, not in order to impose her will upon othei 
peoples She had prepared herself that no other people 
might impose its will upon her 

As I stand with you and as I mi\ with the delight- 
ful people of this country 1 see this in their thouglits; 
“America always was our friend Now she unden 
stands Now she comprehends, and now she has come 
to bring us this message, that understanding she will 
always be ready to help." And, while, as you say, sir, 
this danger may prove to he a continuing danger, wlule 
It IS tiue that France will always be nearest this threat, 
if we cannot turn it from a threat into a promise, there 
are many elements that ought to rcassuic I Vance. I’liere 
IS a new world, not aheaii of us, hut around us 7 he 
whole world is awake, and It is awake to its community 
of interest It knows that its dearest interests are 
involved in its standing together for a common purpose 
It knows that the peril of France, it it continues, will 
be the peril of the world. It knows that not only France 
must organize against this peril, hut that the world must 
organize against it 

So I see in these welcomes not only hospitality, not 
only kindness, not only hope, but purpose, a dehmte, 
clearly defined purpose that men, understanding one an- 
other, must now support one another, and that all the 
sons of freedom are under a common oath to see that 
freedom never suffers this danger again That to my 
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mind IS the impressive element of this welcome I know 
how much of it, sir, and I know how little of it, to 
appropriate to myself I know that I have the very dis- 
tinguished honoi to represent a Nation whose heart is 
in this business, and I am proud to speak for the people 
whom I represent But I know that you honor me m a 
representative capacity, and that my words have valid- 
ity only in proportion as they are the woids of the peo- 
ple of the United States I delight in this welcome, 
therefore, as if I liad brought the people of the United 
States with me and they could see in your faces what I 
sec — the tokens of welcome and alfettion 

The sum of the whole matter is that France has 
earned and h is won the brotherhood of the world She 
has stood at the chief post of danger, and the thoughts 
of mankind and her brothers everywhere, her brothers 
in freedom, turn to her and center upon her If this 
be true, as I believe it to be, France is fortunate to have 
sufferecl She is fortunate to have proved her mettle as 
one of the champions of liberty, and she has tied to her- 
self once and for all all those who love freedom and 
truly believe in the progress and rights of man 



“MAKE THIS LEAGUE OF NAIIONS A VITAI. 

THING” 


ADDRESS BFrORI I IIL Sl-COND 1»1 I NAR\ S! SSION ()I 1 HI 
PEACI' CONIIRI-Ntl, PARIS, JANtARV Z?, 1919 
I'ROM 01 I IC lAL OOM RNMI NI PMtlUAlION IN MR 

WILSON’S mis 

M r chairman 

I consider it .1 distinnuislicd privilege to be pci- 
mitted to open the discussion in this tonfcrciKC on the 
League of Nations. We have assembled for two pur- 
poses, to make the present settlements which h.ivc been 
rendered necessary by this war, and also to secure the 
peace of the woi Id, not only by the present settlements, 
but by the arrangements we shall make at this confer- 
ence for Its maintenance The League of Nations seems 
to me to be necessary for both of these purposes. There 
are many complicated questions connected with the pres- 
ent settlements which perhaps cannot be successfully 
worked out to an ultimate issue by the decisions we shall 
arrive at here I can easily conceive that many of these 
settlements will need subsequent reconsideration, that 
many of the decisions we make shall need subsequent 
alteration m some degree, for, if I may judge by my 
own study of some of these questions, they are not sus- 
ceptible of confident judgments at present 
It IS, therefore, necessary that we should set up some 
machinery by which the work of this conference should 
be rendered complete We have assembled here for the 
purpose of doing very much more than making the pres- 
ent settlements We are assembled under very peculiar 
conditions of world opinion I may say without strain- 
ing the point that we are not representatives of Gov- 
ernments, but representatives of peoples. It will not 
suffice to satisfy governmental circles anywhere It is 
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necessary that \^c should satisfy the opinion of mankind 
The burdens of this war have fallen in an unusua 
degree upon the whole population of the countries 
invohed I do not need to draw for you the picture 
ot lum the burden has been thrown back from the front 
upon the older men, upon the women, upon the children, 
upon the homes of the eivili/ed world, and how the real 
strain of the war has come where the eye of government 
could not reach, but where the heart of humanity beats 
Wc aio bidden In these people to make a peace which 
will make them secure. Wc aie bidden by these people 
to sec to It that this strain does not come upon them 
again, and I ventuic to say that it has been possible for 
them to bear this strain because they hoped that those 
who represented them could get together after this war 
and make such another sacrifice unnecessary 

It IS a solemn obligation on our part, therefore, to 
make permanent arrangements that justice shall be ren- 
dered and peace maintained This is the central object 
of our meeting Settlements may be temporary, but the 
action of the nations in the interest of peace and justice 
must be permanent Wc can set up permanent proc- 
esses. We may not be able to set up permanent deci- 
sions. riicrcfore, it seems to me that W'c must take, so 
far as wc can, a picture of the world into our minds Is 
It not a startling circumstance, for one thing, that the 
great discoveries of science, that the quiet studies of 
men m laboratories, that tlic thoughtful developments 
which have taken place m quiet lecture rooms, have now 
been turned to the destruction of civili/ation? The 
powers of destruction have not so much multiplied as 
gained facility The enemy whom we have just over- 
come had at his seats of learning some of the principal 
centers of scientific study and discovery, and he used 
them 111 order to make destruction sudden and complete , 
and only the watchful, continuous cooperation of men 
ran see to it that sciciue as well as armed men is kept 
within the liarncss of civilization 
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In a sense the United States is less interested in this 
subject than the other nations here assembled With 
her great territory and her evtensive sea bordcis, it is 
less likely that the United States should suffer from the 
attack of enemies than that many of the other nations 
here should suffer , and the ardor of the United States — 
tor It IS a veiy deep and genuine ardor — for the society 
of nations is not an ardor springing out of fear or appre- 
hension, but an ardor springing out of the ideals w Inch 
have come to consciousness in this war In coming into 
this war the United States never for a moment thought 
that she was intervening in the politics of Europe or the 
politics of Asia or the politics of any part of the w'orld 
Hci thought was that all the world had now become 
conscious that there was a single cause which turned 
upon the issues of this war That was the cause of jus- 
tice and of liberty for men of every kind and place 
Therefore, the United States should feel that its part 
in this war had been played in vain if there ensued upon 
it merely a body of European settlements It would feel 
that it could not take part in guaranteeing those J'luro- 
pean settlements unless that guarantee involved the con- 
tinuous superintendence of the peace of the world by 
the associated nations of the world 

Therefore, it seems to me that we must concert our 
best judgment in order to make this League of Nations 
a vital thing — not merely a formal thing, not an occa- 
sional thing, not a thing sometimes called into life to 
meet an exigency, but always functioning in watchful 
attendance upon the interests of the nations — and that 
Its continuity should be a vital continuity , that it should 
have functions that are continuing functions and that 
do not permit an intermission of its watchfulness and of 
Its labor, that it should be the eye of the nations to 
keep watch upon the common interest, an eye that does 
not slumber, an eye that is everywhere watchful and 
attentive 

And if wc do not make it %’ital, what shall we do? 
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We shall disappoint the expectations of the peoples 
1 his is what their thought centers upon I have had the 
very delightful experience of visiting several nations 
since I came to this side of the water, and every time the 
voice of the body of the people reached me through any 
representative, at the front of its plea stood the hope 
for the League of Nations Gentlemen, the select classes 
of mankind are no longer the governors of mankind 
The fortunes of mankind are now in the hands of the 
plain people of the whole world Satisfy them, and you 
have justified their confidence not only, but established 
peace Fail to satisfy them, and no arrangement that 
you can make will either set up or steady the peace of 
the world 

You can imagine, gentlemen, I dare say, the senti- 
ments and the purpose with which representatives of the 
United States support this great project for a League of 
Nations We regard it as the keystone of the whole pro- 
gram which expressed our purposes and ideals in this 
war and which the associated nations have accepted as 
the basis of the settlement. If we returned to the 
United States without having made every effort in our 
power to realize this program, we should return to meet 
the merited scorn of our fellow citizens. For they are 
a body that constitutes a great democracy They expect 
their leaders to speak their thoughts and no private pur- 
pose of their own. They expect their representatives to 
be their servants. We have no choice but to obey their 
mandate But it is with the greatest enthusiasm and 
pleasure that we accept that mandate; and because this 
IS the keystone of the whole fabric, we have pledged 
our every purpose to it, as we have to every item of the 
fabric We would not dare abate a tingle part of the 
program which conititutes our inatruction We would 
not dare compromise upon any matter as the champion 
of this thwg>~this peace of the world, this attitude of 
justice, this principle that we are the masters of no peo- 
ple but art here to see that every people in the world 
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shall choose its own m.ibtcis .mil govern its own desti- 
nies, not as we wish, but <is it wishes We .ire here to 
see, in short, that the veiy foundations of this war arc 
swept away Those foundations were the private choice 
ot small coteries of civil rulers and military staffs 
Those foundations were the aggression of great powers 
upon the small Those foundations were the holding 
together of empires of unwilling subjects by the duress 
of arms Those foundations were the power of small 
bodies of men to work their will upon mankind and use 
them as pawns in a game And nothing less than the 
emancipation of the world from these things will accom- 
plish peace You can see that the rcprcsentatiics of the 
United States are, therefore, never put to tlic embar- 
rassment of choosing a way of expediency, because they 
have laid down for them the unalterable lines of princi- 
ple And, thank God, those lines have been accepted 
as the lines of settlement by all the higli-minded men 
w'ho have had to do with the beginnings of this great 
business 

I hope, Mr Chairman, that when it is known, as I 
feel confident it will be known, that we have adopted the 
principle of the League of Nations and mean to work 
out that principle in effective action, we shall by that 
single thing have lifted a great part of the load of anxi- 
ety from the hearts of men everywhere We stand in a 
peculiar case As I go about the streets here 1 see 
everywhere tlie American uniform Those men came into 
the war after we had uttered our purposes. They came 
as crusaders, not merely to win a war, but to win a 
cause, and 1 am responsible to them, for it fell to me 
to formulate the purposes for which I asked them to 
fight, and I, like them, must be a crusader for these 
things, whatever it costs and whatever it may be neces- 
sary to do, in honor, to accomplish the object for which 
they fought I have been glad to find from day to day 
that there is no question of our standing alone in this 
matter, for there are champions of this cause upon every 
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hand I am merely avowing this m order that you m, 
understand why, perhaps, it fell to us, who are disc 
gaged from the politics of this great continent and ( 
the Orient, to suggest that this was the keystone of tl 
arch and why it occurred to the generous mind of oi 
president to call upon me to open this debate It is ni 
because we alone represent this idea, but because it 
our privilege to associate ourselves with you in repr 
seating it 

I have only tried in what I have said to give you th 
fountains of the enthusiasm which is within us for th 
thing, for those fountains spring, it seems to me, froi 
all the ancient wrongs and sympathies of mankind, an 
the very pulse of the w orld seems to beat to the surfac 
in this enterprise 



TO THE WORKING-WOMEN OF FRANCE 


address at PARIS, JANUARY I9I9 FROM OFFICIAL 
government publication in MR Wilson’s fili s. 

M LLE THOMPSON AND LADIES 

You have not only done me a great honor, but 
you have touched me very much by this unexpected trib- 
ute, and may I add that you have friglitened me’ Be- 
cause, reali7ing the great conhdence you place in me, I 
am led to question my own ability to justify that confi- 
dence You have not placed your confidence wrongly in 
my hopes and purposes, but perhaps not all of those 
hopes and purposes can be realized m the great matter 
that you have so much at heart, the right of women to 
take their full share in the political life of the nations 
to which they belong That is necessarily a domestic 
question for the several nations A conference of peace, 
settling the relations of nations with each other, would 
be regarded as going very much outside its province if 
It undertook to dictate to the several States what their 
internal policy should be. 

At the same time, those considerations apply also to 
conditions of labor, and it does seem to be likely that 
the conference will take some action by way of express- 
ing its sentiments at any rate with regard to the interna- 
tional aspects at least of labor, and 1 should hope that 
some occasion might be offered for the case not only of 
the women of France, but of their sisters all over the 
world, to be presented to the consideration of the con- 
ference The conference is turning out to be a rather 
unwieldy body, a very large body, representing a great 
many nations, large and small, old and new, and the 
method of organizing its work successfully, 1 am afraid, 
will have to be worked out stage by stage. Therefore, 
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1 have no confident prediction to make as to the way m 
which It can take up questions of this sort 

But what I have most at heart to-day is to avail 
myself of this opportunity to express my admiration for 
the women of France, and my admiration for the women 
of all the nations that have been engaged m the war By 
the fortunes of this war the chief burden has fallen 
upon the women of France, and they have borne it with 
a spirit and a devotion which have commanded the 
admiration of the world I do not think that the people 
of France fully reahve, perhaps, the intensity of sympa- 
thy that other nations have felt for them They think 
of us in America, for example, as a long way off, and 
we are in space, but we are not in thought You must 
remember that the United States is made up of the 
nations of Europe; that French sympathies run straight 
across the seas, not merely by historic association, but 
by blood connection , and that these nerves of sympathy 
are quick to transmit the impulses of the one nation to 
the other We have followed your sufferings with a 
feeling that we were witnessing one of the most heroic 
and, may I add at the same time, satisfactory things in 
the world— satisfactory because it showed the strength 
of the human spirit, the indomitable power of women 
and men alike to sustain any burden if the cause was 
great enough In an ordinary war there might have 
been some shrinking, some sinking of effort, but this 
^ oft^Snary war This was a war not only to 

redeem France from an enemy, but to redeem the world 
from an enemy, and France, therefore, and the women 
of France, strained their heart to sustain the world 
I hope that the strain has not been in vain I know 
that It has not been in vain. This war has been peculiar 
and ^hke other wars, in that it seemed sometimes as if 
the diief strain was behind the lines and not at the lines 
It took so many men to conduct the war that the older 
men and the women at home had to carry the nation 
Not only so, but the industries of the nation were almost 
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as much part of the fighting as wlnt attually took place 
at the fronts So it is for that reason that I have said 
to those with whom I am at present associated that this 
must be a people’s peace, bet luse this w as a people’s 
war The people won this war, not the fhncrnments, 
and the people must reap the benefits of the war At 
every turn we must see to it that it is not an adjustment 
between Governments merely, but an arrangement for 
the peace and security of men and nomcn everywhere 
The little, obscure sufferings and the ilailv unknown pri- 
vations, the unspoken sufferings of the heart, are the 
tragical things of this war I'hey have luen home at 
home, and the center of the Imme is the woman. Nfy 
heart goes out to you, therefore, lailies, in i very un- 
usual degree, and I welcome this opportunity to bring 
you this message, not from myself merely, hut from the 
great people w'hom I represent 



“THE RIGHTS OF MAN” 


reply to the LI- ague for rUL rights of man, PARIS, 
JANUARY 28, 19*9 from OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT 
publication in MR wilson’s FILIS, 

1 PARTICULAR! Y appreciate your courtesy m com- 
ing in person to convey these admirable sentiments 
to me The phrase “the rights of man” is someliow 
associated more intimately with tlie history of France 
than with the history of any other country, and I think 
that the whole world has regarded France as a sort of 
pioneer in the ideal interpretation of that phrase It 
was not an accident which drew France and the United 
States into close association. The Marquis Lafayette 
did not come to the United States because he alone en- 
tertained the sentiment of sympathy. He came, and we 
recognised that he came as a representative — shall I 
say, knight errant?— of the sympathy of France, and 
when this opportunity came, not to repay our debt to 
France, for such debts are not repaid, but to show the 
similar sentiment that moved us and the equal willing- 
ness on our part to help France in her time of need, it 
was with genuine satisfaction that we came to help It 
IS true, sir, 1 believe, that our coming prevented a catas- 
trophe that might have overwhelmed the world That 
adds to our delight, that adds to our gratification that 
we could have served France in so exigent an hour 
Therefore, when you, who have through many diffi- 
culties represented an ideal principle, bring me these 
assurances of your friendship, it causes me an unusual 
emotion. 1 am grateful to you. I appreciate your 
homage and feel that it brings a message not only of 
friendly feeling but a message of comprehension and 
sympathy which is peculiarly delightful and acceptable 
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at the I'R1<-NCH chamber oi- deputiics 


ADDRLSS A1 PARIS, Il-BRt ARV 3, 1919 FROM ORUiINAL 

copy IN MR. Wilson’s ulls. 

I AM keenly aware of the unusual and distm^uished 
honor you arc paying me by permitting me to meet 
you m this place and address you from this historic 
platform Indeed, sir, as day follows day, and week 
has followed week, m this hospitable land of France, I 
have felt the sense of comradeship every day become 
more and more vivid , the thrill of sympathy every day 
become more and more intimate, and it has seemed to 
me that the meaning of history was being singularly 
made dear We knew before this war began that France 
and America were united in affection. We knew the 
occasion which drew the two nations together in those 
years, which now seem so far away, when the world was 
first beginning to thrill with the impulse of human lib* 
erty, when soldiers of France came to help the strug« 
gling little Republic of America to get to its feet and 
proclaim one of the first victories of freedom. 

We have never forgotten that, but we did not see 
the full meaning of it A hundred years and more went 
by and the spindles were slowly weaving the web of his* 
tory We did not see the pattern until the threads began 
to come together, we did not see it to be complete, the 
whole art of the designer to be made plain. For look 
what has happened. In that far-off day when France 
came to the assistance of America, America was fighting 
Great Britain, and now she is linked as closely to Great 
Britain as she is to Prance. We see now how these 
apparently diverging lines of history are cmning to- 
gether. The nations which once sto^ in battle array 
against one another are now shoulder and dioulder 
facing a common enemy. It was a long time before we 
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saw that, and in the last four years something has ha] 
pciied that IS unprecedented in the history of mankinc 
It IS nothing less than this, that bodies of men on bot 
sides of the sea and in all parts of the world have com 
to realize their comradeship in freedom 

trance, In the meantime, as we have so often saic 
stood at the frontier of freedom Her lines ran aloni 
the very lines, that divided the home of freedom fron 
the home of military despotism Hers was the immedi 
ate peril Hers was the constant dread Hers wa 
the most pressing necessity of preparation, and she hac 
constantly to ask herself this question, “If the blow 
falls, who will come to our assistance^” And the ques 
tion was answered in the most unexpected way Hei 
allies came to her assistance, but many more than her 
allies The free peoples of the world came to her 
assistance And then America paid her debt of grati- 
tude to France by sending her sons to fight upon the soil 
of France She did more She assisted in drawing the 
forces of the world together in order that France might 
never again feel her isolation, in order that France 
might never again feel that hers was a lonely peril, 
would never again have to ask the question who would 
come to her assistance 

For the alternative is a terrible alternative for 
I" ranee I do not need to point out to you that east 
of you in Europe the future is full of questions Be- 
yond the Rhine, across Germany, across Poland, across 
Russia, across Asia, there are questions unanswered, and 
they may be for the present unanswerable France still 
stands at a frontier France still stands in the presence 
of those threatening and unanswered questions, — threat- 
ening because unanswered, — stands waiting for the solu- 
tion of matters which touch her directly and intimately 
and constantly. And if she must stand alone, what must 
she do^ She must be constantly armed She must put 
upon her people a constant burden of taxation She 
must undergo a sacrifice that may become intolerable 
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And not only she, but the other nations of the world, 
must do the like They must stand armed rap-a-pte 
They must be ready for any teriible meident of mius- 
tice The thing is not conceivable I \isitctl the other 
day a portion of the devastated regions of I* ranee I 
saw the noble city of Rheims m luin, and I coukl not 
help saying to myself, “Here is where the blow fell, 
because the rulers of the w’orld ilid not sooner see how 
to prevent it ” The rulers of the w orld ha\ e been think- 
ing of the relations of governments and forgetting the 
relations of peoples They have been tinnking of the 
maneuvers of international dealings, when wliat they 
ought to have been thinking ot was the fortunes of men 
and women and the safety of homes, and tlic care that 
they should take that their people should be happy 
because they were safe They now know that the only 
way to do it is to make it certain that the same thing 
will happen always that happened this tune, that there 
,hall never be any doubt or waiting or surmise, hut that 
whenever France or any other free people is threatened 
he whole world will be ready to viiuluate its liberty. 

It IS for that reason, I take it, that 1 find suih a warm 
ind intelligent enthusiasm m France for the society of 
lations The society of nations, France with her keen 
'ision, France with her prophetic vision, sees to he not 
nly the need of France, but the need of mankind And 
he sees that the sacrifices whuh are nccessan for the 
stablishment of the society of nations are not to be 
ompared with the sacrifices that will be necessary if she 
oes not have the society. A little abatement of inde- 
endence of action is not to be compared with the con- 
ant dread of another catastrophe. 

The whole world's heart has bled that the catastro- 
he should have fallen on the fair cities and areas of 
ranee There was no more beautiful country. There 
as no more prosperous country There was no more 
ce-spiritcd people m it. All the world admired France, 
id none of the world grudged France her _yreatne8t 
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and her prosperity, except those wlio grudged her her 
liberty And it profited us, terrible as the cost has been, 
to witness what has happened, to see with the physical 
eye what has happened because injustice was wrought 
The President of the Chamber has pictured as I cannot 
picture the appalling sufferings, the terrible tragedy of 
France, but it is a tragedy which need not be repeated 
As the pattern of history has disclosed itself, it has dis- 
closed the hearts of men drawing towards one another 
Comradeships have become vivid The purpose of asso- 
ciation has become evident. The nations of the world 
aie about to consummate a brotherhood which will make 
It unnecessary in the future to maintain those crushing 
armaments which make the peoples suffer almost as 
much in peace as they suffer in war. 

When the soldiers of America crossed the ocean, they 
did not bring with them merely their arms Phey 
brought with them a very vivid conception of Fiance 
They landed upon the soil of France with quickened 
pulses They knew that they had come to do a thing 
which the heart of America had long wished to do 
When General Pershing stood at the tomb of Lafayette 
and said, “Lafayette, we arc here,” it was as if he had 
said, “Lafayette, here is the completion of the great 
story whose first chapter you assisted to write ” The 
world has seen the great plot worked out, and now the 
people of France may rest assured that their prosper- 
ity is secure, because their homes are secure, and men 
everywhere not only wish her safety and prosperity, 
but are ready to assure her that with all the force and 
wealth at their command they will guarantee her secur- 
ity and safety So, as we sit from day to day at 
the Quai d'Orsay, I think to myself, “We might, if 
we could gam audience of the free peoples of the 
world, adopt the language of General Pershing and say, 
‘Friends, men, humble women, little children, wc are 
here, we are here as your friends, as your champions, 
as your representatives We have come to work out for 
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you a v\orUl wlmli is iit to live in and in vihiih all coun- 
tries tan enjoy the heritage of liberty tor which France 
and \ineiKa and Mni^land and Italy have paid so 
ilcar 



TO A DIiI.EGATION FROM fRENCH 
SOCIETY OF NATIONS 


ADDRESS AT PARIS, HBRVARY 12, 1919 FROM OFFI- 
t’lAI. GOVtRNMLNr PIIBLICAIION IN MR WILSOn’s 
I ILbS. 

T APPRECIATE very deeply what Mr M has 

■■■ said, and I take it that his kind suggestion is that 
some time after my return we should arrange a public 
meeting at which I am quite confident, as I think he is, we 
may celebrate the completion of the work, at any rate 
up to a certain very far advanced stage, the consumma- 
tion of which we have been hoping for and working for 
for a long time It would be a very happy thing if that 
could be arranged I can only say for myself that 1 
sincerely hope it can be I should wish to lend any as- 
sistance possible to so happy a consummation 

1 cannot help thinking of how many miracles this war 
has already wrought — miracles of comprehension as to 
our interdependence as nations and as human beings, 
miracles as to the removal of the obstacles which 
seemed big and now have grown small, in the way of 
the active and organized cooperation of nations in re- 
gard to the establishment and maintenance of justice 
And the thoughts of the people having been drawn 
together, there has already been created a force which 
is not only very great, but very formidable, a force 
which can be rapidly mobilized, a force which is very 
efiective when mobilized, namely, the moral force of 
die world. One advantage in seeing one another and 
taUdng with one another is to find that, after all, we all 
think the same way. We may try to put the result of 
die thing into different forms, but we start with th< 
same principles. 

I have often been thought of as a man more inter 
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jsted in principles than m practice, whereas, as a matter 
af fact, I can say that in one sense principles have never 
interested me Because principles prove themsehes 
when stated They do not need any debate The thing 
that IS difficult and interesting is how to put them into 
practice Large discourse is not possible on the prm- 
:iple8, but large discourse is necessary on the matter of 
realizing them So that, after all, principles until trans- 
lated into practice are very thin and abstract and, I may 
add, uninteresting things It is not interesting to have 
far-away visions, but it is interesting to have near-by 
visions, of what it is possible to accomplish, and in a 
meeting such as you are projecting perhaps we can 
record the success that we shall then have achieved, of 
putting a great principle into practice and demonstrated 
that It can be put into practice, though only, let us say 
five years ago, it was considered an impracticable 
dream 

I will cooperate with great hapiiincss m the plans that 
you may form after my return, and I thank you very 
warmly for the compliment ot this personal visit 



CABi.I'GRAM 'lO TIIK UNllLD STATES 
SI- NA'I E 


CABLrCRAM TIIR(Jl GH JOSI PH P. TUMULTY, SECRE 
TARY TO THL PRl SIDI NT, 10 THE MEMBERS 01 
I in lURI IGN Rl I A HONS COMMI 11 KE OF THF SEN 
All AND nil lORI-KSN API AIRS COMMITTEI 0 
nil HOI SI , lIBRUlRTi 14, IQI9. FROM “OFH 
n \i I s Bi 1 n UN," no ^40 

L ‘\ST the committee of the confeicnce chargei 

^ with tht duty of drafting a constitution tor 
ixagiie ot Nations concluded its work and this after 
noon helore lca\ ing tor the United States it is to be m 
piivilege and duty to read to a plenary session of th 
conlerence the text ot the 26 ai tides agreed upon by th 
comniittee 

fht. committee which drafted these articles wa 
tairlv representative of the woild Besides the repre 
sentatives ot the United States, Great Britain, France 
Italy, and Japan, representatives of Belgium, Serbia 
China, Greece, Rumania, C/echo-Slovakia, Poland 
Brazil, Portugal, actively participated in the debate 
and assisted materially in the drafting of this constitu 
turn Each article was passed only after the most care 
fill examination by each member of the committee 
There is a good and sufficient reason for the phrase 
ology and substance of each article I request that 
be permitted to go over with you article by article th 
constitution before this part of the work of the confer 
ence is made the subject of debate of Congress Witi 
this in view I request that you dine with me at th 
White House as soon after I arrive in the United State 
as my engagements permit 
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PRESENTATION OI- THE COVE’NANT OF 
THE LLAGL’K OF NAlIONb 


ADDRESS BEFORE IIIL THIRD I»U VAR\ MISSION <)l THE 
PEACI (ONI-IRINII, IIURl \R\ 14, U)U) 1 Rt)M 
0mCI\l OOMRNMlSl PIBIU’MION IS' MR \\!I- 
son’s mis 

I HA.VF the honor aiul as I esteem it the \erv great 
pnvilege ot itpoitiiig in the name ot the i.ommis> 
Sion constituted by this contciciue on the ioinuilation 
of a plan tor the k iguc ot nations i am happy to say 
tint It IS a unanimous report, a unaniinous repoit from 
the lepiesentatives ot fourteen nations — the I’nited 
States, Great Britain, I raiue, Italy, Japan, Belgium, 
Brazil, China, C/echo-Slovakia, Greece, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Rumania, and Serbia I think it will be service- 
able and interesting it !, with your permission, read the 
document as the only report we have to nuke. 

t<)VI*N \S I 

PRI VMBtl 

In order to promote intern ituni il iuiperntinn mid to setiirr inter- 
nitionil peue ind «;evurity by the uieptuiue of obh)t 4 tutiis not to 
lesort to war, by tht preMnpcion of open, juht and honor ibie reli- 
tions between nations, h> the iirin eKtablishnienc of the undetHtand- 
mgs of inunutiontl h\\ as tiie ututl rule of londuit among 
governments, nnd by tlu inaintcname of justKe and i S4.niputous 
respect for ill tre ity obhgttions in the detliiigs of organized pfuple<i 
with one anotlier the Powers stgnator) to this Covenant adopt tint 
constitution of the 1 eagiie of N itiom* 

Aariciiv I 

The action of the High Contracting Parties under tlie term* of 
this Covenant shall he effected through the instrumentality of meec- 
mgs of a Body of Deleg ites repreHeiiting the High Contracting 
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Pirt*e<i, of me<tmus \t more frequent intirvils of an E\ecut 
Coumi!, nnd of i ptrmment intern itum il Stcrmriit to be est 
liv,hed It tlu Se it of the Lt inut 

Artiul II 

Meetm}*^ of the Body of Delejjatcs *>haU be held nt stated intcrv 
and from time to tune is occasion may require for the purpose 
dealing with nuttirs within the sphere of action of the Leagi 
Mt< tint's of tlu Bodv of Delejjfites shall be hdd at the Seat of t 
Leitiut or it smh ntlur place is miy be found convenient and sh 
consist of rtpnstnt irivts of tlu Hij;h Contricting Pirtics Em 
of the fiijih Contrutinit Pirtics slnll hive om vote but miy hr 
not more thin thru n present itives 

Articip in 

The Executive Council slull consist of representatives of tf 
Lmted Stites of Americ i, tht British tiupire, J* ranee, Italy an 
lapan, together with represent itives of four other States, membei 
of the Leigue 1 he stUction of tlusi four States shall be made b 
the Bodv of Deleg ites on such pniuiples md in such manner as the 
think fit Pending tlu appointnuiit of these representatives of th 
other St ites, represent itives of shall Iw members of th 

I xecmive Council 

Meetings of the C’ouncil slull he held from time to time as occa 
Sion niav require and it least once i jear it whitevcr place may bi 
(hetded on, or filling im smh decision it the Seat of the League 
and an> matter within the sphere of action of the League or affect 
mg the peace of the world nuy be dealt with at such meetings 

Invitations shall be >ent to any Power to attend a meeting of tlu 
Council at which matters directly affecting its interests are to be dis 
cussed and no dectbion taken at iny meeting will be binding on such 
Power unletis so invited 


Articir IV 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the Body of Delegates or 
the Executive Council including the appointment of Committees to 
investigite particular matters shall be regulated by the Body of 
Delegates or the P xecutive Council and may be decided by a major- 
ity of the States represented at the meeting 
‘'i he first meeting of the Body of Delegates and of the Executive 
Council shall be summoned by the President of the United States of 
America, 
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Articii \ 

The permanent Secret inat of the League shall be established at 
whith shall constitute the Seat of the Leagut 
The Secretariit shall comprise such seen tines and staff as may bt 
required, under the generil direction md control of a Secrctar\- 
General of the League, who shill be thosen by the I wutive Coun- 
cil, the Secretariat shall be ippointed by the Secretary-(JeneraI 
subject to confirmation by the I vecutive Cuumtl 

The Secretary-General shill att in that capacity at all meetings 
of the Body of Deleg ites or of the hxecutive Council 

The expenses of the Staretarnt shill he borne by the States 
members of the League in atcordince uiih the apportionment of the 
expenses of the Internation il Bureiu of the Cniversil Postil I nion 

Article \ I 

Representatives of the High C'ontncting Parties and offiiiuls of 
the League when engaged on the business of the 1 e igue shill enpis 
diplomatic privileges tnd imnumitiesi and the buildings iHiupied by 
the League or its officials or by representatives attending its meet- 
ings shall enjoy the benefits of extraterritori tlit\ 

Artici !• \ 1 1 

Admission to the League of St ites not signatories to tlie C'ovenam 
and not named in the ProtiHol hereto as States to be invited to 
adhere to the Covenant requires the assent of not less than two- 
thirds of the States represented m the Body of Delegates, and shall 
be limited to fully self-governing countrus including Donitnums and 
Colonies 

No State sh ill be admitted to the F.eagiie unless it is able to give 
effective guarantees of its sincere intention to observe us inter- 
national obligations, and unless it shall conform to such primiples 
as may be prescribed by the League in regard to Us naval and 
military forces and armaments. 

Article VIII 

The High Contracting Parties recognnse the principle that the 
maintenance of peate will require the reduction of national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations, having 
special regard to the geographical situation and circumstances of 
each State, and the Executive Council shall formulate plans for 
effecting such reduction The Executive Council shall also deter- 
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nijne for the lonsidcr ition iiul ution of the sever il irovernment 
\ Int mihtiry equipment tiid iriiumtnt is fur ind reasonable i 
proportion to the scale of forces laid down in the program of di*- 
'irmiment, and these limits, when adopted, shall not be exceede 
without the permission of the Lxecutive Council 

Ihc High Contracting Parties igrte that the manufacture b 
prn itt enterprise of munitions and implements of war lends itsel 
to grave objections, ind direct the Executive Council to advise ho\ 
the evil effects ittendant upon such nunuficture tan be preventer 
due regard being hid to the necessities of those countries which ir 
nut ihic to minuftctun for themselves the munitions ind imple 
nirnts of w ir necessary for their safety 

'1 he iligh Contruting Pirties undcrtike in no wmv to concea 
from e ich other thi condition of such of their Industrie*! is ar 
c ipibU of being idipted to w ir-like pm poses or the scile of thei 
urmiments. ind igree tint there shill In full uid frink interthangi 
of inform itiun is tu their military ind nival programs 

Autiue L\ 

A perm inent Commission sh ill be constituted to advise the Leagui 
on the c vet ution of the provisions of Article VIII and on militar] 
iiid nw tl questions genenlU 

Articli- X 

The High Contrictmg Pirties undertake to respect and prescrvi 
is against ext< rii il aggression the tern ton il integrity and existinf 
politic il independence of all States members of the League In cast 
of my such iggression or «i c ise of any threit or dinger of sucl' 
aggression the tvecutive Council shall idvise upon the meins b> 
winch this obhgitioii shill be iulhlled 

Articil XI 

Any wnr or threit of w'ar, w'hether immediately affecting any of 
the High Contracting Parties or not, is hereby declared i matter 
of concern to the Leigue, and the High Contrictmg Parties reservi 
the right to take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations 

It IS hereby also declared and agreed to he the friendly right of 
each of the High Contracting Parties to draw the attention of the 
Body of Delegates or of the Executive Council to any circumstances 
affecting international intercourse which threaten to disturb inter- 
national peace or the good understanding between nations upon 
which peace depends 
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The High Contracting Pirtus ague that should disputes arise 
between them which c innot bt idjustcd b> tht orduury processes of 
diplomacy, they will in no cist usort to u ir without puviously 
submitting the questions and nutters involved utlur to arbitration 
or to inquiry by the Lxccutne Cotmul ind until three months after 
the award by the irbitr itors or i ruoninutid itioii h> the I xtcutive 
Council, ind thit thu will not even tht 11 resort to w ir is agmist i 
member of the Le igut which tomplits with the iWi ird of the it hi 
traitors or the reconinundations of the I xuutive Council 

In any cise under this Articlt, the iw ird of thi irlutr itors shall 
be made within i retsonihle time, ind the titomnu iid itum of t)ir 
bxecutive Council shall h* nude within si\ months iflir the suh 
mibbiuii of the disputi 


Akmil Mil 

The High Contracting Partus igree tint whenever ii\y dispute or 
difficulty shall insc betweui them which the\ recognt/t to lie suit 
able for submission to aibitrttum and which i innot be satibt*ictunty 
settled by diplonuc>, the> will suhmit the whole subject nutter to 
arbitration hor tins purpose the C onrt of iibitr itiuii to which tin 
case lb referred shill he the court agieed on U\ the parties or sttpu 
lated in any Lonvencion existing between them 1 he iitgli ton 
trading Parties agree tint tbe> will iarr> out in full good fiith 
any aw ird that m ty he nndeied In the event of am t iiltire to 
carr> out the iw ird, the 1’ veuitive Cotmul shill propose what 
steps can best be taken to give effect thereto 

Artkii \1V 

The Executive C'ouiuil shall furmul ite plans foi the estahlish 
ment of a Permanent C ourt of Iticernutiunal Justice md this Court 
shall, when established, he competent to hear and determine any 
matter which the parties recugnme as suitable for siibitussion to it 
for arbitration under the foregoing Article 

ARTICI.C XV 

If there should arise between States members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is nut submitted to arbitra- 
tion as above, the High Contracting Parties agree that they wilt 
refer the matter to the Executive Council, either party to the dis- 
pute may give notice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary- 
General, who will make all necessary arrangements for a full in- 
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vestigation and consideration thtreof For this purpose the parties 
agree to communicate to the Secretary-General, as promptly as pos- 
sible, statements of their case with all the relevant facts and papers, 
and the Executive Council may forthwith direct the pubhcation 
thereof 

Where the efforts of the Council lead to the settlement of the 
dispute, a statement shall be published indicating the nature of the 
dispute and the terms of settlement, together with such explana- 
tions as may be appropriate If the dispute has not been settled, a 
report by the Council shall be published, setting forth with all neces- 
sary facts and explanations the recommendation which the Council 
think just and proper for the settlement of the dispute If the report 
IS unanimously agreed to by the members of the Council other than 
the parties to the dispute, the High Contracting Parties agree that 
they will not go to war with anv party which complies with the 
recommendation and that, if any party sh-ill refuse so to comply, 
the Council shall propose the measures necessary to give effect to the 
recommendation If no such unanimous report can be made, it shall 
be the duty of the majority and the privilege of the minority to issue 
statements indicating what they believe to be the facts and containing 
the recommendations which they consider to be just and proper 

I pause to point out that a misconception might arise 
in connection with one of the sentences I have just read 
— “If any party shall refuse so to comply, the council 
shall propose the measures necessary to give effect to 
the recommendation.’* A case in point, a purely hypo- 
thetical case, IS this Suppose that there is m the pos- 
session of a particular power a piece of territory or 
some other substantial thing in dispute to which it is 
claimed that it is not entitled. Suppose that the matter 
is submitted to the executive council for a recommenda- 
tion as to the settlement of the dispute, diplomacy hav- 
ing failed , and suppose that the decision is in favor of 
the party which claims the subject matter of dispute 
as against the party which has the subject matter m 
dispute Then, if the party in possession of the subject 
matter in dispute merely sits still and does nothing, it 
has accepted the decision of the counal, in the sense 
that It makes no resistance, but something must be done 
to see that it surrenders the subject matter in dispute. 
In such a case, the only case contemplated, it is provided 
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that the executive council may then consider what steps 
may be necessary to oblige the party against whom 
judgment has gone to comply v. ith the decisions of the 
council 

The Executive Council may in an> tas.e undir this Artidr refer 
the dispute to the Body of Delejiates 'Jhe dispute shall be so 
referred at the request of cither p irt> to the dispute* provided that 
such request must be mide ssithin fourtein d»i>s after the submission 
of the dispute In any case referred the Bodv of Driei^ates all 
the provisions of this Article and of Artiile XIl relatui); to the 
action and powers of the Kxetutne Coumil shall appl} to the action 
and powers of the Bod> of Delegates 

Artici s X\ I 

Should any of the High Contracting Parties break or disrcitard 
Its covenants under Artiile XlI, it shall theieh> tpfu /<utti he deemed 
to have committed an act of war aieamst all the other members of 
the League, which hereby undertake immediately to subirct it to the 
severance of all trade or hnancial rehtions* the prohibition of all 
intercourse between their nationals and the nitionals of the cove 
nant-breaking State, and the prevention of all rmaiuiil* commernal, 
or personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of any other State, whether i mem- 
ber of the League or not 

It shall be the duty of the fxecutive Cuuiuil m such case to 
recommend what effective nuhtar) or naval forie the members of 
the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used 
to protect the covenants of the League. 

The High Contracting Parties agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic measures 
which are taken under this Article, in order to minimtae the loss and 
inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and that they will 
mutually support one another in resisting any special measures 
aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking State, and 
that they will afford passage through their territory to the forces of 
any of the High Contracting Parties who are cooperating to protect 
the covenants of the League 

Articli XVH 

In the event of disputes between one State member of the League 
and another State which is not a member of the league, or between 
States not members of the League, the High Contracting Parties 
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wgrfe that the State or State*; not members of the League shall I 
invtted to accept the ohlifjations of membership in the League fc 
the purposes of siuh dispute, upon such conditions is the Execum 
Council may deem just, and upon uceptance of any such invitatioi 
the ibo^e provisions shill he applied \sith such modifications as ma 
he deemed necessary by the League 

Upon such invitation being given the Fvccutive Council shal 
immeduitfly institute in m<pur\ into the tircumst inccs and merits o 
the dispute and recommend such action is may seem best and mos 
effectual in the circumst mces 

In the event of a Power so invited refusing to iccept the obliga 
tions of membership in the I cagwe for the purposes of such dispute 
nnd taking in\ action against i Stite member of the League whicl 
m the CISC of a Stite member of the f^-eague would constitute « 
breich of Artulc Xll, the provisions of Article XVI shall be ap 
pi K able ns ag mist the btitc tiking such action 

If both pirncs to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept th< 
obligitions of menihcrsliip in the Leigue for the purposes of suef 
dispute the I xecutive Council may tike such action and make such 
I ecommendatioiis as will prevent hostilities and will result in the 
settlement of the dispute 


ARTicicWni 

Ihe High Contracting Parties agree tint the League shall be 
entrusted with the general supervision of the trade in arms and 
ammunition with the countries in which the control of this traffic is 
necessary in the common interest 

Let me say before reading Article XIX, that befoie 
being embodied in this document it was the subject mat- 
ter of a very careful discussion by representatives of 
the five greater parties, and that their unanimous con- 
clusion in the mattci is embodied in this article 

Article XIX 

To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that the 
well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of 
civilization and that securities for the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in the constitution of the League 
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The best method of pivinj: practical effect to thi^ principle is thnt 
the tutelage of such peoples should he entrusted to advanced nations 
who by reason of their resources* their experience or their geo 
graphical position, cm best undertake this responsibility, snd that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as mandatories on behalf of 
the League 

The character of the mandate must differ tccording to the stage 
of the development of the people, the geographical situition of the 
territory, its economic (onditions and other simihr circumstances 
Certain communities formerly belonging to the I urkish bmpire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as inde- 
pendent nations can he pros isionallv retognired subject to the ren- 
dering of administrative advice and assistante bv a mandatory power 
until such time as they are able to stand alone 1 he wishes of these 
communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of the 
mandatory power 

Other peoples, esperi.illy those of Central Africa, are at such a 
stage that the manditary must be responsible for the administntmn 
of the territory subject to conditions whith will guarantee freedom 
of conscience or religion, subject only to the mnnten.irur of public 
order and morals, the prohibition of abuses smh as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic and the liquor trafht, and the prevention of the 
establishment of fortifications or military ami nav il bases and of 
military training of the natives for othe'* than pulite purposes and 
the defense of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other members of the f-.eagiie 
There arc territories, such as South-west Africa and certain of 
the South Pacific Ishnds, which, owing to the sparseness of their 
aopulation, or their small sire, or their remoteness from the centers 
^f civilization, or their geographical contiguity to the mandatory 
itate, and other circumstames, can be best administered under the 
aws of the mandator} state as integral portions thereof, subject 
0 the safeguards above-mentioned in the interests of the indigenous 
lopulation 

In every case of mandate, the mandatory state shall render to the 
^ague an annual report in reference to the territory committed to 
$ charge 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised 
y the mandatory State shall if not previously agreed upon by the 
Iigh Contracting Parties m each case be explicitly defined by the 
xecutove Council in a special Act or Charter, 

The High Contracting Parties further agree to establish at the 
'at of the League a Mandatory Commission to receive and examine 
le annual reports of the Mandatory Powers, and to assist the 
eague in ensuring the observance of the terms of all Mandates 
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Article XX 


Ihc High Contracting Parties will endeavor to secure ind ma 
t un f.iir and humane conditions of labor for men» women and ch 
dren both m their own countries and in all countries to which tb 
commercial and industrial rciitions extend, and to that end agree 
establish as part of the organisation of the League a permane 
Bureau of Labor 


Article XXI 

The High Contracting Parties agree that provision shall be ma 
through the instrumentality of the League to secure and mainta 
freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of « 
States members of the Lenguct having m mind, among other thinj 
special arrangements with regard to the necessities of the regioi 
devastated during the war of 1914-1918 

Article XXII 

The High Contracting Parties agree to place under the control « 
the Lesgue all internatinnal bureaux already established by gencr 
treaties if the pirties to such treaties consent I* urthermore, the 
agree that all such international bureaux to be constituted in futui 
shall be placed under the control of the League 

Article XXIII 

The High Contracting Parties agree that every treaty or intei 
national engagement entered into hereafter hy any State member 0 
the League, shall be forthwith registered with the Secretary-Genera 
and as soon as possible published hy him, and that no such treaty 0 
international engagement shall be binding until so registered 

Article XXIV 

It shall be the right of the Body of Delegates from time to tim< 
to advise the reconsideration by States members of the League, 0 
treaties which have become inapplicable, and of international con 
ditions, of which the continuance may endanger the peace of the 
world* 

Article XXV 

The High Contracting Parties severally agree that the present 
Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations inter se which are 
inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly engage that they 
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will not hereafter enter into jny enKaf!enunts inconsistent with the 
terms thereof 

In case any of the Powtrs siitnatury htrito nr subsequently ul- 
raitted to the League shill before besoming i pirty to this Coven int, 
have undertaken iny obligitions which ire iiKonsisnnt with the 
terms of this Covenant, it shall bs the duty of suih I’owtr to take 
immediate steps to procurt its rc least from sush ublig itiuns 

ARTICIh A.XVI 

Amendments to this Cosinant will tiki effist when ritified bv 
the States whose rtpresint itivis itjitiposc the 1 seiutive Cutiiuil 
and by three-fourths of tlw States whose representatives compose 
the Body of Delegates 

It gives me pleasure to add to this formal reading of 
the result of our labors that the character of the discus- 
sion which occurred at the sittings of the commission 
was not only of the most constructive but of the most 
encouraging sort It was obvious throughout our dis- 
cussions that, although there were subjects upon which 
there were individual differences of judgment, with re- 
gard to the method by which our objects should be ob- 
tained, there was practically at no point any serious 
difference of opinion or motive as to the objects which 
we were seeking Indeed, while these debates were not 
made the opportunity tor the expression of enthusiasms 
and sentiments, X think the other members of the com- 
mission will agree with me that there was an under- 
tone of high resolve and of enthusiasm for the thing 
ire were trying to do, which was heartening throughout 
•very meeting, because we felt that in a way this con- 
ference had intrusted to us the expression of one of its 
ughest and most important purposes, to see to it that 
he concord of the world in the future with regard to 
he objects of justice should not be subject to doubt or 
incertainty, that the cooperation of the great body of 
lations should be assured from the first in the mainte- 
lance of peace upon the terms of honor and of the 
tnct regard for international obligation. The com- 
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pulsion of that task was constantly upon us, and at 
point was there shown the slightest desire to do ai 
thing but suggest the best means to accomplish tl 
great object There is very great significance, the 
fore, in the fact that the result was reached una 
mously Fourteen nations were represented, amo 
them all of those powers which for convenience we ha 
called the great powers, and among the rest a represi 
tation of the greatest variety of circumstance a 
inteiest So that 1 think we are justified in saying ti- 
lt was a representative gioup of the members of tl 
great conterence The significance ot the result, the 
tore, has that deepest ot all meanings, the union 
wills in a common purpose, a union ot wills, which c< 
not be resisted, and which 1 dare say no nation will r 
the risk ot attempting to resist 

Now, as to the character of the document While 
has consumed some time to read this document, I thi 
you will see at once that it is, after all, very simple, ai 
in nothing so simple as in the structure which it sugge< 
for the League of Nations — a body of delegates, an ( 
ecutive council, and a permanent secretariat When 
came to the question of determining the character of t 
representation in the body of delegates, we were . 
aware of a feeling which is current throughout tl 
world Inasmuch as I am stating it in the presence < 
official representatives of the various Governments he 
present, including myself, I may say that there is a ur 
versal feeling that the world cannot rest satisfied wn 
merely official guidance There reached us throug 
many channels the feeling that if the deliberative boc 
of the League was merely to be a body of officials re] 
resenting the various Governments, the peoples of tl 
world would not be sure that some of the mistaki 
which preoccupied officials had admittedly made migl 
not be repeated It was impossible to conceive a metho 
or an assembly so large and various as to be really re] 
resentative of the great body of the peoples of th 
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world, because, as I roughly reckon it, we represent as 
we sit around this table more than twelve hundred mil- 
lion people You cannot have a representative assembly 
of twelve hundred million people, but if vou leave it 
to each Government to have, if it pleases, one or two or 
three representatives, though only a single vote, it may 
vary its representation from time to time, not only but 
It may originate the choice of its several representatives, 
if It should have several in different ways Therefore, 
we thought that this was a proper and a very prudent 
concession to the practically universal opinion of plain 
men everywhere that they wanted the door left open to 
a variety of representation instead of being confined to 
a single official body with which they might or might 
not find themselves in sympathy 
And you will notice that this body has unlimited 
rights of discussion — ! mean of discussion of anything 
that falls within the field of international relationship— 
and that it is specially agreed that war or international 
misunderstandings or anything that may lead to friction 
and trouble is everybody's business, because it may affect 
the peace of the world. And in order to safeguard the 
popular power so far as we could of this representative 
body It IS provided, you will notice, that when a subject 
8 submitted, not to arbitration, but to discussion by the 
‘xecutive council, it can upon the initiative of either one 
}f the parties to the dispute be drawn out of the execu- 
ive council onto the larger forum of the general body 
>f delegates, because throughout this instrument we are 
lepending primarily and chiefly upon one great force, 
ind that is the moral force of the public opinion of the 
vorld — ^the cleansing and clarifying and compelling in- 
luences of publicity— so that intrigues can no longer 
lave their coverts, so that designs that are sinister can 
t any time be drawn into the open, so that those things 
hat are destroyed by the light may be properly de« 
troyed by the overwhelming light of the universal ex* 
ression of the condemnation of the world. 
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Armed force is in the background m this prograi 
but It jf in the background, and if the moral force i 
the riorld will not suffice, the physical force of tl 
w'orld shall But that is the last resort, because this 
intended as a constitution of peace, not as a league < 
war 

The simplicity of the document seems to me to be oi 
of Its chief virtues, because, speaking for myself, I w. 
unable to foresee the variety of circumstances wil 
which this League would have to deal I was unabl 
therefore, to plan all the machinery that might be nece 
sary to meet differing and unexpected contmgencie 
Therefore, I should say of this document that it is nc 
a straitjacket, but a vehicle of life A living thing 
born, and we must see to it that the clothes we put upo 
It do not hamper it — a vehicle of power, but a vehicl 
in which power may be varied at the discretion of thos 
who exercise it and in accordance with the changin 
circumstances of the time And yet, while it is elastic 
while It is general m its terms, it is definite in the on 
thing that we were called upon to make definite It i 
a definite guarantee of peace It is a definite guaran 
tee by word against aggression It is a definite guaran 
tee against the things which have just come near bringinj 
the whole structure of civilization into rum Its pur 
poses do not for a moment lie vague Its purposes an 
declared and its powers made unmistakable 

It IS not in contemplation that this should be merel] 
a League to secure the peace of the world It is a League 
which can be used for cooperation in any Internationa 
matter. That is the significance of the provision intro 
duced concerning labor. There arc many amelioration* 
of labor conditions which can be effectecl by conference 
and discussion. 1 anticipate that there will be a very 
great usefulness in the bureau of labor which it is con 
templated shall be set up by the League While men and 
women and children who work have been in the back- 
ground through long ages, and sometimes seemed to be 
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forgotten, while Governments have had their watchful 
and suspicious eyes upon the maneuveis of one .mother, 
while the thought of statesmen has been about struc- 
tural action and the large tr.ms.ictions of commerce .mtl 
of finance, now, if I may believe the picture which I 
see, there comes into the foreground the great body 
of the laboring people ol the world, the men and women 
and children upon whom the great burden of sustaining 
the world must from day to day fall, whether we wish 
It to do so or not, people who go to bed tired and wakt 
up without the stimulation of lively hope These people 
will be drawn into the field of international consultation 
and help, and will be among the wards ol the combined 
Governments of the world There is, I take leave to 
say, a very great step in advance in the mere conception 
of that 

Then, as you will notice, there is an imperative article 
concerning the publicity of all international agreements 
Henceforth no member of the I cague can chum any 
agreement valid which it has not registered with the 
secretary general, in whose office, of course, it will be 
subject to the examination of anybody representing a 
member of the League And the duty is laid upon the 
secretary general to publish every document of that sort 
at the earliest possible time I suppose most persons 
who have not been conversant with the business of for- 
eign offices do not realire how many hundreds of these 
agreements are made in a single year, and how difficult 
It might be to publish the more unimportant of them 
immediately — how uninteresting it w‘ould be to most of 
the world to publish them immediately— -but even they 
must be published just so soon as it is possible for the 
secretary general to publish them. 

Then there is a feature about this covenant which to 
my mind is one of the greatest and most satisfactory 
idvances that has been made We are done with an- 
lexations of helpless people, meant in some instances 
5 y some powers to be used merely for exploitation. We 
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rccogni/c in the mos>t solemn manner that the helpl 
and undeveloped peoples ot the world, being m tl 
condition, put an obligation upon us to look after thi 
interests primarily before we use them for our intere' 
and that m all cases of this sort hereafter it shall be t 
duty of the League to see that the nations who are . 
signed as the tutors and advisers and directors of tho 
peoples shall look to their interest and to their develo 
ment before they look to the interests and material d 
sires of the mandatory nation itself. There has bei 
no greater advance than this, gentlemen If you loc 
back upon the history of the world you will see ho 
helpless peoples have too often been a prey to powe 
that had no conscience in the matter It has been or 
of the many distressing revelations of recent years th. 
the great power which has just been happily defeate 
put intolerable burdens and injustices upon the helplei 
people of some of the colonies which it annexed to i 
self, that Its interest was rather their exterminate 
than their development , that the desire was to posses 
their land for European purposes, and not to enjo 
their confidence m order than mankind might be liftei 
in those places to the next higher level Now, th 
world, expressing its conscience in law, says there is ai 
end of that. Our consciences shall be applied to thi 
thing States will be picked out which have already 
shown that they can exercise a conscience in this matter 
and under their tutelage the helpless peoples of th< 
world will come into a new light and into a new hope 
So I think 1 can say of this document that it is at one 
and the same time a practical document and a humane 
document There is a pulse of sympathy in it There 
IS a compulsion of conscience throughout it It is prac- 
tical, and yet it is intended to purify, to rectify, to ele- 
vate And I want to say that, so far as my observation 
instructs me, this is in one sense a belated document 
I believe that the conscience of the world has long been 
prepared to express itself in some such way We are 
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not just now discovering our sympathy for these people 
and our interest in them. We are simply expressing it, 
for It has long been felt, and in the administration ot 
the affairs of more than one of the great States repre- 
sented here — so far as I know, of all the great States 
that are represented here — that humane impulse has 
already expressed itself in their dealings with their 
colonies whose peoples were yet at a low stage of 
civilization We have had many instances of colonies 
lifted into the sphere of complete self-government 
This IS not the discovery oi a principle It is the uni- 
versal application of a principle It is the agreement 
of the great nations which have tried to live by these 
standards m their separate administrations to unite in 
seeing that their common force and their common 
thought and intelligence are lent to this great and hu- 
mane enterprise I think it is an occasion, therefore, 
for the most profound satisfaction tliat this humane 
decision should have been reached in a matter for which 
the world has long been waiting and until a very recent 
period thought that it was still too early to hope. 

Many terrible things have come out of this war, 
gentlemen, but some very beautiful things have come 
out of It Wrong has been defeated, but the rest of 
the world has been more conscious than it ever was 
before of the majesty of right People that were sus- 
Dicious of one another can now live as friends and com- 
rades in a single family, and desire to do so The 
niasma of distrust, of intrigue, is cleared away. Men 
ire looking eye to eye and saying, “We are brothers 
ind have a common purpose. We did not realize it 
lefore, but now we do realize it, and this is our cove- 
lant of fraternity and of friendship.'* 



FIRST FAREWELL MESSAGE TO FRANCE 


STATEMENT UPON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESIDENI 
FIRST RET I RN FROM I RANCE, FEBRUARY 14, 191 
FROM THt NIW "iORIC “TIMES,” FEBRUARY I 

1919 

I CANNOT leave France without expressing my pr 
found sense of the great hospitality of the Frenc 
people and the French Government They have r 
ceived and treated me as I most desired to be treatei 
as a friend, a friend alike in spirit and in purpose 
I am happy to say that 1 am to return to assist wit 
all my heart m completing the just settlements whic 
the Peace Conference is seeking and I shall carry wit 
me during my absence very happy memories of the tw 
months 1 have spent here 

I have been privileged to see here at first hand whs 
my sympathies had already conceived — -the sufienng 
and problems of France—and every day has deepene 
my Interest in the solution of the grave questions upo 
whose proper solution the future prosperity of Franc 
and her associates and the whole world depends Ma 
I not leave my warm and affectionate farewel 
greetings’ 
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SYMPATHY TO M CLEMENCEAU 


MESSAGE OF CONDOLCNtL SINT I ROM 'Ulfc U 1. STFAM- 
SHIP “GLORGE WASHINGIOV" K> Slt'RLlARY lAN- 
SING, AT Tin AMJRKAN MISSION, PARIS, ON 
LEARNING 01 1 HI AI 1 A( K. 1’ PON PRl Mil R C I FM- 
ENCEAU FEBRrARS 20, I 919 FROM I 111 NEW 
YORK “IIMIS,” FLBRL’ARY 21, I 919 . 

P LEASE convey to M Cleinenceau my heartfelt sym* 
pathy and my joy at his escape. 

I sincerely hope that the report that he was only 
>lightly injured is altogether true. 1 was deeply shocked 
jy the news of the attack 


Woodrow Wilson, 


AT BOSTON 


ADDRESS ON RETURN TO AMERICA, FEBRUARY 24, 1 9 
FROM OFFICIAL GO\ ERNMENT PUBLICATION IN 1 
WILSON’S FII ES 

G overnor cooijdge, mr mayor, fi 

LOW CITIZENS 

I wonder if you are half as glad to see me as I 
to see you It warms my heart to see a great body 
my fellow citi/ens again because m some respects dun 
lecent months I have been very lonely, indeed, withi 
your comradeship and counsel, and I tried at every si 
of the work which fell to me to recall what I was si 
would be your counsel with regard to the great matti 
which were under consideration 

I do not want you to think that I have not been appi 
ciativc of the extraordinarily generous reception whi 
was given me on the other side, in saying it makes r 
very happy to get home again I do not mean to say 
was not very deeply touched by the cries that came fro 
greater crowds on the other side But 1 want to say 
you in all honesty, 1 felt them to be the call of grcetir 
to you rather than to me I did not feel that the gree 
mg was personal I had in my heart the overcrownir 
pride of being your representative and of receiving tl 
plaudits of men everywhere who felt that your hear 
beat with theirs in the cause of liberty. There was n 
mistaking the tone in the voices of these great crowd' 
It was not the tone of mere greeting, it was not the ton 
of mere generous welcome, it was the calling of con 
radc to comrade, the cry that comes from men who sa 
we have waited for this day when the friends of libert 
should come across the sea and shake hands with us ti 
see that the new world was constructed upon a ne^ 
basis and foundation of justice and right. 

43a 
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I cannot tell you the inspiration that came from the 
ntiments that came out of these simple voices of the 
owd And the proudest thing I have to report to you 
that this great country of ours is trusted throughout 
le world I have not come to report the proceedings 
results of the proceedings of the peace conference — 
lat would be premature I c in say that I have receiced 
‘ry happy impressions from this conference, irnpres- 
ons that while there are many differences of judgment, 
hile there are some divergencies ot object, there is nev- 
theless a common spirit and a common realization of 
le necessity of setting up a new standard of right m 
le world Because the men who are in conference 
Pans realize as keenly as any American can realize 
lat they are not masters of their people, that they are 
rvants of their people, and that the spirit of their 
>opIe has awakened to a new purpose and a new con* 
ption of their power to realize that purpose, and that 
5 man dare go home from that conference and report 
lything less noble than was expected of it 
The conference seems to you to go slowly; from day 
I day m Pans it seems to go slowly, but I wonder if 
)u realize the complexity of the task which is under- 
ken It seems as if the settlements of this war affect, 
id affect directly, every great, and I sometimes think 
zery small, nation in the world. And no one decision 
in prudently be made which is not properly linked in 
ith the great series of other decisions which must 
'company it, and it must be reckoned in with the final 
‘Suit if the real quality and character of that result is 
> be properly judged. 

What we are doing is to hear the whole case, liear it 
om the mouths of the men most interested, hear it 
om those who are officially commissioned to state it, 
ear the rival claims, hear the claims that affect new 
ationahties, that affect new areas of the world, that 
Sect new commercial and economic connections that 
ave been established by the great world war through 
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which we have gone And I have been struck by the 
moderateness of those who have represented national 
claims I can testify that I have nowhere seen the gleam 
of passion I have seen earnestness, I have seen tears 
come to the eyes of men who plead for downtrodden 
people whom they were privileged to speak for, but they 
were not tears of anger, they were tears of ardent hope, 
and I do not see how any man can fail to have been sub- 
dued by these pleas, subdued to this feeling that he was 
not there to assert an individual judgment of his own but 
to try to assist the cause of humanity 

And in tlie midst of it all every interest seeks out first 
of all when it reaches Pans the representatives of the 
I'nited States. Why’ Because — and I think I am stat- 
ing the most wonderful fact in history — ^because there 
IS no nation in Europe that suspects the motives of the 
I'nited States Was there ever so wonderful a thing 
seen before? Was there ever so moving a thing’ Was 
tfiere ever any fact that so bound the Nation that had 
won that esteem forever to deserve it? I would not 
have you understand that the great men who represent 
the otlier nations there in conference are disesteemed 
by those wlio know them Quite the contrary But 
you understand that the nations of Europe have again 
and again clashed with one another in competitive inter- 
est. It is impossible for men to forget these sharp issues 
that were drawn between them in times past It is 
impossible for men to believe that all ambitions have all 
of a sudden been foregone. They remember territory 
that was coveted, they remember rights it was attempted 
to extort, remember political ambitions which it was 
attempted to realire, and while they believe men have 
come into different temper they cannot forget these 
things, and so they do not resort to one another for dis- 
passionate view of matters in controversy 
They resort to that Nation which has won enviable 
distinction, being regarded as the friend of mankind 
Whenever it is desired to send a small force of soldiers 
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to occupy a piece of territory where it is thought nobody 
else will be welcome, they ask for American soldiers 
And where other soldiers would be looked upon with 
suspicion and perhaps met with resistance, the American 
soldier is welcomed with acclaim 1 have had so many 
grounds for pride on the other side of the water that I 
am very thankful that they are not grounds for personal 
pride, but for national pride 

If they were grounds for personal pride, I would be 
the most stuck-up man in the world And it has been 
an infinite pleasure to me to see these gallant soldiers of 
ours, of whom the Constitution of the United States 
made me the proud commander Everybody praises 
the American soldier with the feeling that in praising 
him he is subtracting from the credit of no one else i 
have been searching for the fundamental fact that con- 
verted Europe to believe m us Before this war Europe 
did not believe in us as she does now She did not 
believe in us throughout the first three years of the war 
She seems really to have believed that we were holding 
off because we thought we could make more by staying 
out than by going in. And all of a sudden, in short 
eighteen months, the whole verdict is reversed. There 
can be but one explanation for it. They saw what we 
did, that without making a single claim we put all our 
men and all our means at the disposal of those who were 
fighting for their homes m the first instance, but for the 
cause — the cause of human right and justice — and that 
we went in, not to support their national claims, but to 
support the great cause which they held m common. And 
when they saw that America not only held the ideals but 
acted the ideals, they were converted to America and 
became firm partisans of those ideals. 

1 met a group of scholars when I was in Pans. Some 
gentlemen from one of the Greek universities who had 
come to see me and in whose presence, or rather in the 
presence of the traditions of learning, I felt very young, 
indeed And I told them that I had had one of the 
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delightful revenges that sometimes come to men All 
mv life I have heard men speak with a sort of condescen- 
Mon of ideals and of idealists, and particularly of those 
separated, cncloistered persons whom they choose to 
term academic, who were m the habit of uttering ideals 
in a free atmosphere when they clash with nobody m 
particular And I said I have had this sweet revenge 
Speaking with perfect frankness in the name of the 
jicople of the United States I have uttered as the objects 
of this great war ideals, and nothing but ideals, and the 
w ar has been won by that inspiration 

Men were hghting with tense muscle and lowered 
head until they came to realize those things, feeling they 
were lighting for their lives and their country, and when 
these accents of what it was all about reached them 
from \mcrica they lifted their heads, they raised their 
eves to heaven, then they saw men in khaki coming 
across the sea in the spirit of crusaders, and they found 
these were strange men, reckless of danger not only, but 
reckless because they seemed to see something that made 
that danger worth while Men have testified to me m 
h’urope that our men were possessed by something that 
they could only call religious fervor They were not 
like any of the other soldiers. They had vision, they 
had dream, and they were fighting m dream , and fight- 
ing in dream they turned the whole tide of battle, and 
It never came back. And now do you realize that this 
confidence we have established throughout the world 
imposes a burden upon us — if you choose to call it a 
burden. It Is one of those burdens which any nation 
ought to be proud to carry. Any man who resists the 
present tides that run m the world will find himself 
thrown upon a shore so high and barren that it will 
seem as if he had been separated from his human kind 
forever. 

Furope that I left the other day was full of something 
that It had never felt fill its heart so full before It was 
full of hope. The Europe of the second year of the 
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war — the Europe of the third year of the war — was 
sinking to a sort of stubborn desperation They did 
not see any great thing to be achieved even when the 
war should be won They hoped there would be some 
salvage, they hoped they could clear their territories of 
invading armies, they hoped they could set up their 
homes and start their industries afresh But they 
thought It would simply be a resumption of the old 
life that Europe had led — led in fear, led in anxiety, 
led in constant suspicion and watchfulness They never 
dreamed that it would be a Europe of settled peace and 
justified hope And now' these ideals have wrought this 
new magic that all the peoples of h’urope arc buoyed 
up and confident m the spirit ol hope, because they 
believe that we are at the eve of a new age in the world, 
when nations will understand one another, when nations 
will support one another in every just cause, when 
nations will unite every moral and every physical 
strength to sec that right shall prev ail If America were 
at this juncture to fail the world, what would come of 

It? 

I do not mean any disrespect to any other great peo- 
ple when I say that America is the hope of the world. 
And if she does not justify that hope results are unthink- 
able Men will be thrown back upon bitterness of dis- 
appointment not only but bitterness of despair. All 
nations will be set up as hostile camps again; men at 
the peace conference will go home with their heads upon 
their breasts, knowing they have failed — for they were 
bidden not to come home from there until they did some- 
thing more than sign the treaty of peace. Suppose we 
sign the treaty of peace and that it Is the most satisfac- 
tory treaty of peace that the confusing elements of the 
modern world will afford and go home and think about 
our labors we will know that we have left written upon 
the historic table at Versailles, upon which Vergennes 
and Benjamin Franklin wrote their names, nothing but 
a modern scrap of paper, no nations united to defend it, 
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no great forces combined to make it good, no assurance 
given to the downtrodden and fearful people of the 
world that they shall be safe Any man who thinks that 
America will take part in giving the world any such 
rebuff and disappointment as that does not know Amer- 
ita. I invite him to test the sentiments of the Nation 
We set this Nation up to make men free and we did 
not coniine our conception and purpose to America, and 
now we will make men free If we did not do that all 
the fame of America would be gone and all her power 
would be dissipated She would then have to keep her 
power for tliose narrow, selfish, provincial purposes 
which seem so dear to some minds that have no sweep 
beyond the nearest hori/on I should welcome no 
sweeter challenge than that. I have fighting blood in 
me and it is sometimes a delight to let it have scope, 
hut if It IS challenged on this occasion it will be an indul> 
gence. Think of the picture, think of the utter black- 
ness that would fall on the world. America has failed 
America made a little essay at generosity and then with- 
drew. America said, “We are your friends,” but it was 
only for to-day, not for to-morrow America said, 
“Here is our power to vindicate right,” and then next 
day said, “Let right take care of itself and we will take 
care of ourselves." America said, “We set up light to 
lead men along the paths of liberty, but we have low- 
ered It — It IS intended only to light our own path ” 

We set up a great ideal of liberty, and then we said, 
“Liberty is a thing that you must win for yourself” 
Do not call upon us and think of the world that we 
would leave. Do you realize how many new nations 
are going to be set up in the presence of old and pow- 
erful nations in Europe and left there, if left by 
us, without a disinterested friend? Do you believe m 
the Polish cause as I do? Are you going to set up 
Poland, immature, Inexperienced, as yet unorganized, 
and leave her with a circle of armies around her? Do 
you believe m the aspirations of the Czecho-Slovaks and 
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Jugo-Slavs as I do? Do you know how many powers 
would be quick to pounce upon them if there were not 
guarantees of the world behind their liberty^ Have 
you thought of the sufferings of Armenia^ You poured 
out your money to help succor Armenians after they 
suffered. Now set up your strength so that they shall 
never suffer again 

Arrangements of the present peace cannot stand 
a generation unless they are guaranteed by the united 
forces of the civilized world. And if we do not guar- 
antee them can you not see the picture’ Your hearts 
have instructed you where the burden of this war fell 
It did not fall upon national treasuries, it did not fall 
upon the instruments of administration, it did not fall 
upon the resources of nations It fell upon the voiceless 
homes everywhere, where women were toiling in hope 
that their men would come back When I think of the 
homes upon which dull despair would settle if this great 
hope IS disappointed, I should wish for my part neser 
to have had America play any part whatever in this 
attempt to emancipate tlic world. 

But I talk as if there were any question. 1 have no 
more doubt of the verdict of America m this matter 
than I have doubt of the blood that is in me. And so, 
my fellow citizens, I have come back to report progress, 
and 1 do not believe that progress is going to stop 
short of the goal The nations of the world have set 
their heads now to do a great thing, and they are not 
going to slacken their purpose. And Mhen I speak of 
the nations of the world 1 do not speak of the govern- 
ments of the world I speak of peoples who consti- 
tute the nations of the world. They are in the saddle, 
and they are going to see to it that if their present gov- 
ernments do not do their will some other governments 
shall The secret is out, and present governments know 
It There is a great deal of harmony to be got out of 
common knowledge 

There is a great deal of sympathy to be got of living 
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iti the same atmosphere, and except for the differences 
of languages, \\hich puy/Ied my American ear very 
sadiv, I could have believed I Tias at home in France 
or Italy or in England when I was on the streets, when 
I was in the presence of crowds, when I was in great 
halls where men were gathered irrespective of class I 
did not feel quite as much at home there as I do here, 
but I felt that now, at any rate after this storm of war 
had cleared the air men were seeing eye to eye every- 
where and that these were the kind of folks who would 
understand what the kind of folks at home would under- 
stand, that they were thinking the same things 

It IS a great comfort, for one thing, to realize that 
sou all understand the language I am speaking A 
friend of mine said that to talk through an interpreter 
was like witnessing the toinpound fracture of an idea 
Rut the heautv of it is that whatever the impediments 
of the channel of communication the idea is the same, 
that It gets registered, and it gets registered m respon- 
sive hearts and rcieptne purposes. I have come back 
for a strenuous attempt to transact business for a little 
while in America, but I base really come back to say to 
you, in all soberness and honesty, that I have been try- 
ing mv best to speak your thoughts When I sample 
myself I think I find that I am a typical American, and 
if 1 sample deep enough and get down to what prob- 
ably IS the true stuff of the man, then I have hope that 
It IS part of the stuff that is like the other fellow’s at 
home. And, therefore, probing deep m my heart and 
trying to sec things that are right without regard to the 
things that may be debated as expedient, I feel that I 
am mtepreting the purpose and the thought of Amer- 
ica; and in loving America I find I have joined the great 
majority of my fellow men throughout the world 
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ADDRESS or ^^rKOMr 10 A rONrCRPNCr of OOVrRNORS 
AND MA\ORS, CAIIID 10 CONSIDER RKONSIRK- 
TION PROBIEMS, MARCH 3, I919 1 ROM “OFH- 
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1 WISH that I could promise m}sclf the pleasure and 
the profit of taking part in your deliberations I 
find that nothing deliberate is permitted me since mv 
return I have been trying, under the guidance of my 
secretary, Mr Tumulty, to do a month’s work in a 
week, and I am hoping that not all of it has been done 
badly, but inasmuch as there is a necessary pressure 
upon my time I know that you will excuse me from 
taking a part in your conference, much as I should be 
profited by doing so 

My pleasant duty is to bid you a very hearty welcome 
and to express my gratification that so many executives 
of cities and of States have found the time and the 
inclination to come together on the very important mat* 
ter we have to discuss The primary duty of caring for 
our people in the intimate matters that we want to dis- 
cuss here, of course, falls upon the States and upon the 
municipalities, and the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment IS to do what it is trying to do in a conference of 
this sort — draw the executive minds of the country to- 
gether so that they may profit by each other’s sugges- 
tions and plans, and so that we may offer our services 
to coordinate their efforts in any way that they may 
deem it wise to coordinate In other words, it is the 
privilege of the Federal Government in matters of this 
sort to be the servants of the executives of the States 
and municipalities and counties, and we shall perform 
that duty with the greatest pleasure if you will guide us 
with your suggestions 
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I hope tli.it tlic (iisLussions of this conference will 
t.ikc .IS wule a scope as vou think necessary We are 
not met to discuss any single or narrow subject We 
.ire met to discuss the proper method of restoring all 
the labor conditions of the country to a normal basis 
.IS soon as possible, and to effecting such fresh alloca- 
tions of labor and industry as the circumstances may 
make necessary I think I can testify from what I have 
seen on the other side of the water that we are more 
lortunate than other nations in respect to these great 
problems Our industries have been disturbed and 
disorganized — disorganized as compared with a peace 
basis, \ erv seriously, indeed, by the war, but not so seri- 
ously as the industries of other countries , and it seems 
to me, therefore, that we should approach these prob- 
lems that we arc about to discuss with a good deal of 
confidence — with a good deal of confidence that if we 
have a common purpose we can realize that common 
pill pose without serious or insurmount.able difficulties 

I he thing that has impressed me most, gentlemen, 
not only m the recent weeks when I have been in confer- 
ence on the other side of the water, hut for many months 
before I went across the water, was this* We arc at 
last learning that the business of government is to take 
counsel for the average man. We are at last learning 
that the whole matter of the prosperity of peoples runs 
down into the great body of the men and women who 
do the work of the world, and that the process of 
guidance is not completed bv the mere success of great 
enterprises — it is completed only by the standard of 
the benefit that it confers upon those who in the obscure 
ranks of life contribute to the success of those enter- 
prises. The hearts of the men and women and children 
of the world are stirred now in a way that has never 
been known before They are not only stirred by their 
individual circumstances, but they are beginning to get 
a vision of what the general circumstances of the world 
•re, and there is for the first time in history an mtema- 
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tional sympathy which is quick and vital — a sympathy 
which does not display itself merely in the contact of 
Governments, but displays itself in the silent inter- 
course of sympathy between great bodies that consti- 
tute great nations, and the significance of a conference 
like this IS that we are expressing m it, and will, I be- 
lieve, express in the results of this conference, our con- 
sciousness that we are servants of this great silent mass 
of people who constitute the United States, and that as 
their servants it is our business, as it is our privilege, 
to find out how we can best assist m making their lives 
what they wish them to be, giving them the opportuni- 
ties that they ought to have, assisting by public counsel 
in the private affairs upon which the happiness of men 
depends 

And so I am the more distressed that I cannot take 
part m these councils because my present business is to 
understand what plain men everywhere want It is per- 
fectly understood in Pans that we are not meeting there 
as the masters of anybody — ^that we are meeting there 
as the servants of, I believe it is, about 700,000,000 
people, and that unless we show that we understand the 
business of servants we will not satisfy them and we will 
not accomplish the peace of the world, and that if we 
show that we want to serve any interest but theirs we 
will have become candidates for the most lasting dis- 
credit that will ever attach to men in history. And so 
It is with this profound feeling of the significance of 
the things you are undertaking that I bid you welcome, 
because I believe you have come together in the spirit 
which I have tried to indicate, and that we will together 
concert methods of cooperation and individual action 
which will really accomplish what we wish to see accom- 
plished in steadying and easing and facilitating the 
whole labor processes of the United States 



METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE SPEECH 


ADDRESS AT A Pl’BI IC MPLIINO IN NI W YORK CITY, ON 
THE EVE OF HIS DEPART! RF I OR EUROPE, MARCH 
4, 1919 FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMFNr PUBLICA- 
TION IN MR Wilson’s i ilfs. 

1 ACCEPT the intimation of the air just played ^ I 
will not come back ** ’til it’s o\ er, over there ” And 
yet I pray God in the interests of peace of the world 
that that may be soon. 

The first thing that I am going to tell the people on 
♦■he other side of the water is that an overwhelming 
majority of the American people is m favor of the 
League of Nations I know that that is true I have 
had unmistakable intimations of it from all parts of 
the country, and the voice rings true m every case I 
account myself fortunate to speak here under the un- 
usual circumstances of this evening. I am happy to 
associate myself with Mr. Taft in this great cause He 
has displayed an elevation of \iew and devotion to pub- 
lic duty which is beyond praise 
And I am the more happy because this means that this 
IS not a party issue No party has a right to appropri- 
ate this issue and no party will in the long run dare 
oppose it 

We have listened to $0 clear and admirable an exposi- 
tion ^ of many of the main features of the proposed cov- 
enant of the League of Nations that it is perhaps not 
necessary for me to discuss in any particular way the 
contents of the document I will seek rather to give you 
Its setting I do not know when I have been more im- 
pressed than by the conferences of the commission set up 
by the conference of peace to draw up the covenant for 

’“Over There” 

*Mr Taft*! address preceding tlut uf the Piesident 
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a League of Nations The representatives of fourteen 
nations sat around that boaid — not young men, not men 
inexperienced in the affairs of their own countries, not 
men inexperienced in the politics of the world — and the 
inspiring influence of every meeting was the concurrence 
of purpose on the part of all those men to come to an 
agreement and an effective working agreement with re- 
gard to this league of the civili7ed world 

There was a conviction in the whole impulse, there 
was conviction of more thin one sort, there was the 
conviction that this thing ought to be done, and there 
was also the conviction tliat not a man there would ven- 
ture to go home and say that he h ui not tried to do it 
Mr Taft has set a picture for you of what failure of 
this great purpose would mean We have been hearing 
for all these weary months that this agony of war has 
lasted of the sinister purpose of the Central Empires 
and we have made maps of the course that they meant 
their conquests to take Where did the lines of that map 
lie, of that central line that we used to call from Bremen 
to Bagdad^ 'They lay through these very regions to 
which Mr, Taft has called your attention, but they lay 
then through a united empire The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, whose integrity Germany was bound to respect 
as her ally, lay in the path of that line of conquest, the 
Turkish Empire, whose interests she professed to make 
her own, lay in the direct path that she intended to 
tread And now what has happened? The Austro 
Hungarian Empire has gone to pieces and the Turkish 
Empire has disappeared, and the nations that effe^ed 
that great result — for it was the result of liberation— 
are now responsible as the trustees of the assets of those 
great nations. You not only would have weak nations 
lying in this path, but you would have nations in which 
that old poisonous seed of intrigue could be planted widk 
the certainty that the crop would be abundant, and <Mte 
of the things that the League of Nations is intended to 
watch IS the course of intrigue Intrigue cannot stand 







publicity, and if the League of Nations were nothing but 
a great debating sotiety it would kill intrigue 

It IS one of the agreements of this covenant that it is 
the tnendly right of e\cry nation a member of the 
I eague to call attention to anything that it thinks will 
disturb the peace of the world, no matter where that 
thing IS occurring 'I here is no subject that may touch 
the peace of the world which is e\empt from inquiry 
and discussion, and 1 think everybody here present will 
agree with me tiiat CJermany would never have gone to 
war It she had permitted the world to discuss the aggres- 
sion upon Serbia for a single week The British Foreign 
Othce pleaded that there might be a day or two delay 
so that representatu es of the nations of Europe could 
get together and discuss the possibilities of a settlement 
(lermany did not dare permit a day’s discussion You 
know wliat happened bo soon as the world realized 
that an outlaw was at large the nations began, one by 
one, to draw together against her We know for cer- 
tainty that if Germany had thought for a moment that 
(ireat Britain would go in with France and Russia she 
never would have undertaken the enterprise, and the 
League of Nations is meant as notice to all outlaw na- 
tions that not only Great Britain but the United States 
and the rest of the world will go in to check enterprises 
of that sort And so the League of Nations is nothing 
more nor less than the covenant that the world will 
always maintain the standards which it has now vindi- 
cated by some of the most precious blood ever spilt 
The liberated peoples of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire and of the Turkish Empire call out to us for this 
thing. It has not arisen in the councils of statesmen. 
Europe is a bit sick at heart at this very moment because 
It sees that the statesmen have had no vision and that 
the only vision has been the vision of the people Those 
who suffer see. Those against whom wrong is wrought 
know how desirable is the right of the righteous Na- 
tions that have long been under the heel of Austria, 
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that have long cowered before the German, that have 
long suffered the indescribable agonies of being gov- 
erned by the Turk, have called out to the world genera- 
tion aftei generation for justice, liberation, and succor, 
and no cabinet in the world has heard them Private 
organisations, pitying hearts, philanthropic men and 
women, have poured out their treasure in order to 
lelieve these sufferings, but no nation has said to the 
nations responsible, “You must stop, this thing is intol- 
erable and we will not permit it ” And the vision has 
been with the people My friends, I wish you would 
reflect upon this proposition, the vision as to what is 
necessary for great i eforms has seldom come from the 
top in the nations of the world. It has come from the 
need and aspiration and self-assertion of great bodies 
of men who meant to be free And I can explain some 
of the criticisms which have been leveled against this 
great enterprise only by the supposition that men who 
utter the criticisms have never felt the great pulse of 
the heart of the world 

And I am ama/ed — not alarmed but amared — that 
there should be in some quarters such a comprehensive 
Ignorance of the state of the world These gentlemen 
do not know what the mind of men is just now Every- 
body else does I do not know where they have been 
closeted, I do not know by what influences they have 
been blinded, but I do know they have been separated 
from the general currents of the thought of mankind 

And I want to utter this solemn warning, not in the 
way of a threat, the forces of the world do not threaten, 
they operate. The great tides of the world do not give 
notice that they are going to rise and run , they rise in 
their majesty and overwhelming might, and those who 
stand m the way are overwhelmed Now the heart of 
the world is awake and the heart of the world must be 
satisffed Do not let yourselves suppose for a moment 
that uneasiness in the populations of Europe is due en- 
tirely to economic causes or economic motives; some- 
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thing very much deeper underlies it all than that They 
see that their Governments have never been able to 
defend them against intrigue or aggression, and that 
there is no force of foresight or of prudence in any mod- 
ern cabinet to stop war And therefore they say, “There 
must be some fundamental cause for this,” and the fun- 
damental cause they are beginning to perceive to be that 
nations have stoo<! singly or in little jealous groups 
against each other, fostering prejudice, increasing the 
danger of war rather than concerting measures to pre- 
vent It; and that if there is right in the world, if there 
is justice m the world, there is no reason why nations 
should be divided in support of justice 

They are, therefore, saying if you really believe that 
there is a right, if you really believe that wars ought 
to be stopped, stop thinking about the rival interests 
of nations and think about men and women and chil- 
dren throughout the world Nations are not made to 
afford distinction to their rulers by way of success in 
the maneuvers of politics, nations are meant, if they are 
meant for anything, to make the men, women, and chil- 
dren in them secure and happy and prosperous, and no 
nation has the right to set up its special interests against 
the interests and benefits of mankind, least of all this 
great Nation which we love. It was set up for the 
benefit of mankind , it was set up to illustrate the high- 
est ideals and to achieve the highest aspirations of 
men who wanted to be free, and the world — the world 
of tCK]ay-~>believe8 that and counts on us, and would 
be thrown back into the blackness of despair if we 
deserted it. 

I have tried once and again, my fellow citizens, to 
say to little circles of friends or to larger bodies what 
seems to be the real hope of the peoples of Europe, and 
I tell you frankly 1 have not been able to do so, because 
when the thought tries to crowd itself into speech the 
profound emotion of the thing is too much , speech will 
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not carry I have felt the tragedy of the hope of those 
suffering peoples 

It IS a tragedy because it is a hope which cannot be 
realized in its perfection , and yet I have felt besides its 
tragedy its compulsion, its compulsion upon every living 
man to exercise every influence that he has to the utmost 
to see that as little as possible of that hope is disap- 
pointed, because if men cannot now, after this agony of 
bloody sweat, come to their self-possession and see how 
to regulate the affairs of the world we viill sink back 
into a period of struggle m which there will be no hope 
and therefore no mercy There can be no mercy where 
there is no hope, for why should you spare another 5 f 
you yourself expect to perish ? Why should you be piti- 
ful if you can get no pity? Why should you be just if, 
upon every hand, you are put upon? 

There is another thing which I think the critics of this 
covenant have not observed They not only have not 
observed the temper of the world but they have not even 
observed the temper of those splendid boys in khaki 
that they sent across the seas I have had the proud 
consciousness of the reflected glory of those boys be- 
cause the Constitution made me their commander-in- 
chief, and they have taught me some lessons. When we 
went into the war we went into it on the basis of declara- 
tions which It was my privilege to utter because I be- 
lieved them to be an interpretation of the purpose and 
thought of the people of the United States 

And those boys went over there with the feeling that 
they were sacredly bound to the realization of those 
ideals , that they were not only going over there to beat 
Germany, they were not going over there merely with 
resentment in their hearts against a particular outlaw 
nation, but that they were crossing those 3,000 miles 
of sea m order to show to Europe that the United 
States, when it became necessary, would go anywhere 
where the rights of mankind were threatened. They 
would not sit still in the trenches They would not be 
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restrained by the prudence of experienced continental 
commanders They thought they had come over there 
to do a particular thing, and they were going to do it 
and do it at once And just as soon as that rush of spirit 
as well as the rush of body came in contact with the lines 
of the enemy they began to break, and they continued to 
break until the end They continued to break, my fel- 
low citi/ens, not merely because of the physical force of 
those lusty youngsters but because of the irresistible 
spiritual force of the armies of the United States It 
was that that they felt. It was that that awed them 
It was that that made them feel if these youngsters ever 
got a foothold they could never be dislodged, and that 
therefore e\cry foot of ground that they won was per- 
manently won for the liberty of mankind 

And do jou suppose that, having felt that crusading 
spirit of these youngsters who went over there not to 
glorify America but to serve their fellow men, I am 
going to permit mvself for one moment to slacken in 
my effort to be worthy of them and of their caused 
What 1 said at the opening 1 said with a deeper mean- 
ing than perhaps you have caught, 1 do not mean to 
come back until it’s over over there, and it must not be 
over until the nations of the world are assured of the 
permanency of peace. 

Gentlemen on this side of the water would be 
very much profited by getting into communication with 
some gentlemen on the other side of the water We 
sometimes think, my fellow citizens, that the experi- 
enced statesmen of European nations are an unusually 
hardheaded set of men, by which we generally mean, 
although we do not admit it, they are a bit cynical , they 
say “This is a practical world,” by which you always 
mean that it is not an ideal world; that they do not 
believe things can be settled upon an ideal basis Well, 
I never came into intimate contact with them before, 
but if they used to be that way they are not that way 
now. They have been subdued, if that was once their 
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temper, by the awful significance of recent events and 
the awful importance of what is to ensue, and there is 
not one of them with whom 1 have come in contact 
who does not feel he cannot in conscience return to his 
people from Pans unless he has done his utmost to do 
something more than attach his name to a treaty of 
peace Every man m that conference knows the treaty 
of peace in itself will be inoperative, as Mr Taft has 
said, without this constant support and energy of a great 
organiration such as is supplied by the League of 
Nations 

And men who, when I first went over there, were 
skeptical of the possibility of forming a league of na> 
tions, admitted that if we could but form it it would 
be an invaluable instrumentality through which to secure 
the operation of the various parts of the treaty, and 
when that treaty comes back gentlemen on this side will 
find the Covenant not only in it, but so many threads of 
the treaty tied to the covenant that you cannot dissect 
the covenant from the treaty without destroying the 
whole vital structure. The structure of peace will not 
be vital without the League of Nations, and no man is 
going to bring back a cadaver with him. 

I must say that I have been puzzled by some of the 
criticisms — not by the criticisms themselves — can un> 
derstand them perfectly even when there was no foun> 
dation for them — ^but by the fact of the criticism. 1 
cannot imagine how these gentlemen can live and not 
live in the atmosphere of the world. X cannot imagine 
how they can live and not be in contact with the events 
of their times, and I particularly cannot imagme how 
they can be Americans and set up a doctrine of careful 
selfishness thought out to the last detaiL I have heard 
no counsel of generosity in dheir critkiMn. I have 
heard no constmedva ragsestion. I have heard notbiiig 
except, *'Will it not be dangerous to us to help die 
world?” It would be fatal to ua not to help it. 

Prom beiiqi: what I will vmture to eall tin flBOUi>ta* 
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rnous and the most powerful nation in the world, we 
would of a sudden have become the most contemptible 
So I did not need to be told, as I have been told, that 
the people of the United States would support this 
Covenant I am an American and I knew they would 
What a sweet revenge it is upon the world They 
laugheil at us ome. they thought we did not mean our 
professions of principle They thought so until April 
of 1917 It was hardly credible to them that we would 
do more than semi a few men over and go through the 
fomis of helping, and when they saw multitudes hasten- 
ing across the sea, and saw what those multitudes were 
eager to ilo when they got to the other side, they stood 
at ama/e and said, “The thing is real, this nation is the 
friend of mankind as it said it was ” The enthusiasm, 
the hope, the trust, the confidence in the future bred by 
that change of view are indescribable Take an mdi- 
\ idual American and you may often find him selfish and 
confined to his special interests, but take the American 
in the mass and he is willing to die for an ideal The 
sweet recengc therefore is this, that we believed in 
righteousness and now we are ready to make the su- 
preme saenhee for it, the supreme sacrifice of throwing 
III our fortunes with the fortunes of men everywhere 

Mr 'I'aft was speaking of Washington’s utterance 
about entangling alliances, and if he will permit me to 
say so, he put the exactly right interpretation upon what 
Washington said, the interpretation that is inevitable 
if you read what lie said, as most of these gentlemen do 
not. And the thing that he longed for was just what 
we are now about to supply: an arrangement which will 
disentangle all the alliances in the world. 

Nothing entangles, nothing enmeshes a man except 
a selfish combination with somebody else Nothing en- 
tangles a nation, hampers it, binds it, except to enter 
into a combination with some other nation against the 
other nations of the world. And this great disentangle- 
ment of all alliances is now to he accomplished by this 
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Covenant, because one of the Covenants is that no 
nation shall enter into any relationship with another 
nation inconsistent with the covenants of the League 
Nations Nations promise not to have alliances 
Nation promise not to make combinations against each 
other Nations agree there shall be but one combina- 
tion, and that is the combination of all against the 
wrongdoer 

And so I am going back to my task on the other side 
with renewed vigor. I had not forgotten w'hat the spirit 
of the American people is But I have been immensely 
refreshed by coming in contact with it again I did not 
know how good home felt until I got here 

The only place a man can feel at home is where 
nothing has to be explained to him Nothing has to be 
explained to me in America, least of all the sentiment of 
the American people I mean, about great fundamental 
things like this There are many differences of judg- 
ment as to policy — and perfectly legitimate Sometimes 
profound differences of judgment, but those are not 
differences of sentiment, those are not differences of 
purpose, those arc not differences of ideals And the 
advantage of not having to have anything explained to 
you IS that you recognize a wrong explanation when you 
hear it 

In a certain rather abandoned part of the frontier 
at one time it was said they found a man who told the 
truth, he was not found telling it, but he could tell it 
when he heard it. And I think I am in that situation 
with regard to some of the criticisms I have heard 
They do not make any impression on me because 1 know 
there is no medium that will transmit them, that the 
sentiment of the country is proof against such narrow- 
ness and such selfishness as that 1 commend these gen- 
tlemen to communion with their fellow citizens. 

What are we to say, then, as to the future? I think, 
my fellow citizens, that we can look forward to it with 
great confidence. I have heard cheering news since 1 
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came to tins sule of the w iter about the progress that 
IS being made in Pans towards the discussion and clarifi- 
cation of a great many difficult matters, and I believe 
settlements will begin to be made rather rapidly from 

this time on at those conferences. But what I believe 

what I know as well as believe — is this* that the men 
engaged in those conferences are gathering heart as they 
go, not losing it. that they .ire finding community of 
purpose, community of ideal to an extent that perhaps 
they did not expect, and that amidst all the inter- 
play of influence — because it is infinitely complicated — 
amidst all the interplay of influence, there is a forward 
movement which is running towards the right Men 
have at last perceived that the only permanent thing 
in the world is the right, and that a wrong settlement 
is bound to be a temporary settlement for the very best 
reason of all, that it ought to be a temporary settlement, 
and the spirits of men will rebel against it, and the spir- 
its of men are now in the saddle. 

When 1 was m Italy, a little limping group of wounded 
Italian soldiers sought an interview with me I could 
not conjecture what it was they were going to say to me, 
and with the greatest simplicity, with touching sim- 
plicity, they presented me with a petition in favor of 
the League of Nations 

Their wounded limbs, their impaired vitality, were 
the only argument they brought with them. It was a 
simple request that I lend all the influence that I might 
happen to have to relieve future generations of the sacri- 
fices that they had been obliged to make. That appeal 
has remained in my mind as I have ridden along the 
streets in European capitals and heard cries of the 
crowd, cries for the League of Nations from lips of peo- 
ple who, I venture to say, had no particular notion of 
how It was to be done, who were not ready to propose 
a plan for a League of Nations, but whose hearts said 
that something by way of a combination of all men 
everywhere must come out of this. As we drove along 
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country roads weak old women would come out and hold 
flowers to us Why should they hold flowers up to 
strangers from across the Atlantic^ Only because they 
believed that we were the messengers of friendship and 
of hope, and these flowers were their humble offerings 
of gratitude that friends from so great a distance should 
have brought them so great a hope 

It IS inconceivable that we should disappoint them, 
and we shall not The day will come when men in Amer- 
ica will look back with swelling hearts and rising pride 
that they should have been privileged to make the sacri- 
fice which it was necessary to make in order to combine 
their might and their moral power with the cause of 
justice for men of every kind everywhere 

God give us the strength and vision to do it wisely 
God give us the privilege of knowing that we did it 
without counting the cost, and because we were true 
Americans, lovers of liberty and of right 



DELIBFRATli OBSTRUCTION IN THE 
SENATE 


SfATFMRNT ISSl I » I POM THE ADJOURNMPNT OP CON- 
GRISS, MARCH 4, 19I9 IROM “OFFICIAL U S 
BULLtllM,” NO 552 

A CiROI^P of men in the Senate have deliberately 
cho&en to embarrass the administration of the 
Government, to imperil the financial interests of the 
railway systems of the country, and to make arbitrary 
use ol powers intended to be employed m the interests 
ot the people. 

It IS phtinly my present duty to attend the Peace 
Conference in Pans It is also my duty to be m close 
contact with the public business during a session of the 
Congress I must make my choice between these two 
duties, and 1 confidently hope that the people of the 
country will think that I am making the right choice 
It IS not in the interest of the right conduct of public 
affairs that I should call the Congress in special session 
while it IS impossible for me to be in Washington, be- 
cause of a more pressing duty elsewhere, to cooperate 
with the Houses. 

1 take it for granted that the men who have ob- 
structed and prevented the passage of necessary legisla- 
tion have taken all of this into consideration and are 
willing to assume the responsibility of the impaired 
efficiency of the government and the embarrassed 
finances of the country during the time of my enforced 
absence. 
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LEAGUE AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
TREATY OF PEACE 

STATEMENT ISSUCD IN PARIS,* MARCH 1 5, I919 FROM 
ORIGINAL IN MR WILSON’s FILES 

T he President said to-day that the decision made 
at the Peace Conference at its plenary session, 
January 25, 1919, to the effect that the establishment 
of a League of Nations should be made an integral 
part of the Treaty of Peace, t$ of final force and that 
there is no basis whatever for the reports that a change 
in this decision was contemplated 

The resolution on the League of Nations, adopted 
January 25, 1919, at the plenary session of the Peace 
Conference, was as follows 

I It IS essential to the maintenance of the world settlement, which 
the associated nations are now met to establish, that a League of 
Nations be created to promote international cooperation, to insure 
the fulfillment of accepted international obligations, and to provide 
safeguards against war 

2 This League should be treated as an integral part of the 
general Treaty of Peace, and should be open to every civihred 
nation which can be relied upon to promote its objects 
3 The members of the League should penoditally meet in inter- 
national conference, and should have a permanent organization and 
secretariat to carry on the business of the League in the interval 
between the conferences 

^ For full account of the origin of this ititement, tee ffti 

ton and World vu! i, chap avii, by Ray Stannard Baker 
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rRClNC; MR LLOYD CFORGE TO REMAI> 
IN PARIS 

l<»iNr niiiR TO nu ivGU<in prime minister 
MVRCH 17, 1919 from “OIFICIAL U S BULLS 
UN,” NO 566 

D ear mr prime minister 

It seems to us imperative, m order that the work 
may wait no longer for peace th in is actually unavoid 
able, that you should remain in Pans until the chie) 
(jiRstions connected with the peace are settled, and we 
earnestly hcg that you will do so If you can arrange 
to remain for another two weeks we hope and believe 
that this alkimportant result can be attained 

We write this with a full comprehension of the very 
urgent matters that are calling you to England, and 
with a vivid consciousness of the sacrifices we are asking 
V ou to make 

Sincerely yours, 

Woodrow Wilson, 

G O Clemenceau, 

L Orlando 
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DEFENSE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
COMMISSION 


STATEMLNT ISSUED IN PARIS, MARCH 27, I919 FROM 
ORIGINAL IN MR WILSON’s FILES. 

I N VIEW of the very surprising impression which 
seems to exist in some quarters that it is the dis- 
cussions of the Commission on the League of Nations 
that are delaying the final formulation of peace, I am 
very glad to take the opportunity of reporting that the 
conclusions of this commission were the first to be laid 
before the Plenary Conference They were reported 
on February 14, and the world has had a full month in 
which to discuss every feature of the draft Covenant 
then submitted. During the last few days the commis- 
sion has been engaged in an effort to take advantage of 
the cntiQsms which the publication of the Covenant 
has fortunately drawn out. A committee of the com- 
mission has also had the advantage of a conference 
with representatives of the neutral nations, who are 
evidencing a very deep interest and a practically unani- 
mous desire to allign themselves with the League The 
revised Covenant is now practically finished It is in 
the hands of a committee for the final process of draft- 
ing and will almost immediately be presented a second 
time to the public. 

The conferences of the commission have invariably 
been held at times when they could not interfere wiw 
the consultation of those who have undertaken to 
formulate the general coitdiusioiia of the Coaferenlee 
srith regard to the many odier complicated prcibleiili 
of peace, so that the members of the commlssiimi «ato> 
grandate themaelvm on the Imt dhat no parr ol tiMr 
oaafesoaees has ever in t er p ose d any lonaerf dMUiyi 
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ITALIAN CLAIMS ON THE ADRIATIC 


MIMORANDXM SIN I TO THI- ITALIAN DI LEGATION T 
TUI PI Aft (ONFIRFNft, APRII I4, I919, MAD 
PIBIK APRII 30, 1919 1 ROM ORIGINAL IN Ml 

WILSON’S FILES 

T HLRL no question to which I have given mor 
careful or anxious thought than I have given t 
this, because in common with all my colleagues it is m 
earnest desire to see the utmost justice done to Italj 
Throughout my consideration of it, however, I have fel 
that there was one matter m which 1 had no choice an> 
could wish to have none 

I felt bound to square every conclusion that I shoul 
reach ns accurately as possible with the fourteen pnno 
pies of peace which I set forth in my address to th 
Congress of the United States on the eighth of January 
1918, and in subsequent addresses 
These fourteen points and the principles laid dowi 
in the subsequent addresses were formally adopted, witl 
only a single reservation, by the Powers associate! 
against Germany, and will constitute the basis of peao 
with Germany 1 do not feel at liberty to suggest om 
basis for peace with Germgpy and another for peaci 
with Austria. 

It will be remembered that in reply to a communica 
tion from the Austrian Government offering to cntci 
into negotiations for an armistice and peace on the basi' 
of the fourteen points to which 1 have alluded, I saic 
that there was one matter to which those points nc 
longer applied. 

They had demanded autonomy for the several State: 
which had constituted parts of the Austro-Hunganar 
Empire, and 1 pointed out that it must now be left tc 
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the choice of the people of those several countries what 
their destiny and political relations should be 

They have chosen, with the sympathy of the whole 
world, to be set up as independent States Their com- 
plete separation from Austria and the consequent com- 
plete dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire has 
given a new aspect and significance to the settlements 
which must be effected with regard at any rate to the 
eastern boundaries of Italy 

Personally, I am quite willing that Italy should be 
accorded along the whole length of her northern fron- 
tier and wherever she comes into contact with Austrian 
territory all that was accorded her in the so-called Pact 
of London, but I am of the clear opinion that the Pact 
of London can no longer apply to the settlement of her 
eastern boundaries 

The line drawn in the Pact of London was conceived 
for the purpose of establishing an absolutely adequate 
frontier of safety for Italy against any possible hostility 
or aggression on the part of Austria-Hungary. But 
Austria-Hungary no longer exists 

These eastern frontiers will touch countries stripped 
of the military and naval power of Austria, set up in 
entire independence of Austria, and organired for the 
purpose of satisfying legitimate national aspirations, 
and created States not hostile to the new European 
order, but arising out of it, interested in its mainte- 
nance, dependent upon the cultivation of friendships, 
and bound to a common policy of peace and accommo- 
dation by the covenants of the League of Nations 
It IS with these facts in mind that I have approached 
the Adriatic question It is commonly agreed, and I 
very heartily adhere to the agreement, that the ports of 
Trieste and Pola, and with them the greater part of the 
Istrian Peninsula, should be ceded to Italy, her eastern 
frontier running along the natural strategic line estab- 
lished by the physical conformation of the country, a 
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line '(vhich it has been attempted to draw with some 
dejjrte of accuracy on the attached map 

Within this line on the Italian side will he consider 
able bodies of non-ltalian population, but their fortunes 
are so naturally linked by the nature of the country 
Itself with the fortunes of the Italian people that I 
think their inclusion is fully justified 

There would be no such justification, in my judgment, 
in including I*iume or any part of the coast lying to the 
south of Fiumc within the boundaries of the Italian 
kingdom. 

iMume IS by situation and by all the circumstances 
of Its development not an Italian but an international 
port, serving the countries to the east and north of the 
(lulf of Flume Just because it is an international port 
and cannot with justice be subordinated to any one 
sovereignty it is my clear judgment that it should enjoy 
a very considerable degree of genuine autonomy and 
that, while it should be included no doubt within the 
customs system of the new Jugo>SIav State, it should 
nevertheless be left free in its own interest and in the 
interest of the States lying about it to devote itself to 
the service of the commerce which naturally and inevi- 
tably seeks an outlet or inlet at its port. 

The States which it serves will be new States. They 
will need to have complete confidence in their access to 
an outlet on the sea. The friendships and the connec- 
tions of the future will largely depend upon such an 
arrangement as I have suggested; and friendship, co- 
operation, freedom of action, must underlie every ar- 
rangement of peace if peace is to be lasting 

I believe that there will be common agreement that 
the Island of Llssa should be ceded to Italy and that 
she should retain the port of Volna. I believe that it 
will be generally agreed that the fortifications which 
the Austrian Government established upon the islands 
near the eastern coast of the Adriatic should be perma- 
nently dismantled under international guarantees, and 
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that the disarmament which is to be arranged under the 
League of Nations should limit the States on the east- 
ern coast of the Adriatic to only such minor naval forces 
as are necessary for policing the waters of the islands 
and the coast 

These are the conclusions to which I am forced by 
the compulsion of the understandings which underlay 
the whole initiation of the present peace No other 
conclusions seem to me susceptible of being rendcied 
consistent with these understandings They were un- 
derstandings accepted by the whole world, and bear 
with peculiar compulsion upon the United States because 
the privilege was accorded her of taking the initiative 
in bringing about the negotiations for peace and her 
pledges underlie the whole difficult business 

And certainly Italy obtains under such a settlement 
the great histone objects which her people have so long 
had m mind The historical wrongs inflicted upon her 
by Austria-Hungary and by a long senes of unjust 
transactions which I hope will before long sink out of 
the memory of man are completely redressed. Nothing 
IS denied her which will complete her national unity 

Here and there upon the islands of the Adriatic and 
upon the eastern coast of that sea there are settlements 
containing large Italian elements of population, but 
the pledges under which the new States enter the family 
of nations will abundantly safeguard the liberty, the 
development, and all the just rights of national or racial 
minorities, and back of these safeguards will always lie 
the watchful and sufficient authority of the League of 
Nations 

And at the very outset we shall have avoided the 
fatal error of making Italy’s nearest neighbors on the 
east her enemies and nursing just such a sense of in- 
justice as has disturbed the peace of Europe for genera- 
tions together and played no small part in bringing on 
the terrible conflict through which we have just passed. 



IWIIING rilh (.hRMANS TO VERSAILLES 

1 IRSl r»I 1 H'JAI ANNOl N<IMINM OF 1 IIF t OUNCIL OF 

loiRMAm m III! pRjsiniNr OF ihi united 

SIAlIh, AFRII 14, 1919 IROMORIGINAI IN MR 
\M 1 son's mil., lORRItllD B\ HIM IN HIS OWN 
IIAN'O 

IN Vli’AV of the f.ut that the questions which must 
* he settled in the peace with (fcrmany have been 
brought so near complete solution that they can now 
quickly he put throuffh the hnat process of drafting, 
those ft ho have been most constantly in conference 
about them have decided to advise that the German 
plenipotentiaries be invited to meet representatives of 
the associated Ivclligerent nations at Versailles on the 
tftcnty-hfth of April 

'{ his docs not mean that the many other questions 
connected with the general peace settlement will be in- 
terrupted or that their consideration, which has long 
been under way, will be retarded On the contrary. 
It IS expected that rapid progress will now be made with 
those questions, so that they may also presently be 
expected to be ready for hnal settlement. It is hoped 
that the questions most directly affecting Italy, espe- 
cially the Adriatic question, can now be brought to a 
speedy agreement '1 he Adriatic question will be given 
for the time precedence over other questions and 
pressed by continual study to its linal stage. 

I'he settlements that belong especially to the treaty 
with Germany will in this way be got out of the way at 
the same time that all other settlements are being 
brought to a complete formulation. It is realized that 
though this process must be followed, all the questions 
of the present great settlement are parts of a single 
whole. 
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STATEMENT ISSLLD AT PARIS,' APRII 23, I9I9 FROM 
ORIGINAL IN MR WILSON’S FILES 

I N VIEW of the capital importance of the questions 
affected, and in order to throw all possible light 
upon what is involved in their settlement I hope that 
the following statement will contribute to the final 
formation of opinion and to a satisfactory solution 
When Italy entered the war she entered upon the 
basis of a definite, but private, understanding with Great 
Britain and France, now known as the Pact of London. 
Since that time the whole face of circumstance has been 
altered Many other powers, great and small, have 
entered the struggle, with no knowledge of that private 
understanding The Austro-Hungarian Empire, then 
the enemy of Europe, and at whose expense the Pact of 
London was to be kept in the event of victory, has gone 
to pieces and no longer exists Not only that The 
several parts of that Empire, it is now agreed by Italy 
and all her associates, are to be erected into indepen- 
dent states and associated m a League of Nations, not 
with those who were recently our enemies, but with Italy 
herself and the powers that stood with Italy in the great 
war for liberty We are to establish their liberty as 
well as our own They arc to be among the smaller 
states whose interests are henceforth to be as scrupu- 
lously safeguarded as the interests of the most power- 
ful states 

The war was ended, moreover, by proposing to Ger- 
many an armistice and peace which should be founded 
on certain clearly defined principles which should set up 
a new order of right and justice Upon those principles 

'For full account of the origin and resultt of thi« itatement, lee 
fFoodrow WtUon and World Soiilrmint^ vol ii» chap xzaiiy by Ray 
Stannard Baker 
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the peace with (icrmany has been conceived, not only, 
but formulated I'pon those principles it will be exe- 
cuted We cannot ask the great body of powers to 
propose and effect peace with Austria and establish a 
new basis of independence and right m the states which 
originally constituted the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and m the states of the Balkan group on principles of 
another kind We must apply the same principles to 
the settlement of Europe in those quarters that we have 
applied in the peace with Germany It was upon the 
explicit avowal of those principles that the initiative 
for peace was taken It is upon them that the whole 
structure of peace must rest 

If those principles are to be adhered to, Fiume must 
serve as the outlet and inlet of the commerce, not of 
Italy, hut of the lands to the north and northeast of that 
port: Hungary, Bohemia, Rumania, and the states of 
the new Jugoslavic group To assign Fiume to Italy 
would be to create the feeling that we had deliberately 
put the port upon which all these countries chiefly de- 
pend for their access to the Mediterranean in the hands 
of a power of which it did not form an integral part and 
whose sovereignty, if set up there, must inevitably seem 
foreign, not domestic or identihed with the commercial 
and industrial life of the regions which the port must 
serve It is for that reason, no doubt, that Fiume was 
not included in the Pact of London but there deflnitely 
assigned to the Croatians 

And the reason why the line of the Pact of London 
swept about many of the islands of the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic and around the portion of the Dalma- 
tian coast which lies most open to that sea was not only 
that here and there on those islands and here and there 
on that coast there are bodies of people of Italian blood 
and connection, but also, and no doubt chiefly, because 
It was felt that it was necessary for Italy to have a foot- 
hold amidst the channels of the eastern Adriatic in 
order that she might make her own coasts safe against 
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the naval aggression of Austria-Hungary But Austria- 
Hungary no longer exists It is proposed that the 
fortifications which the Austrian government con- 
structed there shall be rared and permanently de- 
stroyed It IS part, also, of the new plan of European 
order which centers in the League of Nations that the 
new states erected there shall accept a limitation of 
armaments which puts aggression out of the question. 
There can be no fear of the unfair treatment of groups 
of Italian people there because adequate guarantees will 
be given, under international sanction, of equal and 
equitable treatment of all racial or national minorities 

In brief, every question associated with this settle- 
ment wears a new aspect, — a new aspect £^vtn it by the 
very victory for right for which Italy has made the su- 
preme sacrifice of blood and treasure Italy, along with 
the four other great powers, has become one of the 
chief trustees of the new order which she has played so 
honorable a part m establishing. 

And on the north and northeast her natural fron- 
tiers are completely restored, along the whole sweep of 
the Alps from northwest to southeast to the very end 
of the Istnan Peninsula, including all the great water- 
shed within which Trieste and Pola lie, and all the fair 
regions whose face nature has turned towards the great 
peninsula upon which the historic life of the Latin 
people has been worked out through centuries of fa- 
mous story ever since Rome was first set upon her seven 
hills Her ancient unity is restored. Her lines are 
extended to the great walls which are her natural de- 
fense. It is within her choice to be surrounded by 
friends, to exhibit to the newly liberated peoples across 
the Adriatic that noblest quality of greatness, majgna- 
nimity, friendly generosity, the preference of justice 
over interest 

The nations associated with her, the nadono that 
know nothing of the Pact of London or of atty other 
special understanding that lies at the begioaiag of this 
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great struggle, and who have made their supreme sacn- 
hce also m the interest, not ot national advantage or de- 
fense, but ot the settled peace of the world, now unite 
with her older associates in urging her to assume a lead- 
ership which cannot be mistaken in the new order of 
Kuropc America is Italy’s friend Her people are 
drawn, millions strong, trom Italy’s own fair country- 
sides She IS linked in blood as well as in affection with 
the Italian people Such ties can never be broken And 
America was privileged, by the generous commission of 
her associates in the war, to initiate the peace we arc 
about to consummate, — to initiate it upon terms she had 
herself formulated and in which I was her spokesman 
'1 he compulsion is upon her to square every decision 
she takes a part in with those principles She can do 
nothing else She trusts Italy, and in her trust believes 
that Italy will ask nothing of her that cannot be made 
unmistakably c<msistent with these sacred obligations 
Interest is not now in question, but the rights of peoples, 
ol states new and old, of liberated peoples and peoples 
whose rulers have never accounted them worthy of 
right, above all, the right of the world to peace and 
to such settlements of interest as shall make peace 
secure 

These, and these only, are the principles for which 
America has fought. These, and these only, are the 
principles upon which she can consent to make peace 
Only upon these principles, she hopes and believes, will 
the people of Italy ask her to make peace 



REVISED COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE FIFTH PLENARY SESSION OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE, UPON PRESENTING THE RE- 
VISED COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
PARIS, APRIL 28, 1919 

M r president 

When the text of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations was last laid before you I had the honor of 
reading the Covenant tn extento I will not detain you 
to-day to read the Covenant as it has now been altered, 
but will merely take the liberty of explaining to you 
some of the alterations that have been made. 

The report of the commission has been circulated 
You yourselves have in hand the text of the Covenant, 
and will no doubt have noticed that most of the changes 
that have been made are mere changes of phraseology, 
not changes of substance, and that, besides that, most 
of the changes are intended to clarify the document, or, 
rather, to make explicit what we all have assumed was 
implicit in the document as it was originally presented 
to you But I shall take the liberty of calling your 
attention to the new features such as they are. Some 
of them are considerable, the rest trivial 
The first paragraph of Article I is new. In view of 
the insertion of the Covenant in the Peace Treaty, spe- 
cific provision as to the signatories of the treaty, who 
would become members of the League, and also as to 
neutral States to be invited to accede to the Covenant, 
were obviously necessary. The paragraph also pro- 
vides for the method by which a neutral State may ac- 
cede to the Covenant 

The third paragraph of Article I is new, providing 
for the withdrawal of any member of the I.eague on a 
notice given of two years 
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The second paragraph of Article IV is new, provid- 
ing lor a possible increase in the Council, should other 
powers be added to the League of Nations whose pres- 
ent accession is not anticipated The two last para- 
graphs of Article IV are new, providing specifically for 
one vote for each member of the I<eague m the Council 
which was understood before, and providing also for 
one representatue of each member of the League 

The first paragraph of Article V is new, expressly in- 
corporating the pros ision as to the unanimity of voting, 
which was at first taken for granted 

I'he second paragraph of Article VI has had added 
to It that a majority of the Assembly must approve the 
appointment ol the Secretary (icneral 

The first paragraph of Article VII names Geneva as 
the seat of the League and is followed by a second 
paragraph, which gi\es the Council power to establish 
the seat of the League elsewhere should it subsequently 
deem it necessary. 

The third paragraph of Article VII is new, establish- 
ing equality of employment of men and women — that is 
to say, by the League. 

'I'he second paragraph of Article XIII is new, inas- 
much as it undertakes to give instances of disputes which 
are generally suitable for submission to arbitration, 
instances of what have latterly been called ‘‘justiciable” 
questions 

The eighth paragraph of Article XV is new This 
is the amendment regarding domestic jurisdiction, that 
where the Council finds that a question arising out of an 
international dispute affects matters which are clearly 
under the domestic jurisdiction of one or other of the 
parties, it report to that effect and make no recom- 
mendation. 

The last paragraph of Article XV is new, providing 
for an expulsion from the League in certain extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

Article XXI is new. The second paragraph of Ar- 
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tide XXII inserts the words with regard to manda- 
tories “and who are willing to accept it,” thus explicitly 
introducing the principle that a mandate cannot be 
forced upon a nation unwilling to accept it 
Article XXIII is a combination of several former 
articles and also contains the following A clause pro- 
viding for the just treatment of aborigines, a clause 
looking toward a prevention of the white sla\e traffic 
and the traffic in opium, and a clause looking toward 
progress in international pievention and control of 
disease 

Article XXV specifically mentions the Red Cross as 
one of the international organizations which are to con- 
nect their work with the work of the League 
Article XXVI permits the amendment of the Cove- 
nant by a majority of the States composing the Assem- 
bly, instead of three-fourths of the States, though it 
does not change the requirement in that matter with 
regard to the vote in the Council 
The second paragraph of Article XXVI is also new 
and was added at the request of the Brazilian delega- 
tion, in order to avoid certain constitutional difficulties 
It permits any member of the League to dissent from 
an amendment, the effect of such dissent being with- 
drawal from the League 

And the annex is added giving the names of the sig- 
natories of the treaty, who become members, and the 
names of the States invited to accede to the Covenant 
These are all the changes, I believe, which arc of 
moment 

Mr President, I take the opportunity to move the 
following resolutions in order to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Covenant You will notice that the Cove- 
nant provides that the first Secretary General shall be 
chosen by this conference It also provides that the 
first choice of the four member States who are to be 
added to the five great powers on the Council is left to 
this conference. 
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I move, thcretuie, that the first Secretary General 
(•I tht Countii shall he the Honorable Sir fames Eric 
Dniinmoiul, and, stttmd, that until such time as the 
Assembly shall ha\c selected the hrst four members of 
the I taj>ue to he represented on the Council in accord 
ance nith \rticle I\ of the Covenant, representatives of 
Belf»ium, Brazil, (ircete and Spam shall be members 
and, third, that the powers to be represented on the 
Council of tlie i ca}»ue of Nations are requested to name 
leprcscntatises who shall form a Committee of Nine tc 
prcpaic plans for the organization of the League anc 
lor the establishment of the seat of the League and tc 
make ariaiigements and to prepare the agenda for the 
fust meeting of the \sscmbly, this committee to repor 
both to the Council and to the Assembly of the League 

1 think It not ntcessary to call your attention to othei 
matters we have previously discussed — the capital sig 
nitKance of this Covenant, the hopes which are enter 
tamed as to the cflect it will have upon steadying thi 
affairs of the world, and the obvious necessity that then 
should he a loncert of the free nations of the world tc 
maintain justice m international relations, the relation' 
between people and between the nations of the world 

If Baron Makmo will pardon me for introducing , 
nutter which i .thsent'inindedly overlooked, it is neces 
sary for me to propose the alteration of several word 
in the first line of \rticlc V Let me say that in severa 
parts of the treaty, of which this Covenant will form . 
part, certain duties are assigned to the Council of thi 
I eaguc of Nations In some instances it is providei 
(hat the action they shall take shall be by a majorif 
vote It IS therefore necessary to make the Covenan 
conform with the other portions of the treaty by addmi 
these words, i will read the first line and add tb 
w ords • 

I* 'eiepl wherp titlirrwitp expressly provided in this Covenant, o 
b) the teriiw of lhi» I'reatj deiisioiis at any meeting of the Assembl 



or of the Council «hall require the aRreetnent of all the membe 
of the League represented at the meeting 

"Except where otherwise expressly provided in th 
covenant" is the present reading, and I move the adc 
tion of "or by the terms of this treaty ” With th 
addition, I move the adoption of the Covenant 
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SI MI Ml \ I CABI 1 1 ) 10 MR TUMULTY, APRIL 30, I919 
l-ROM ORIGINAL IN MR WILSON’s FILES 

T ill*^ Japancsc-Chinese matter has been settled in a 
way ^^hlth seems to me as satisfactory as could be 
got out of the tangle of treaties in which China herself 
was nn oUed, and it is important that the exact facts 
should be knoun I therefore send you the following 
for public use at such time as the matter may come 
under public discussion In the treaty all the rights al 
Kiauchau and in Shantung Province belonging to Ger 
many are to be transferred without reservation tc 
Japan, but Japan voluntarily engages, in answer tc 
questions put in conference, that it will be her imme 
cliatc policy “to hand back the Shantung Peninsula ir 
full sovereignty to China, retaining only the economn 
privileges granted to Germany and the right to estab 
lish 4 settlement under the usual conditions at Tsingtao 
Owners of the railscay will use special police only tc 
insure sccuritv for traffic 7'hey will be used for nc 
other purpose The police force will be composed o 
Chinese, and such Japanese instructors as the director 
of the railway may select will be appointed by thi 
Chinese (jovernment “ It was understood in additioi 
that inasmuch as the sovereign rights receded to Chin, 
were to be unqualihed, all Japanese troops remainin( 
on the peninsula should be withdrawn at the earhes 
possible time. Japan thus gets only*such rights as ai 
economic concessionaire as are possessed by one or tw< 
other great powers and are only too common in China 
and the whole future relationship between the two coun 
tries falls at once under the guarantee of the League o 
Nations of territorial integrity and political indepen 
dcnce I find a general disposition to look with favo 
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upon the proposal that at an early date through the 
mediation of the League of Nations all extraordinary 
foreign rights in China and all spheres of influence 
should be abrogated by the common consent of all the 
nations concerned I regard the assurances given by 
Japan as very satisfactory in view of the complicated 
circumstances Please do not give out any of the above 
as a quotation from me, but use it in some other form 
for public information at the right time 

Woodrow Wilson 
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PROflAMAIlOS ISSl I P MU I, 19F9, Ort FARING Jl NE 
8 to H M 14 »0\ soot I AUlv I ROM “UNHED 
St Ml J* SI Alt ' I i* A! IARt.l,’’\OL 4I, PE 2, PP 

1747-1748 

T llh B«»\ Scouts of America ha\e rendered notable 
sen III to the Nation durmR the World War 
Ilu\ h.ut doru eifntne work in the Liberty Loan and 
War SaMiins tampai}»ns, in discocermi^: and reporting 
upon the Mack walnut suppi), in cooperating with the 
Rul Cross and other war-work agencies, in acting a* 
dispatcli beau PS for the Committee on Public Informa 
tion. and in other important fields The Boy Scout* 
have not only demonstrated their worth to the Nation 
but have also materially contributed to a deeper appre 
ciation bv the \merican people of the higher concep 
turns of patriotism and good citi/enship. 

'I he Bov Scout movement should not only be pre 
itcrved, hut strciiglliened (t deserves the support of 
nil puhhc-spiritcd citi/cns The available means for 
the Bov Scout movement have thus far sufficed for the 
orgatii/atioii aiui training of only a small proportion of 
the bojs of the couiitiw. There are approximately lo, 
mjo.ouu bovs in the I nited States, between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-one Of these only 37^,000 arc 
enrolled as members of the Boy Scouts of America 
America cannot acquit herself commensurately with 
her power and infiucnce in the great period now facing 
her and the world unless the boys of America are given 
better opportunities than heretofore to prepare them 
selves for the responsibilities of citizenship 

Every nation depends for its future upon the proper 
training and development of Its youth The American 
boy must have the best training and discipline our great 
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democracy can provide if America is to maintain her 
ideals, her standards, and her influence m the world 

The plan, therefore, for a Boy Scout week during 
which a universal appeal will be made to all Americans 
to supply the means to put the Boy Scouts of America 
in a position to carry forward effectively and continu- 
ously the splendid work they are doing for the youth 
of Amei ica, should have the unreserved support of the 
Nation 

Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby recommend that 
the period beginning Sunday, June 8 , to Flag Day, June 
14 , be observed as Boy Scout Week through the United 
States for the purpose of strengthening the work of the 
Boy Scouts of America 

I earnestly recommend that, in every community, a 
Citizens’ Committee, under the leadership of a Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee, be organized to cooperate 
in carrying out a program for a definite recognition of 
the effective services rendered by the Boy Scouts of 
America , for a survey of the facts relating to the boy- 
hood of each community, in order that with the coop- 
eration of churches, schools and other organizations 
definitely engaged in work for boys, adequate provision 
may be made for extending the Boy Scout program to 
a larger proportion of American boyhood 

The Boy Scout movement offers unusual opportunity 
for volunteer service It needs men to act as commit- 
teemen and as leaders of groups of boys 1 hope that 
all who can will enlist for such personal service, enroll 
as associate members and give all possible financial as- 
sistance to this worthy organization of American boy- 
hood Anything that is done to increase the effective- 
ness of the Boy Scouts of America will be a genuine 
contribution to the welfare of the Nation 



Bl l-ORI- ruh INri RNATIONAL LAW 
SCXIKIY 

MWRl SS Af PARlb, MA\ 9, I919 FROM THE NEW YORK 
“JINHS," M^\ 11, 19x9 

T I SITFiM It Jt very great pleasure to find myself m 
* tins distinguished company and in this companion- 
sittp of letters Sir Thomas * has been peculiarly gener- 
ous, as have the gentlemen at the other end of the table, 
in what they have said of me, but they have given me 
too high 4 role to ptj> up to. It is particularly difficult 
to believe oneself to bt what has been described in so 
intimate a company as this When a great body of peo 
pie IS present, one can assume a pose which is impossible 
when there is so small a number of critical eyes looking 
directly at you 

\nd yet there was one part of Sir Thomas’s generous 
interpretation which was true What 1 have tried to do, 
and what 1 have said in speaking for America, was to 
speak the mind of America, to speak the impulse and 
the principles of America. And the only proof I have 
of my success is that the spirit of America responded — 
responded without stmt or limit-— and proved that it 
was ready to do that thing which I was privileged to call 
upon it to do. 

And we have illustrated in this spirit of America 
something which perhaps may serve as a partial guide 
tor the future. May I say that one of the things that 
has disturbed me in recent months is the unqualified 
hope that men have entertained everywhere of immedi 
ate emancipation from the things that have hampered 
and oppressed them You cannot in human experience 
rush into the light. You have to go through the twilight 
into the broadening day before the noon comes and the 
' sir Thitma* Barclay, Prwidem of the Inttrnational Law Society 
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full sun IS on the landscape, and we must see to it that 
those who hope are not disappointed, by showing them 
the processes by which that hope must be realized — 
processes of law, processes of slow disentanglement 
from the many things that have bound us in the past 
You cannot throw off the habits of society immedi- 
ately any more than you can throw off the habits of the 
individual immediately They must be slowly got rid of, 
or, rather, they must be slowly altered They must be 
slowly adapted, they must be slowly shapen to the new 
ends for which we would use them That is the process 
of law, if law IS intelligently conceived 

I thought it a privilege to come here to-night, because 
your studies were devoted to one of the things which 
w'lll be of most consequence to men in the future, the 
intelligent development of international law. In one 
sense, this great, unprecedented war was fought to give 
validity to international law, to prove that it has a real- 
ity which no nation could afford to disregard, that, 
while It did not have the ordinary sanctions, while there 
was no international authority as yet to enforce it, it 
nevertheless had something behind it which was greater 
than that, the moral rectitude of mankind 
If we can now give to international law the kind of 
vitality which it can have only if it is a real expres- 
sion of our moral judgment, we shall have completed 
in some sense the work which this war was intended to 
emphasize 

International law has perhaps sometimes been a little 
too much thought out in the closet International law 
has — may I say it without offense? — been handled too 
exclusi vely by lawyers. Lawyers like definite lines They 
like systematic arrangements. They are uneasy if they 
depart from what was done yesterday. They dread ex- 
periments. They like charted seas and, if they have no 
charts, hardly venture to undertake the voyage 
Now we must venture upon uncharted seas, to some 
extent, in the future. In the new League of Nations 
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wc arc stirtmR out on uncharted seas, and therefot 
we must ha\c, I will not say the audacity, but the stead 
ness of purpose which is necessary in such novel circun 
stances And we must not be afraid of new things, a 
the same time that we must not be intolerant of ol 
things We must weave out of the old materials the nei 
garments which it is necessary that men should wear 

It IS a great privilege if we can do that kind of thinl 
ing for mankind — human thinking, thinking that i 
mailc up of comprehension of the needs of mankinc 
\nd when I think of mankind, I must say I do no 
always think of w elbdressed persons Most persons ar 
not well ilrcssed. llic heart of the world is under ver 
plain jackets, the heart of the world is at very simpl 
firesides, the heart of the world is m very humble cir 
cumstances. and, unless you know the pressure of lif 
of the humbler classes, you know nothing of life what 
ever. Unless you know where the pinch comes you d( 
not know what the pulse has to stand, you do not knov 
w hat strain the muscles have to bear, you do not knov 
what trial the nerves have to go through to hold on 

To hold on where there is no glee in life is the hare 
thing. Those of us who can sit sometimes at leisure anc 
read pleasant books and think of the past, the long past 
that we have no part in, and project the long future— 
we arc not specimens of mankind. The specimens ol 
mankind have not time to do that, and we must use out 
leisure when we have it to feel with them and think foi 
them, so that we can translate their desire into a fact 
so far as that Is possible, and see that that most compli 
cated and elusive of all things which we call justice u 
accomplished. An easy word to say, and a noble wor<3 
upon the tongue, but one of the most difficult enterprises 
of the human spirit! 

It 18 hard to be just to those with whom you are inti 
mate; how much harder it is to conceive the problems 
of those with whom you are not intimate, and be just 
to them. 'Fo live and let live, to work for people and 
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with people, is at the bottom of the kind of experience 
^^hlch must underlie justice 

The sympathy that has the slightest touch of conde- 
scension in It has no touch of helpfulness about it If 
you are aware of stooping to help a man, you cannot 
help him You must realize that he stands on the same 
earth with yourself and has a heart like your own, and 
that you are helping him, standing on that common level 
and using that common impulse of humanity 

In a sense the old enterprise of national law is played 
out I mean that the future of mankind depends more 
upon the relations of nations to one another, more upon 
the realization of the common brotherhood of mankind, 
than upon the separate and selfish development of na- 
tional systems of law, so that the men who can, if I may 
express it so, think without language, think the common 
thoughts of humanity, arc the men who will be most 
serviceable in the immediate future 

God grant that there may be many of them, that 
many men may see this hope and wish to advance it, and 
that the plain men everywhere may know that there is 
no language of society m which he has no brothers or 
co-laborers, in order to reach the great ends of equity 
and of high justice 
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u>i>RissAi im issmi n <»i iran<l, Paris, may io, 
imo I-ROM ORK.IWUM MR WIISON’s FlIES 

I I' IS with the keenest sense of gratification and pleas- 
ure that I limi niNscIf in this company You have 
not onij said that I was at home here, but you have 
made me feel at home, sir, hy the whole tone and tenor 
of your cordial wckomc. I should in one sense in any 
lase have felt at home, because I am more or less 
familiar with the works of the members of this Insti- 
tute I have worked in the same held I have felt that 
quick comradeship of letters which is a very real com- 
radeship, because !t is a comradeship of thought and of 
principle T hcreforc, I was prepared to feel at home 
111 the company of men who have worked as 1 have in a 
common held. 

Fortunately, sir, there is one thing which docs not 
excite the jealousy of nations against one another That 
IS the distinction of thought, the distinction of literature, 
the arhievement of the mind. Nations have always 
cheered one another m these accomplishments rather 
than envied one another. Their rivalry has been a 
generous rivalry, and never an antagonistic rivalry 
They have cooperated in the fields of thought as they 
have not cooperated in other fields Therefore, this is 
an old association of sentiment and of principle into 
which you have permitted me to enter I would have 
liked very much sooner to take my actual scat in this 
company, except that I wanted to deserve your confi- 
dence by preferring my duty to my privilege 1 wanted 
to he certain that 1 was not neglecting the things that 
vou as well as my fellow countrymen would wish me to 
do in order to have the pleasure of being here in your 
presence and receiving a greeting, as well as giving to 
you my own very cordial greeting and adherence 
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I have had in recent months one very deep sense of 
privilege I have been keenly aware that there have 
been times when the peoples of Europe have not under- 
stood the people of the United States We have been 
too often supposed to be a people devoted chiefly, if not 
entirely, to material enterprises We have been sup- 
posed, in the common phrase, to worship the almighty 
dollar We have accumulated wealth, sir, we have de- 
voted ourselves to material enterprises, with extraordi- 
nary success, but there has underlain all of that all the 
time a common sense of humanity and a common sym- 
pathy with the high principles of justice, which have 
never grown dim m the field even of enterprise , and it 
has been my very great joy in these recent months to 
interpret the people of the United States to the people 
of the world I have not done more, sir I have not 
uttered m my public capacity my own private thoughts 
I have uttered what I knew to be the thoughts of the 
great people whom I represent. I have uttered the 
things that have been stored up in their heart and pur- 
pose from the time of our birth as a nation We came 
into the world consecrated to liberty, and whenever we 
see the cause of liberty imperilled we are ready to cast 
in our lot in common with the lot of those whose liberty 
IS threatened This is the spirit of the people of the 
United States, and they have been privileged to send 
two million men over here to tell you so It has been 
their great privilege not merely to tell you so in words, 
but to tell you so in men and material,-— the pouring 
out of their wealth and the offering of thetr blood 

So may I not take to myself the pleasant thought that 
in joining this company I am joining it m some sense as 
a representative of the people of the United States? 
Because my studies in the field of political science, 
have been hardly more than my efforts as a public smIm. 
They have constituted an attempt to put into the tisotds 
of learning the though^* of *■ nation, the attNodi dl a 
people towards public affairs. A great MlWIfidf my 
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tulIfaKUCs m umvcMsity life got their training 

t\tii 111 politK.ll stientt, .IS so many men m the civil 
sttcntes did, in (Jerman uni\ ersities I have been obliged 
at various times to read a great deal of bad German, 
diJliii.ult Germ.in, awkward Carman, and I have been 
aware that the thought was as awkw'ard as the phrase, 
that the thought was rooted m a fundamental miscon 
ceptum of the state and of the political life of people 
\iui It has been a portion of my effort to disengage th« 
thought of Vmeruan univeisity teachers from this mis 
guided iiistruitiun whiili they have received on this side 
t f the sea I lieir Vnieruan spirit emancipated most oi 
them as a matter of lourse, but the form of the thought 
soimtimes misled them. Ihty spoke too often of the 
State as a thing which could ignore the individual, as t 
thing which was privileged to dominate the fortune oi 
men b\ a sort ol inliciciit and sacred authority Now 
ns an utter demociat 1 have never been able to accept 
that view of the State My view ot the State is that i 
must stoop and listen to wh.it I have to say, no mattei 
how liumhle 1 am, and that each man has the right t< 
have ins voice heard and his counsel heeded, m so fai 
as It IS wortliv ol heed 

I have always been among those who believed tha 
the greatest freedom of speech was the greatest safety 
because if a man is a fool, the best thing to do is t< 
encourage him to advertise the fact by speaking I 
cannot be so easily discovered if you allow him to re 
main silent and look wise, but if you let him speak, th 
secret is out and the world knows that he is a fool & 
it IS by the exposure of folly that it is defeated, no 
by the seclusion of folly, and in this free air of fre 
speech men get into that sort of communication witl 
one another which constitutes the basis of all commo 
achievement. France through many vicissitudes an< 
through many bitter experiences found the way to thi 
sort of freedom, and now she stands at the front of th 
world as the representative of constitutional liberty 
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MESSAGH COMMUNICAILD CABLI- TOT HE TWO HOUSES 
OF CONGRESS Al 1 HE BEGINNING OF 1 HE FIRST SES- 
SION 01 IHI SIM It -SIM H CONGRESS, MA\ 20 , I 919 
IROMOIIUTAI G0M.RNMEN1 PUBIICAIION IN MR 
WIl son’s IIEIS 

I DEEPLY regret my inability to be present at the 
opening of the extraordinary session of the Con- 
gress It still seems to be my duty to take part m the 
counsels of the Peace Conference and contribute what I 
can to the solution of the mnumeiable questions to 
whose settlement it has had to address itself for they 
are questions which affect the peace of the whole world 
and from them, therefore, the United States cannot 
stand apart I deemed it my duty to call the Congress 
together at this time because it was not wise to postpone 
longer the provisions which must be made for the sup- 
port of the government. Many of the appropriations 
which are absolutely necessary for the maintenance of 
the government and the fulfillment of its varied obliga- 
tions for the fiscal year 1919-1920 have not yet been 
made, the end of the present fiscal year is at hand; and 
action upon these appropriations can no longer be pru- 
dently delayed It is necessary, therefore, that I should 
immediately call your attention to this critical need. It 
IS hardly necessary for me to urge that it may receive 
your prompt attention 

I shall take the liberty of addressing you on my return 
on the subjects which have most engrossed our attention 
and the attention of the world during these last anxious 
months, since the armistice of last November was signed, 
the international settlements which must form the sub- 
ject matter of the present treaties of peace and of our 
national action in the immediate future It would be 
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jirtmature to tiiscuss tlum or to express a judgment 
about them bttoit they arc brought to their complete 
lonnulation b\ the agrtenicnts winch are now being 
sought at the table of the Conference I shall hope to 
lay them belore vou in their many aspects so soon as 
arrangements have been reached 

1 hesitate to venture anj opinion or press any recom 
niendation with regard to domestic legislation while 
absent from the I’nited States and out of daily touch 
with intimate sources of information and counsel I am 
conscious that I need, after so long an absence from 
Waslimgton, to seek the advice of those who have re 
niained m constant contact with domestic problems and 
who have known them close at hand from day to day, 
.ind I trust that it will very soon be possible for me to 
do so But there are several questions pressing for con 
sideration to winch I tee! that I may, and indeed must, 
even now direct vour attention, if only m general terms 
In spe iking of them 1 shall, 1 dare say, be doing little 
more than speak vour ow n thoughts I hope that I shall 
speak vour own judgment also. 

'I lie question winch stands at the front of all others 
in cverj' country amidst the present great awakening is 
the question of labor; and perhaps I can speak of it with 
as great advantage while engrossed m the consideration 
of interests which affect all countries alike as I could at 
home and amidst the interests which naturally most 
affect my thought, because they are the interests of oui 
ow n people 

By the question of labor I do not mean the question 
of efficient industrial production, the question of how 
labor IS to be obtained and made effective in the great 
process of sustaining populations and winning success 
amidst commercial and industrial rivalries I mean that 
much greater and more vital question, how are the men 
and women who do the daily labor of the world to 
obtain progressive improvement in the conditions of 
their labor, to be made happier, and to be served better 
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by the communities and the industries which their labor 
sustains and advances^ How aie they to be given their 
right advantage as cituens and human beings^ 

We cannot go any further in our present direction 
We have already gone too far We cannot live our 
right life as a nation or achieve our proper success as an 
industrial community if capital and laboi are to continue 
to be antagonistic instead of being partners If they 
are to continue to distrust one another and contrive how 
they can get the better of one another Or, what per- 
haps amounts to the same thing, calculate by what form 
and degree of coercion they can manage to extort on the 
one hand woi k enough to make enterprise profitable, on 
the other justice and fair treatment enough to make life 
tolerable That bad road has turned out a blind alley 
It IS no thoroughfare to real prosperity We must find 
another, leading in another direction and to a very dif- 
ferent destination It must lead not merely to accom- 
modation but also to a genuine cooperation and part- 
nership based upon a real community of interest and 
participation in control 

There is now in fact a real community of interest 
between capital and labor, but it has never been made 
evident in action It can be made operative and manl- 
iest only in a new organization of industry The genius 
of our business men and the sound practical sense of 
our workers can certainly work such a partnership out 
when once they realize exactly what it is that they seek 
and sincerely adopt a common purpose with regard to it. 

Labor legislation lies, of course, chiefly with the 
states, but tiie new spirit and method of organization 
which must be effected are not to be brought about by 
legislation so much as by the common counsel and volun- 
tary cooperation of capitalist, manager, and workman. 
Legislation can go only a very little way in commanding 
what shall be done The organization of industry is a 
matter of corporate and individual initiative and of 
practical business arrangement Those who really desire 
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.1 new rctationship liciwcrn iapit.it ami labor lan rcaii 
ily iimi a wa> tu hruiK it about, ami prrbips inicrat 
legisiatimi can iielp more titan siatr lrKi'>iatitm coulvi 
The object of ail reform in tins esscnti.il matter must 
be the genuine ciemoirati/atiun ot imtu*>tr\, baseii upon 
a full recognition of the nglit of those who work, in 
whatever rank, to participate in some organic wav 
in every ciecision wimh directly aBects titeir vveltare oi 
the part they are to play in imiuslr>. Some positive 
legislation is practicable, the Congress has alreadv 
shown the way to one reform which should be world 
wide, by establishing the eiglit hour dav as the standard 
day in every held of labor over winch it can exercise 
control. It iias sought to hnd tlic way to prevent ciiild 
labor, and will, 1 hope and believe, presently find it It 
has served the whole country by leading ilic wav in 
developing the means of preserving and safeguarding 
life.and health in dangerous industries It can now help 
in the difficult task of giving a new form and s|tirit to 
industrial organization by coordinating the several agrn 
cies of conciliation and adjustment which have hcen 
brought into existence by the difficulties and mistaken 
policies of the present management of iiulusiry, ami hv 
setting up and developing new hederal agriuirs of ad 
vice and information winch may serve as a clearing 
house for the best experiments ami the best ibuuglit on 
this great matter, upon which every thinking man must 
be aware that the future development of society three tlv 
depends. Agencies of international counsel and suggrs 
tion are presently to be created in connection with the 
League of Nations in this very field: but it is national 
action and the enlightened policy of individuals, cor 
porations, and societies within each nation that must 
bring about the actual reforms, ‘rite members of tlie 
committees on labor in the two houses will hardly need 
suggestions from me as to what means they shall seek to 
make the Federal Government the agent of the whole 
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Nation in pointing!; out anti, if need be, guiding the proc- 
ebb of reorganization and reform 

I am burt that it is not netebsary for me to remind 
you that there is one immediate and very practical ques- 
tion of labor that 'we bhould meet in the most liberal 
spirit. Wt must see to it that our returning soldiers are 
assisted in every practitable way to find the places for 
which they are fitted in the daily work of the country 
'I his can be done by developing and maintaining upon 
an ailequate stale the admirable organization created 
by the Department of Labor for placing men seeking 
work ; and it tan also be done, in at least one very great 
field, by treating ntw opportunities for individual enter- 
prise 'Hie Setietary of the Interior has pointed out 
the way by whith returning soldiers may be helped 
to find ami take up 1 ind in the hitherto undeveloped 
regions of the tountry which the Federal Government 
has already prepared or can readily prepare for cultiva- 
tion and also on many of the cutover or neglected areas 
wlitth he within tiie limits of the older states, and I 
onct more take the liberty of recommending very urg- 
ently that Ills plans shall receive the immediate and sub- 
stantial support of the Congress 

Peculiar and very stimulating conditions await our 
commerce and industrial enterprise in the immediate 
future Unusual opportunities will presently present 
themselves to our merchants and producers in foreign 
markets, and large fields for profitable investment will 
be opened to our free capital. But it is not only of that 
that I am thinking, it is not chiefly of that that I am 
thinking. Many great industries prostrated by the war 
wait to be rehabilitated, in many parts of the world 
where what will be lacking is not brains or willing hands 
or organizing capacity or experienced skill, but machin- 
ery and raw materials and capital I believe that our 
business men, our merchants, our manufacturers and 
our capitalists will have the vision to sec that prosperity 
in one part of the world ministers to prosperity every- 
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where that there is in a -vtry tint* sense a solidarity 
interest throughout the world of enterprise, and t 
our dealings with the tountries that hait need of < 
products and our money will teach them to deem 
more than ever friends whose necessities wc seek m 
right wav to serve 

Our new merchant ships, which have m some quart 
been feared as destructive rivals, may prove help 
rivals, rather, and common servants, very much neec 
and very welcome. Our great shipyards, new and c 
will be so opened to the use of the world that they v 
prove immensely serviceable to every maritime peo 
in restoring, much more rapidly than would otherw 
iiave been possible, the tonnage wantonly destroyed 
the war. K have only to suggest that there are mt 
points at which we can facilitate American enterpr 
m foreign trade by opportune legislation and make 
easy ior \inericnn merchants to go where they will 
welcomed as friends rather than as dreaded antagont< 
America has a great and honorable service to perform 
bringing the commercial and industrial undertakings 
the world hack to their old scope and swing again, a 
putting a solid structure of credit under them, 
our legislation should be friendly to such plans a 
purposes. 

And credit and enterprise alike will be quickened 
timely and helpful legislation with regard to taxatu 
I hope that the Congress will find it possible to und 
take an early reconsideration of Federal taxes, in ore 
to make our system of taxation more simple and ei 
of administration and the taxes themselves as little b 
densnme as they can be made and yet suffice to suppi 
the Government and meet all its obligations. The 1 
ures to which those obligations have arisen are v( 
great indeed, but they are not so great as to make 
difficult for the Nation to meet them, and meet the 
perhaps, in a single generation, by taxes which w 
neither crush nor discourage. These are not so gn 
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as they seem, not so great as the immense sums we have 
had to borrow, added to the immense sums we have had 
to raise by taxation, would seem to indicate , for a very 
large proportion of those sums were raised in order that 
they might be loaned to the governments with which we 
^\ere associated in the war, and those loans will, of 
course, constitute assets, not liabilities, and will not have 
to be taken care of by our taxpayers 

The main thing we shall have to care for is that our 
taxation shall rest as lightly as possible on the produc- 
tive resources of the country, that its rates shall be 
stable, and that it shall be constant m its revenue-yield- 
ing power We have found the main sources from which 
It must be drawn I take it for granted that its main- 
stays will henceforth be the income tax, the excess profits 
tax, and the estate tax All these can so be adjusted 
to yield constant and adequate returns and yet not con- 
stitute a too grievous burden on the taxpayer A revi- 
sion of the income tax has already been provided for by 
the act of 1918, but I think you will find that further 
changes can be made to advantage both in the rates of 
the tax and m the method of its collection The excess 
profits tax need not long be maintained at the rates 
which were necessary while the enormous expenses of 
the war had to be borne , but it should be made the basis 
of a permanent system which will reach undue profits 
without discouraging the enterprise and activity of our 
business men The tax on inheritances ought, no doubt, 
to be reconsidered in its relation to the fiscal systems of 
the several states, but it certainly ought to remain a 
permanent part of the fiscal system of the Federal 
Government also 

Many of the minor taxes provided for in the revenue 
legislation of 1917 and 1918, though no doubt made 
necessary by the pressing necessities of the war time, 
can hardly find sufficient justification under the easier 
circumstances of peace, and can now happily be got rid 
of Among these, 1 hope you will agree, are the excises 
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upon various manufacture! :> and tlic taxes upon 
sales They are unequal in the incidence on di 
industries and on different individuals Their col 
IS difficult and expensive Those which are leviei 
articles sold at retail are largely evaded by tlie re. 
ment of retail prices On the other hand, I 
assume that it is expedient to maintain a coi 
able range of indirect taxes, and the fact that ah 
liquors will presently no longer afford a source 01 
nue by taxation makes it tlie more necessary th 
held should be carefully restudied m ordci that c 
lent sources of revenue may be found which it 1 
legitimate, and not burdensome, to diaw upon 
you have at hand in the 'I'reasury Department 
experts who can advise you upon the matters mu< 
ter than I can I can only suggest the lines of a i 
nent and workable system, and the placing of th« 
where they will least hamper the life of the peopl 
There is, fortunately, no occasion for undcrtal 
the immediate future any general revision of our ' 
of import duties No serious danger of foicign c 
tition now threatens American industries. Oui o 
has emerged from the war less disturbed and less 
ened than any of the liuropcan countries which a 
competitors in manufacture Their industrial cst 
ments have been subjected to greater strain thar 
their labor force to a more serious disorgani/atio 
this is clearly not the time to seek an organized . 
tage The work of mere reconstruction will, 
afraid, tax the capacity and the resources of their ] 
for years to come. So far from there being any t 
or need of accentuated foreign competition, it is 
that the conditions of the next few years will g 
facilitate the marketing of American manufa 
abroad Least of all should we depart from the 
adopted m the Tariff Act of 1913, of permittii 
free entry into the United States of the raw ma 
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needed to supplement and enrich our own abundant 
supplies 

Nevertheless, there are parts of our tariff system 
which need prompt attention The experiences of the 
war have made it plain that m some cases too great 
reliance on foreign supply is dangerous, and that in 
determining certain parts of our tariff policy domestic 
considerations must be borne m mind which are political 
as well as economic Among the industries to which 
special consideration should be given is that of the man- 
ufacture of dyestuffs and, related chemicals Our com- 
plete dependence upon German supplies before the war 
made the interruption of trade a cause of exceptional 
economic disturbance The close relation between the 
manufacturer of dyestuffs, on the one hand, and of ex- 
plosives and poisonous gases, on the other, moreover, 
lias given the industry an exceptional significance and 
value Although the United States will gladly and 
unhesitatingly join m the program of international dis- 
armament, It will, nevertheless, be a policy of obvious 
prudence to make certain of the successful maintenance 
of many strong and well-equipped chemical plants The 
German chemical industry, with which we will be 
brought into competition, was and may well be again, 
a thoroughly knit monopoly capable of exercising a com- 
petition of a peculiarly insidious and dangerous kind 

The United States should, moreover, have the means 
of properly protecting itself whenever our trade is dis- 
criminated against by foreign nations, in order that we 
may be assured of that equality of treatment which we 
hope to accord and to promote the world over Our 
tariff laws as they now stand provide no weapon of 
retaliation in case other governments should enact legis- 
lation unequal in its bearing on our products as com- 
pared with the products of other countries Though we 
are as far as possible from desiring to enter upon any 
course of retaliation, we must frankly face the fact that 
hostile lej^slation by other nations is not beyond the 
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range of possibility, and that it may have to bt met 
counter legislation This subject, has, fortunately, b 
exhaustively investigated by the United States Ta 
Commission A recent report of that Commission 
shown very clearly that we lack and that we ought 
have the instruments necessary for the assurance 
equal and equitable treatment The attention of 
Congress has been called to this matter on past oi 
sions, and the past measures which arc now reci 
mended by the 'tariff Commission aie substantially 
same that have been suggested by previous adminis 
tions I recommend that this phase of the tariff qi 
tion receive the early attention of the Congress 
Will you not permit me, turning from these matt 
to speak once more and very earnestly of the propc 
amendment to the Constitution which would extend 
suffrage to women and which passed the House of f 
resentativcs at the last session of the Congress^ 
seems to me that every consideration of justice 
of public advantage calls for the immediate ad op 
of that amendment and its submission forthwith to 
legislatures of the several states Throughout all 
world this long-delayed extension of the suffrag* 
looked for, in the United States, longer, I believe, t 
anywhere else, the necessity for it, and the imm< 
advantage of it to the national life, has been urged 
debated, by women and men who saw the need fo 
and urged the policy of it when it required stead 
courage to be so much beforehand with the comi 
conviction , and I, for one, covet for our country the 
tinction of being among the first to act m a great refc 
The telegraph and telephone lines will of coursi 
leturned to their owners so soon as the retransfer 
be effected without administrative confusion, so s< 
that IS, as the change can be made with least posi 
inconvenience to the public and to the owners tl 
selves The railroads will be handed over to their c 
ers at the end of the calendar year, if I were in imra 
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ate contact with the administrative questions which must 
govern tht letransfer of the telegraph and telephone 
lines, I could name the exact date for their return also 
Until I am in direct contact with the practical questions 
involved 1 can only suggest that in the case of the tele- 
graphs and telephones, as in the case of the railways, 
It is clearly desirable in the public interest that some 
legislation should be consulered which may tend to make 
of these indispensable instrumentalities of our modern 
life A uniform and coordinated system which will afford 
those who use them as complete and certain means of 
communication with all parts of the country as has so 
long been afforded by the postal system of the Govern- 
ment, and at rates as uniform and intelligible. Expert 
advice is, of course, available in this very practical mat- 
ter, and the public interest is manifest Neither the 
telegraph nor the telephone service of the country can 
be said to be in any sense a national system There are 
many confusions and inconsistencies of rates The sci- 
entific means by which communication by such instru- 
mentalities could be rendered more thorough and satis- 
tactory has not been made full use of An exhaustive 
study of the whole question of electrical communication 
and of the means by which the central authority of the 
Nation can be used to unify and improve it, if under- 
taken, by the appropriate committees of the Congress, 
would certainly result, indirectly even if not directly, in 
a great public benefit. 

The demobiliration of the military forces of the coun- 
try has pre^ressed to such a point that it seems to me 
entirely safe now to remove the ban upon the mapufao 
ture and sale of wines and beers, but I am advised that 
without further legislation 1 have not the legal authority 
to remove the present restnctions. 1 therefore recom- 
mend that the Act approved November 21, 1918, eati- 
tled, "An Act to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, I.919, 
the purposes of the Act entitled *An Act to provide fur- 
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ther for the national security and defense by stimuh 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agi 
tural products,’ and for other purposes,” be amci 
or repealed in $0 far as it applies to wines and beer* 
I sincerely trust that I shall very soon be at my 
m Washington again to report upon the matters w 
made my presence at the peace table apparently imp 
tive, and to put myself at the service of the Congre 
every matter of administration or counsel that 
seem to demand executive action or advice 
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T HI"' honor has been accorded me of making the first 
speech to-night, and I am very glad to avail my- 
self ot that pro liege I want to say that I feel sery 
much at home in this company, though, after all 1 sup- 
pose no one of us feels thoroughly at Iiome except on 
the other side of the water We all feel in a very real 
sense that we have a common home, because we live 
in the atmosphere of the same conceptions and, I think, 
with the same political ambitions and principles 
1 am particularly glad to have the opportunity of 
paying my respects to Mr. Fessoa. It is \ery delight- 
ful, for one thing, if I may say so, to know that my 
presidency is not ahead of me and that his presidency 
is ahead of him I wish him every happiness and every 
success with the greatest earnestness, and yet I cannot, 
if I may judge by my own experience, expect for him a 
very great exhilaration in the performance of the duties 
of his office, because, after all, to be the head of an 
American State is a task of unrelieved responsibility 
American constitutions as a rule put so many duties of 
the highest sort upon the President, and so much of the 
responsibility of affairs of state is centered upon him, 
that his years of office are apt to be years a little 
weighted with anxiety, a little burdened with the sense 
of the obligation of speaking for his people, speaking 
what they really think and endeavoring to accomplish 
what they really desire. 

1 suppose no more delicate task is given any man than 

4 V 7 
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to interpret the feelings and the purposes of a g 
people I know that, if I may speak for myself, 
chief anxiety I have had has been to be the true ir 
prcter of a national spirit, expressing no private 
peculiar views, but trying to express the general s 
of a nation And a nation looks to its President tc 
that, and the comradeship of an evening like this < 
not consist merely of the sense of neighborhood 
are neighbors We have always been friends But 
IS all old Something new has happened 1 am 
sure that I can put it into words, but there has 1 
added to the common principles which have united 
Americas time out of mind a feeling that the worL 
large has accepted those principles, that there has g 
a thrill of hope and of expectation throughout the 
tions of the world which somehow seems to have 
source and fountain m the things we always believec 
It IS as if the pure waters of the fountains we 
always drunk from had now been put to the lips of 
peoples, and they had drunk and were refreshed 
And It is a delightful thought to believe that tl 
are fountains which sprang up out of the soil of 
Americas I am not, of course, suggesting or beliei 
that political liberty had its birth in the American h< 
sphere, because of course it had not, but the pecu 
expression of it characteristic of the modern time, i 
broad republicanism, that genuine feeling and prac 
of democracy, that is becoming characteristic of 
modern world, did have its origin in America, and 
response of the peoples of the world to this new 
pression is, we may perhaps pride ourselves, a respc 
to an American suggestion 

If that IS true, we owe the world a peculiar serv 
If we originated great practices, we must ourselves 
worthy of them I remember not long ago attendm 
very interesting meeting which was held in the inte 
of combining Christian missionary effort throughout 
world. I mean eliminating the rivalry between churc 
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and agreeing that Chriitian missionaries should not 
represent this, that or the other church, but represent 
the general Christian impulse and principle of the 
world I said I was thoroughly in sympathy with the 
principle, but that I hoped, if it was adopted, the inhabi- 
tants of the heathen countries would not come to look 
at us, because we were not ourselves united, but divided, 
that while we were asking them to unite, we ourselves 
did not set the example 

My moral from that recollection is this We, among 
other friends of liberty, are asking the world to unite 
in the interest of brotherhood and mutual service and 
the genuine advancement of individual and corporate 
liberty throughout the world , therefore we must set the 
example. 

1 will recall here to some of you an effort that 1 myself 
made some years ago, soon alter I assumed the Presi- 
dency of the United States, to do that very thing 1 
was urging the other States of America to unite with 
the United States in doing something which very closely 
resembled the formation of the present League of Na- 
tions. I was ambitious to have the Americas do the 
thing first and set the example to the world of what we 
are now about to realise 1 had a double object m it, 
not only my pride that the Americas should set the ex- 
ample and show the genuineness of their principles, but 
that the United States should have a new relation to the 
other Americas. The United States upon a famous 
occasion warned the governments of Europe that it 
would regard it as an unfriendly act if they tried to 
overturn free institutions in the Western tlemisphere 
and to substitute their own systems of government, 
which at that time were inimical to those free institu- 
tions, but, while the United States thus undertook of 
its own motion to be the champion of America against 
such aggressions from Europe, it did not give any con- 
clusive assurance that it would never itself be the ag- 
gressor. What 1 wanted to do in the proposals to 
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which I have just referred was to offer to the o 
American States our own bond that they were 
against us, and any illicit ambitions we might enten 
as well as safe, so far as the power of the United St 
could make them safe, against foreign nations 

Ot course, I am sorry that happy consummation 
not come, but, after all, no doubt the impulse was 
tributed to by us which has now led to a sort of mu 
pledge on the part of all the self-governing nation 
the world that they will be friends to each other, 
only, but that they will take pains to secure each otf 
safety and independence and territorial integrity 

No greater thing has ever happened in the poll 
world than that, and I am particularly gratified to-n 
to think of the hours 1 have had the pleasure of sp 
ing with Mr Pessoa as a member, along with him 
the Commission on the League of Nations, which 
pared the Covenant which was submitted to the Con 
ence 1 have felt, as I looked down the table 
caught his eye, that we had the same American min 
regard to the business, and when 1 made suggestion 
used arguments that 1 felt were characteristically At 
lean, 1 would always catch sympathy in his eyes W 
others perhaps did not catch the point at once, 
always caught it, because, though we were not bret 
the same language literally, we were bred to the s 
political language and the same political thought, 
our ideas were the same 

It IS, therefore, with a real sense of communica 
and of fellowship and of something more than ne 
borly familiarity that I find myself in this conge 
company and that I take my part with you in paying 
tribute and extending my warmest, best wishes to 
great country of Bran! and to the gentleman who 
worthily represent her m her Presidential chair 

I ask you to join with me in drinking the healtl 
the President-elect of Brazil. 
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M y i-eixow countrymen 

Memona! Day this year wears an added signifi- 
cance, and 1 wish, if only by a message, to take part 
with you m its observation and m expressing the senti- 
ments which it inevitably suggests In observing the 
day we commemorate not only the reunion of our own 
country, but also the liberation of the world from one 
of the most serious dangers to which free government 
and the free life of men were ever exposed 
We have buried the gallant and now immortal men 
who died in this great war of liberation with a new 
sense of consecration. Our thoughts and purposes now 
are consecrated to the maintenance of the liberty of the 
world and of the union of its people in a single comrade- 
ship of liberty and of right. It was for this that our 
men conscientiously offered their lives. They came to 
the field of battle with the high spirit and pure heart of 
crusaders We must never forget the duty that their 
sacrifice has laid upon us of fulfilling their hopes and 
their purposes to the utmost 7'his, it seems to me, is 
the impressive lesson and inspiring mandate of the day. 


SURKSNES CEMETERY SPEECH 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS AT SURESNES CEMETERY, 
PARIS, MAY 30, 1919 FROM ORIGINAL 1 

wii son’s mrs 

N o ONE with a heart in his breast, no Am* 
no lover of humanity, can stand in the pr 
of these {craves without the most profound en 
These men who he here are men of a unique 
Their like has not been seen since the far days 
Crusades Never before have men crossed the « 
a foreign land to fight for a cause which they c 
pretend was peculiarly their own, but knew w 
cause of humanity and of mankind And whe 
came, they found fit comrades for their couraj 
their devotion They found armies of liberty a 
in the field-men who, though they had gone tl 
three years of fiery trial, seemed only to be just 
enng, not for a moment losing, the high temper 
great affair, men seasoned in the bloody service 
erty foining hands with these, the men of A 
gave that greatest of all gifts, the gift of life a 
gift of spirit. 

It Will always be a treasured memory on the ] 
those who knew and loved these men that the tes 
of everybody who saw them m the field of action 
their unflinching courage, their ardor to the pi 
audacity, their full consciousness of the high cau 
had come to serve, and their constant vision 
issue It is delightful to learn from those wl 
these men fight and saw them waiting in the ti 
for the summons to the fight that they had a t< 
the high spirit of religion, that they knew the 
exhibiting a spirit as well as a physical might, an* 
of us Vi ho know and love America know that th< 
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distovcniig to the whole world the true spirit and devo- 
tion ot their inothtrliind It was America who came 
in the person of these men and who will forever be 
gratctul that she was so represented 

And It IS the more tlelightful to entertain these 
thoughts because we know that these men, though 
buried in a iorcign, arc not buried in an alien soil They 
arc at home, sleeping with the spirits of those who 
thought the same thoughts and entertained the same 
aspirations. The noble women of Suresnes have given 
evidtme of the loving sense with which they received 
these licad as their own, for they have cared for their 
graves, they have made it their interest, their loving 
interest, to sec that there was no hour of neglect, and 
that tonstnntly through ail the months that have gone 
by, the mothers at home should know that there were 
mothers here who remembered and honored their dead 

You have just heard in the beautiful letter from 
Monsieur Clemenceau what I believe to be the real 
message of France to us on a day like this, a message 
of genuine comradeship, a message of genuine sym- 
pathy, and I have no doubt that if our British com- 
rades were here, they would speak in the same spirit 
and in the same language. For the beauty of this war 
IS that It has brought a new partnership and a new com- 
radeship and a new understanding into the held of the 
effort of the nations. 

But It would be no profit to us to eulog^ve these illus- 
trious dead if we did not take to heart the lesson which 
they have taught us I'hey are dead, they have done 
their utmost to show their devotion to a great cause, 
and they have left us to see to it that that cause shall 
not be betrayed, whether in war or m peace. It is our 
privilege and our high duty to consecrate ourselves 
afresh on a day like this to the objects for which they 
fought. It IS net necessary that 1 should rehearse to 
you what thoK objects were. These men did not come 
across the sea merely to defeat Germany and her asso- 
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ciated powers in the war 'I hcv came to defeat forever 
the things for 'which the Central powers stotnl, the sort 
of pow'er they meant to assert in the woild, the arro- 
gant, sclhsh dominance which they meant to establish, 
and they came, moreover, to see to it that there shoulel 
never be a war like this again It Is for us, particularly 
for us who are civilians, to use our proper weapons of 
counsel and agreement to sec to it that there never is 
such a war again. 'I he nation that should now fling 
out of this common concord of counsel would betray the 
human race 

So It IS our duty to take and maintain the safeguards 
which will sec to it that the mothers of America and the 
mothers of !* ranee and hngland and Italy and Belgium 
and all the other suffering nations should never he called 
upon for this sacrifice again This can he done It 
must be done And it will be done. 1 he thing that 
these men left us, though they did not m their counsels 
conceive it, is the great instrument which wc have just 
erected in the League of Nations The I.eaguc of Na- 
tions is the covenant of governments that these men 
shall not have died in vain 1 like to think that the 
dust of those sons of America who were privileged to 
be buried in their mother country will mingle with the 
dust of the men who fought for the preservation of the 
I'nion, and that as those men gave their lives in order 
that America might be united, these men have given 
their lives in order that the world might be united. 
Those men gave their lives in order to secure the free- 
dom of a nation. These men have given theirs in order 
to secure the freedom of mankind , and I look forward 
to an age when it will be just as impossible to regret the 
results of their labor as it is now impossible to regret 
the result of the labor of those who fought for the 
Union of the States. I look for the time when every 
man who now puts his counsel against the united service 
of mankind under the League of Nations will be just as 
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ashamed of it as if he now icgrcttcd the Union of the 
States 

You arc aware, as 1 am aware, that the airs of an 
older day aic bepfinning to stir again, that the standards 
of an old order arc trying to assert themselves again 
There IS here and there an attempt to insert into the 
counsel of statesmen the old reckonings of selfishness and 
bargaining and national advantage which were the roots 
of this war, and any man who counsels these things ad« 
vocates the renewal of the sacrifice which these men 
have made, lor if this is not the final battle for right, 
there will be another that will be final 1-et these 
gentlemen not suppose that it is possible for them to 
accomplish this return to an order of which we are 
ashamed and that we are ready to forget 'I'hey cannot 
accomplish it 'I'lie peoples of the world arc awake 
and tile peoples of the world are in the saddle Private 
counsels of statesmen cannot now and cannot hereafter 
determine the destinies of nations If we are not 
the servants of the opinion of mankind, we are of all 
men the littlcst, the most contemptible, the least gifted 
with vision If we do not know our age, we cannot ac- 
complish our purpose, and this age is an age which 
looks forward, not backward, which rejects the stand- 
ards of national selfishness that once governed the coun- 
sels of nations and demands that they shall give way to 
.1 new order of things in which the only questions will 
be, “Is It right ?" "Is It just?” “Is it m the interest of 
mankind ?” 

Phis IS a challenge that no previous generation ever 
dared to give car to So many things have happened, 
and they have happened so fast, in the last four years, 
that I do not think many of us realize what it is that 
has happened Think how impossible it would have 
been to get a body of responsible statesmen seriously 
to entertain the idea of the organization of a League 
of Nations four years ago! And think of the change 
that has taken place' I was told before 1 came to 
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i'rantc that thire wouhl hf contusioti ol totinsci ibout 
this thiiiKt J tound uiiit\ of counset 1 w.is toKl th.it 
there viouhi be opposition, .uui I touiul union of .iction 
1 found the statesmen uitli whom I w.is .ibout to de<il 
united m tiic idea that we must ha\e a Kea^uc of Na- 
tions, that we could not merel) make a peace settle- 
ment and then leave it to make itself eflectual, but that 
we must conceive some common ort^ani/.ation by which 
we should }tive our common faith that this peace would 
be maintained and the conclusions at which we had ar- 
rived should he made .is sccuic as the united counsels of 
all the great nations that fought against (jerinanv could 
make them. We have listened to the challenge, and 
that IS the proot that there shall never be a war like 
this again. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we all belies c, I hope, that the 
spirits of these men are not buried with their bodies 
'1 heir spirits live. I hope — I believe — that their spirits 
are present with us at this hour 1 hope that I tee! the 
compulsion of their preseiue I hope that 1 realize the 
Significance of their presence. 'I hink, soldiers, of those 
comrades of >ours who are gone if they were here, 
what would they say? 'I'hey would not remember what 
you are talking about to-day 'I'iicy would remember 
America which they left with then high hope and pur- 
I>ose They would remember the terrible field of battle 
*1 hey would remember what they constantly recalled in 
times of danger, what they had come for and how 
worth while it was to give their lives for it And they 
would say, "Forget all the little circumstances of the 
day Be ashamed of the jealousies that divide you 
We command you in the name of those who, like our- 
selves, have died to bring the counsels of men together, 
and we remind you what America said she was born for. 
She was born, she said, to show mankind the way to 
liberty. She was born to make this great gift a com- 
mon gift She was born to show men the way of experi- 
ence by which they might realize this gift and maintain 
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it, ami v,v atljUK \<)u in the name of all the great tradi- 
tions ot Amtiiti to make yourstlvts soldiers, now once 
loi all 111 this common cause, where we need wear no 
uniform except the uniform of the heart, clothing our- 
scKes with the piimiplcs of right and saying to men 
fverNwhtie, A ou arc our brothers and we invite you 
into the comradeship of liberty and of peace ’ ” 

i et us go away hearing these unspoken mandates of 
our dead eomradc'S 

If I may speak a personal word, I beg you to realize 
the compulsion that I myself feel that I am under By 
the Constitution of our gieat country I was the com- 
mandci-m-chicf of these men I advised the Congress 
to declare that a state of war existed I sent these lads 
over here to die Shall I — can I — ever speak a word 
of counsel which is inconsistent with the assurances 1 
gave them when they came over’ It is inconceivable 
There is something better, if possible, that a man can 
give than his life, and that is his living spirit to a service 
that is not easy, to resist counsels that are hard to resist, 
to stand against purposes that are difficult to stand 
against, and to say, “Here stand I, consecrated in spirit 
to the men who were once my comrades and who are 
now gone, and who have left me under eternal bonds of 
fidelity " 
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I \N{ hcartilv glad that vou have demanded an in> 
vebtigatum with regard to the possessuin of te\t 
of the treaty by unauthori/cd pcrsonii 1 have felt that 
It was highly undesirable uihcially to communicate the 
text ol a document which is still in negotiation and sub- 
ject to change Anyone who has possession of the offi- 
cial English text has what he is clearly not entitled to 
have or to communicate. I have felt in honor bound to 
act m the same spirit and in the same way as the rep- 
resentatives of the other great powers m this matter, 
and am confident that my fellow countrymen will not 
expect me to break faith with them. I hope the investi- 
gation will be most thorouglily prosecuted 

Woodrow Wilson 
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Ai LrNCHiaN Givin »y Brand Whitlock 
A 1 1 HI, Ami RICAN Li oahon 

[ W \NT to express my pleasure, not only to be in 
Belgium, but to he personally associated with the 
Xing and Queen We have found them what all the 
A'oild had told us they were, perfectly genuine, per- 
tcctly delightful and perfectly devoted to the interests 
>1 their people, and not only so but, what is very rare 
just now, very just m their judgments of the events of 
the past and of the events that are now taking place 
I could not help expressing the opinion which I did 
yesterday that that must arise from the fact that they 
had intimately asstKiated themselves in life with their 
people If you live vtith the talkers, you get one im* 
pression, if you live with the liver, you get another im- 
pression You come into contact with the realities, and 
only realities make you wise and just I want, with this 
very brief preface, in which I am speaking from my 
heart, to propose the health and long life of His Maj- 
esty the King and Her Majesty the Queen 

Bi-FORr Tin Bi lgian Chamber of Deputies 

Your Majesfy, and Gentlemen op thi Chamber* 
It IS with such profound emotion that I express ray 
deep appreciation of the generous welcorae you have 
given me that I am not at all sure that I can hnd the 
words to say what it is in my heart to say. Monsieur 
Hymans has recited to you some of the things which 
America tried to do to show her profound friendship 
and sympathy with Belgium, but M Hymans was not 

S09 
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.ibk to testify .IS I .im to the luMit of \tnenc.i that was 
b.uk ot hii iltoits, ioi Anicnci did not do these things 
mereh btc.iust she coiueistd it litr duty to do them, 
but bey.uise slie rejoittd m this %\.»y to show her real 
humanity .md lur re.il knowledge of the needs ot .in old 
and f.uthiu! tiRiul, .iiid these things, I hope will be the 
dt ircr in jour memory btc.iuse of the spirit which w.is 
behind them 'I'hev were sm.ill m themstlves Wt 
often h.id the feeling th.it wt were not doing as much as 
we could do Wt knew all the time that we were not 
doing as muih as we wanted to do, and it is this spirit, 
and not what was done, which deserves, 1 hope, to be 
rtmemhered 

It IS scry delightful to find myself at last in Belgium 
I have tome at the first moment that 1 was relieved 
from imperative duty 1 tould not come for my own 
ple.isure .and in ncglevt of ilutv to a country where 1 knew 
that 1 should meet men who had done their duty, where 
I knew 1 should meet a Sovereign who had constantly 
identified himself with the interests and the life of his 
people at every necessary sacrifice to himself, where I 
should be greeted by a Burgomaster who never allowed 
the enemy to thrust him aside and always asserted the 
majesty and authority of the municipality which he rep- 
resented , where 1 should have the privilege of meeting 
a Cardinal who was the true shepherd of his flock, the 
majesty of whose spiritual authority awed even the un- 
scrupulous enemy liimself, who knew that they did not 
dare lay a hand upon this servant of God ; and where I 
should have the privilege of grasping the hand of a 
Genera] who never surrendered, and on every hand 
should meet men who had known their duty and done it 
I could not come to Belgium until 1 felt that I was re- 
leased from my duty. I sought in this way to honor 
you by recogniring the spirit which ! knew I should 
meet with here 

When I realize that at my back are the fighting stand- 
ards of Belgium, it pleases me to think that 1 am in the 
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resence of those who knew how to shed their blood as 
a'll as do their duty for their country They need no 
ncomiuin from me I \tould rather turn for a moment 
/ith you to the sifiimhcancc of the place which Belgium 
icars m this conttst whuh now, thank God, is ended I 
ame here betause I nished to associate mjself in council 
mth the men it ho I know had felt so deeply the pulse of 
his terrible struggle, and I wanted to come also because 
realized, —I believed, — that Belgium and her part m 
he war is in one sense the key of the whole struggle, 
lecause the violation of Belgium was the call to duty 
which aroused the nations The enemy committed 
many oiitiagcs in this war, gentlemen, but the initial 
outrage was the fundamental outrage of all They, 
with an insolent indifference, violated the sacredness of 
treaties They showed that they did not care for the 
honor of any pledge They showed that they did not 
care fur the independence of any nation, whether it had 
raised its hand against them or not, that they were ruth- 
less in their determination to have their whim at their 
pleasure. Therefore, it was the violation of Belgium 
that wakened the world to the realization of the char- 
acter of the struggle 

A very interesting thing came out of that struggle 
which seems almost like an illogical consequence One 
of the first things that the representatives of Belgium 
said to me after the war began was that they did not 
want their neutrality guaranteed They did not want 
any neutrality 'i'hey wanted equality. Not because, as 
I understood them, their neutrality was insecure, but be- 
cause their neutrality put them upon a different basts of 
action from other peoples. In their natural and proper 
pride, they desired to occupy a place that was not excep- 
tional, but in the ranks of free peoples under all govern- 
ments. I honored this instinct m them, and it was for 
that reason that the first time 1 had occasion to speak 
of what the war might accomplish for Belgium 1 spoke 
of her winning a place of equality among the nations. 
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St) Belgium lub, so to savi onte more come into her 
own thtough thib deep valley oi buHermg through which 
she hab gone Not only that, but her cause has linked 
the governments of the ci\ili/ed world together They 
have realized their common duty They have drawn 
together as if instinctively into a league of right They 
have put the whole power of organized mankind behind 
the toiiLcption of justice, which is common to mankind 
'I hat IS the signilicance, gentlemen, of the League of 
Nations. 

'Ihe league of Nfations was an inevitable conse> 
quence oi this war It was a league of right, and no 
thoughttui statesman who let his thought run into the 
future could wish for a moment to slacken those luinds. 
His first thought would he to strengthen them and to 
perpetuate this combination of tlie great governments 
of the world for the maintenance of justice The 
League of Nations is the child of this great war for 
right. It is the expression of those permanent reso!u> 
tions which grew out of the temporary necessities of 
this great struggle, and any nation which declines to 
adhere to this Covenant deliberately turns away from 
the most telling appeal that has ever been made to its 
conscience and to its manhood The nation that wishes 
to use the League ot Nations for its convenience, and 
not for the service of the rest of the world, deliberately 
chooses to turn back to those bad days of selhsh contest, 
when every nation thought first and always of itself and 
not of its neighbor, thought of its rights and forgot its 
duties, thought of its power and overlooked its re 
sponsibihty. Those bad days, 1 hope, are gone, and the 
great moral power, backed if need be, by the great 
physical power of the civilired nations of the world 
will now stand firm for the maintenance of the fine part- 
nership which we have thus inaugurated. 

It cannot be otherwise. Perhaps the conscience of 
some chancellories was asleep and the outrage of Ger- 
many awakened it. You cannot see one great nation 
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violate cvcjy principle of light without beginning to 
know wliat the piiiiciples o{ light are and to love them, 
to despise those who violate them, and to form the firm 
resolve that such a violation shall now be punished and 
in the future be prevented 

These are the feelings with which I have come to 
Belgium, and it has been my thought to propose to the 
Congress of the United States as a recognition, as a 
welcome of Belgium into her new status of complete 
indepeiuience, to raise the mission of the United States 
oi America to Belgium to the rank of an Embassy and 
send an Ambassador. 'I'lns is the rank W'hich Belgium 
enjoys in our esteem Why should she not enjoy it in 
lortn and in fact? 

So, gentlemen, we turn to the future. M Hymans 
has spoken in true terms of the necessities that he 
ahead of Belgium, and of many another nation that has 
come through this great war with suffering and with 
loss. We have shown Belgium, m the forms which he 
lias been generous enough to recite, our friendship in 
the past. It is now our duty to organize our friendship 
along new lines. The Belgian people and the Belgian 
leaders need only the tools to restore their life Their 
thoughts are nut crushed Their purposes are not ob- 
scured. Their plans are complete, and their knowledge 
of what is involved in Industrial revival is complete 
What their friends must do is to see to it that Belgium 
gets the necessary priority with regard to obtaining raw 
materials, the necessary priority in obtaining the means 
to restore the machinery by which she can use these raw 
materials, and the credit by which she can bridge over 
the years daring which it will be necessary for her to 
wait to begin again These are not so much tasks for 
governmenta at they are tasks for thoughtful business 
men and financiers and those who are producers in other 
countries. It is a question of shipping also, but the 
shipping of the world will be relieved of its burdens of 
troops in a comparatively near future, and there will be 
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new botttnm in which to carry the cargoes, and th( 
t irguts ought rcMthh to impel the mister of the ship tc 
steer for Belgian ports I believe, after having con 
suited many times viith mv very competent advisers u 
these matters that an organized method of accomplish 
mg these things tan be found It is a mattei of almos 
daily discussion in l\iris, and I believe that as we dis 
cuss It trom day to day we come nearer and nearer to t 
workable solution and a practicable plan 1 liope, no 
onlv, but I believe that such a phn will be found, anc 
vou mav be sure that America will be pleased,— I wil 
not say more than any other friend of Belgium, but a' 
much as any other friend of Belgium, if these plans an 
perfected and carried out 

Friendship, gentlemen, is a very practical matter. On« 
thing that I think I have greiwn weary of is sentimen' 
that lines not express itself in .tetinn. How real th< 
world has been made by this war How actual all it< 
facts seem How terrible the circumstances of its life 
And if we he friends, we must think of each other noi 
only, but we must act for each other We must not 
only hav>e a sentimental regard, but we must put that 
regard into actual deeds There is an old proverl: 
which has no literary beauty but it has a great deal oi 
significance, “The proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof “ It is by that maxim that all friendships are 
to be judged It is when a friendship is put to the proof 
that Its quality is found. So «>ur business now u 
neit to talk but to act. is not so much to debate as tc 
resolve ; is not so much to hesitate upon the plan as tc 
perfect the details of the plan, and at every turn to be 
sure that we think not only of ourselves but of human 
ity. For, gentlemen, the realities of this world are noi 
discussed around dinner tables Do you reahre for how 
small a percentage of mankind it is possible to get any 
thing to eat to*morrow if you do not work to-day; how 
small a percentage of mankind can slacken their physica' 
and thoughtful effort for a moment and not find the 
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means of subsistence fail them? Some men can take 
holidays Some men can relieve themselves from the 
burden of work, but most men cannot, most women 
cannot, and the children wait upon the men and women 
who woik,— work every day, work from the dawn until 
the evening These are the people we must think about 
They constitute the rank and file of mankind They 
are the constituents of statesmen, and statesmen must 
see to It that politics are not now run along the lines of 
national pride, but along the lines of humanity, along 
the lines of service, along those lines which we have 
been taught arc the real lines by the deep sufferings of 
this war This is the healing peace of which M Hy- 
mans eloquently spoke. You heal the nations by serving 
the nations, and you serve them by thinking of mankind 

At Tin. Hou l dii Ville 
Mr Bi’KooMAsri-R 

I feel highly honored to be received with such words 
from you, sir, speaking as the representative of this 
ancient municipality, with so many distinguished events 
associated with its sturdy independence and self-govern- 
ment, and I feel the more honored, sir, because the 
whole world recogni/es in you a worthy representative 
of this great municipality 

1 think the reflection which comes uppermost m one’s 
mind in thinking about this war is that no nation is con- 
quered that IS not conquered in its spirit, that an un- 
conquerable spirit IS the last word m politics, and that 
the unconquerable spirit lives particdlarly in those 
nations which are self-governed The one thing that is 
indestructible in our time is the spirit of self-governed 
people I'herefore, it is inspiriting to me and 1 think 
to ali believers in self-government to be welcomed by an 
ancient municipality like this, which represents in so 
distinguished a way the spirit and practice of self- 
government. I know something, sir, of the history, — 
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the independence, the self-conhdcncc, the proper self 
confidence, — of the municipalities of Belgium I knov 
how there has persisted into modern times something o 
that solidarity of the commune, something of that in 
dividuality of the municipality, which was charactenstn 
of the Middle Ages and which brought the spirit o) 
self-government through that dark period when nation- 
had ceased to govern themselves, but when localitie- 
continued to assert their right of self-government Sc 
that I feel welcomed to-day by those whom I would fair 
believe to be my friends and the friends of the Amcncar 
people, as the American people are certainly youi 
friends. 

They are your friends m a very deep and true sense 
They understand what Belgian liberty signihes. Thej 
understand what Belgian suffering signifies, and it is, 1 
believe, one of their deepest ambitions to satisfy the 
duty of friendship as towards the Belgian people They 
have tried to do so in the past It has been one of my 
pleasures on this trip to be accompanied by my distin 
guished fellow countryman, Mr. Herbert Hoover, who 
I know has had Belgium written on his heart through- 
out this war, and whose pleasure it has been touching 
to see as in going about the country we have seen healthy 
children and robust men and women, whom he could 
properly believe were served by the food which came 
from America { believe that 1 have the privilege of 
speaking bis thoughts One of the peculiarities of Mr 
Hoover is that he is too modest to speak for himself, 
and therefore 1 am proud to share with him some of 
your welcome. I am accompanied by other colleagues 
with whom 1 have been In counsel throughout the war 
and whose thought, 1 can tell you, has been constantly 
upon the methods by which Belgium could be helped, 
whose thought is now upon that subject, whose hope is 
that some method will be worked out, as I had the privi 
lege of saving to your Parliament today, by which sys- 
tematic help can be rendered to Belgium 
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So I feel peculiarly honored, m this ancient building 
of this ancient city, to be received at your hands, sir, 
and 1 bring you the warm greeting of the people of 
America I am sure I express their wish when I say. 
Long live the prosperity of Brussels and of Belgium, 
and of her King and Queen 

At a Dimnir Gi\i,n in im Pri sioent’s Honor B\ 
THi King at Bi lgu m 

Let me express, sir, the very deep appreciation witli 
which I have heard your remarks You truly say that 
1 have come to Belgium to express my own deep per- 
sonal interest and sympathy, — sympathy with her suf- 
ferings and interest in her prosperity But 1 would have 
no personal consequence if it were not my privilege for 
the time being to represent the people of the United 
States. What gives me confidence in expressing this 
sympathy and this interest is that 1 know in expressing 
those sentiments that I am expressing the feelings of 
the people of the United States There has never been 
in the United States a more general and universal com- 
prehension of sympathy with the affairs of another 
Nation than that which the people of the United States 
have had for the affairs and the people of Belgium 
I have had the very great advantage of seeing the 
little that 1 have had time to see of the experiences of 
Belgium under your guidance, and I know how true it 
IS, sir, that you speak for your people One of the de- 
lightful experiences of these last days has been to hear 
the acclaim from the heart which everywhere greeted 
la roi. Their first cry was for their king, their second 
thought was the welcome of the stranger, and I was glad 
in my heart that it should be so, because I know that I 
was with a real statesman and a real ruler. No man 
has any power, sir, except that which Is given him by 
the things and the people he represents, 

I have felt many points of sympathy between the 
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people whom I have the pleasure of repicsentmg and 
the people whom vou represent 1 hey »ire a vety dem- 
ocratic people, and it has been very delightful to hnd, 
sir, that you are a true democrat XU real masters of 
the sentimenf! of the people are parts of the people, 
and one ot the things that gives conhdcnce in the futuic 
of Belgium is the consciousness that one has of the self- 
reliance and the indomitable spirit of her people They 
need to have a fiiendly hand extended to them, but 
they do not need to have anybody take circ of them 
A people that is taken care of by its government is a 
people that its government will always have to take 
care of, but the people of Belgium, if I have caught any 
glimpse of their spirit and character, do not need to 
have anybody take care of them I hev need, because 
of the catastrophes of this war, temporary assistance, 
to get the means to take care of themselves, but the 
moment they have these means, then the rest of us will 
have to take care to see that they do not do the work 
they are addicted to do better than we do. The minute 
we cease to offer tins assistance, they will become our 
generous and dangerous rivals, and for my part I be- 
lieve I can say truthfully that the people of the United 
States want the people of Belgium to recover their power 
to be rivals, to be rivals in those fields in which they 
have for so long a time proved themselves masters 
It is, therefore, with a peculiar feeling of being among 
the people that I understand that I have found myself 
under your guidance, sir, touching shoulders with the 
people of Belgium 'ro-day when I went to the great 
destroyed plant of Charleroi, though most of the 
chimneys were smokeless, the whole region seemed like 
so many regions 1 am familiar with in my own country, 
and if the air had only been full of smoke, I should have 
felt entirely at home. The air was too clear to be 
natural in such a region , and yet 2 had the feeling that 
smoke was going to come in its old abundance from 
those chimneys, and the world of industry was once 
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more going to feel the pulse of Belgium, that vital pulse 
which no discouragement can restrain 

So it is with a heart full of genuine sympathy, of com- 
1 adeship and of friendship that I beg to drink to your 
health, sir, and the Queen’s and to the long and abound- 
ing prosperity of the kingdom over which you preside 
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SPEECH AT A DINNER IN HIS HONOR IN PARIS, GIVEN BY 
PRESIDENT POINCARE OF FRANCE, JUNE 26, 1919 

T THANK you most sincerely for the words that you 
have uttered I cannot pretend, sir, that the pros- 
pect of going home is not very delightful to me, but I 
can say with the greatest sincerity that the prospect of 
leaving France is very painful to me 
I have received a peculiarly generous welcome here, 
and it has been pleasing for me to feel that that wel- 
come was intended not so much for myself as for the 
people whom I represented 

Sometimes the work of the conference has seemed to 
go very slowly indeed Sometimes it has seemed as if 
there were unnecessary obstacles to agreement, but as the 
weeks have lengthened I have seemed to see the profit 
that came out of that. Quick conclusions would not 
have produced that intimate knowledge of each other’s 
mind which I think has come out of these daily con- 
ferences 

'riiese SIX months have been six months which have 
woven new fibers of connections between the hearts of 
our people. And something more than friendship and 
intimate sympathy has come out of this intercourse 
A new thing that has happened is that we have trans- 
lated our common principles and our common purposes 
into a common plan. 

When we part, we are not going to part with a fin- 
ished work, but with a work one portion of which is 
finished and the other portion of which is only begun 
We have finished the formulation of the peace, but 
we have begun a plan of cooperation which I believe will 
broaden and strengthen as the years go by 
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We shall continue to be co-workers in tasks which, 
because they are common, will weave out of our senti- 
ments a common conception ot duty and a common 
conception of the rights of men of every race and of 
every clime If it be true that that has been accom- 
plished, It IS a very great thing 

As I go away from these scenes, I think I shall realize 
that 1 have been present at one of the most vital things 
that has happened in the history of nations Nations 
have formed contracts with each other before, but they 
never have foi ined partnerships. They have associated 
themselves temporarily, but they have never before 
associated themselves permanently 

I'he wrong that was done in the waging of this war 
was a great wrong, but it wakened the world to a great 
moral necessity of seeing that it was necessary that 
men should band themselves together in order that such 
a wrong should never be perpetrated again 

Merely to beat a nation that was wrong once is not 
enough There must follow the warning to all other 
nations that would do like things that they in turn will 
be vanquished and shamed if they attempt a dishonor- 
able purpose 



ON DEPARTURE FROM FRANCE 


STATEMENT ON 1111 I-\I OF 1 INAL DEPARTURE FROM 
FRANCE, JUNE 28, I919 T rqm THE NEW YORK. 
“TIMFS,” JUNE 29, 1919 

AS I LOOK back over the eventful months I have 
spent m France, my memory is not of conferences 
and hard work alone, but also of innumerable acts of 
generosity and friendship which have made me feel how 
genuine the sentiments of F'rance are towards the people 
of America and how fortunate I have been to be the 
representative of our people in the midst of a nation 
which knows how to show us kindness with so much 
charm and so much open manifestation of what is in its 
heart 

Deeply happy as I am at the prospect of joining my 
own countrymen again, I leave France with genuine re- 
gret, my deep sympathy for her people and belief m her 
future confirmed, my thought enlarged by the privilege 
of association with her public men, conscious of more 
than one affectionate friendship formed, and profoundly 
grateful for unstinted hospitality and for countless kind- 
nesses which have made me feel welcome and at home 
I take the liberty of bidding France godspeed as well 
as good-by, and of expressing once more my abiding 
interest and entire confidence in her future 



'IRhAlY HAS BEEN SIGNED" 


AKlKiRAM, lliKOtOIi MR. TUMliLU, 10 lilb AMbR- 
K’AN PlOPIfc, JIINI 28 , 1919 IROM lllfc. “cON- 
(.RISMONAI RICORD,” VOL. 58 , PP. 1952-1953 

r l 11'! treaty of peace has been signed. If it is ratified 
and acted upon in full and sincere execution of its 
erms it will furnish the charter for a new order of af- 
airs in the world. It is a severe treaty in the duties 
>nd penalties it imposes upon Germany, but it is severe 
>n!y because great wrongs done by Germany are to be 
ighted and repaired, it imposes nothing that Germany 
annot do, and she can regain her rightful standing in 
he worfd by the prompt and honorable fulfillment of 
ts terms. And it is much more than a treaty of peace 
vith Germany. It liberates great peoples who have 
tever before been able to find the way to liberty It 
mds once for all, an old and intolerable order under 
iphich small groups of selfish men could use the peo- 
ples of great empires to serve their own ambition for 
jower and dominion. It associates the free Govern- 
ments of the world in « permanent league in which they 
ire pledged to use their united power to maintain peace 
iy maintaining right and justice. It makes international 
law a reality supported by imperative sanctions. It does 
away with the right of conquest and rejects the policy of 
annexation and substitutes a new order under which 
backward nations-^opulations which have not yet 
rome to political consciousness and peoples who are 
ready for independence but not yet quite prepared to 
dispense with protection and guidance— ihall no more 
be subjected to the domination and expiditation of • 
stronger nation, but shall be put under the friendly di- 
rection and afforded the helpful assistance of govern- 
ments which undertake to be responsible to the t^iiion 
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of mankind in the execution of then task by accepting 
the direction of the League of Nations It lecogni/es 
the inalienable rights of nationality, the rights of minor- 
ities and the sanctity of religious belief and practice It 
lays the basts for conventions which shall free the com- 
mercial intercourse of the world from unjust and vexa- 
tious restrictions and for every sort of international 
cooperation that will serve to cleanse the life of the 
world and facilitate its common action m beneficent serv- 
ice of every kind It furnishes guarantees such as 
were never given or even contemplated before for the 
fair treatment of all who labor at the daily tasks of 
the world It is for this reason that I have spoken of 
It as a great charter for a new order of affairs There 
IS ground here for deep satisfaction, universal reassur- 
ance, and confident hope 



10 GREAT BRl'IAIN, ON COMPLETION OF 
THE TREATY 


MisbAGi 10 nil iNonsH I’lopii niRoroH ihf 
“daiu mail” ani> nil- “wehvly dispatch,” 

II NI ^O, 1919 1 ROM nil NLW VORh. “llMl S," 

JI NL 30, 1919 

M any things crowd into the mind to be said about 
the Peace Treaty, but the thought that stands 
out in front of all others is that by the terms of the 
treaty the greatest possible measure of compensation 
has been provided for peoples whose homes and lives 
were wrecked by the storm of war, and security has 
been given them that the storm shall not arise again. 

In so far as we came togetlicr to insure these things, 
the work of the Conference is finished, but in a larger 
sense its work begins to-day. In answer to an un- 
mistakable appeal, the League of Nations has been con- 
stituted and a covenant has been drawn which shows the 
way to international understanding and peace 
We stand at the crossroads, however, and the wav 
IS only pointed out 'I'hnse who saw through the travail 
of war the vision of a world made sccuie for mankind 
must now consecrate their lives to its rcali/ation 



TO SOLDILRS AND SAILORS ON THE 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON" 

ADDRISS 10 IHi SOI Dll RS AVI) SAILORS ON THL At II R 
IIAICII OF IIIL r S S “GEORGL WASIIINGION,” 
jriY 4, 1919 I ROM “the HATCHtT," A PAPFR 
PUBIISHID ON BOARD lUE U S S “GEORGE WASH- 
INOION ” 

I T IS very delightful to find myself here and in this 
company I know a great many of you have been 
homesick on the other side of the water, but I do not 
believe a man among you has been as homesick as I 
have It IS with profound delight that I find myself 
bound westward again for the country we all love and 
are trying to serve, and when I was asked to make a 
speech and sat down and tried to think out what I should 
say, I found that the suggestions of this Fourth of Tuly 
crowded into my mind in such a way that they could 
not be set in order, and 1 doubt if 1 can find expression 
to them Because this Fourth of July has a significance 
that no preceding I'ourth of July ever had in it, not 
even the first. I think that we can look back upon the 
history of the years that separated us from the first 
Fourth of July with very great satisfaction, because we 
have kept the vision in America, we have kept the prom 
ise to ourselves that we would maintain a regime of 
liberty and of constitutional government. 

We have made errors of judgment, we have com 
mitted errors of action, but we have always tried to 
correct the errors when we have made them. We have 
always tried to get straight in the road again for that 
goal for which we set out in those famous days wher 
America was made as a Government. So there has al 
ways been abundant justification for what was not self 
glorification, but self-gratulation in our P'ourth of Julj 
celebrations We have successfully maintained the lib 
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erties of a great Nation The past is secure and the past 
IS glorious, and m the present the Fourth of July has 
taken on a new significance 

We told our fellow men throughout the world when 
we set up the free state of America that we wanted to 
serve liberty everywhere and be the friends of men in 
every part of the world who wanted to throw off the un- 
just shackles of arbitrary government Now we have 
kept our pledge to humanity as well as our pledge to 
ourselves, for we have thrown everything that we pos- 
sessed, — all the gifts that nature had showered upon 
us and our own lives, — into the scales to show that we 
meant to be the servants of humanity and of free men 
everywhere. 

America did not at first see the full meaning of the 
war that has just ended. At first it looked like a natural 
raking out of the pent-up jealousies and rivalries of the 
complicated politics of Europe. Nobody who really 
knew anything about history supposed that Germany 
could build up a great military machine like she did 
and not refrain from using it. They were constantly 
talking about it as a guarantee of peace, but every man 
in his senses knew that it was a threat of war, and the 
threat was finally fulfilled and the war began. ^ We at 
the distance of America looked on at first without a 
full comprehension of what the plot was getting into, 
and then at last we realired that there was here nothing 
less than a threat against the freedom of free men 
everywhere. 

Then America went in, and if it had not been for 
America the war would not have been won. My heart 
swells with a pride that I cannot express when I think 
of die men who crossed the seas from America to fight 
on those battlefields. I was proud of them whm X 
could not see them, and now that I have mixed vddi 
them and seen them, I am prouder of them sdH. For 
they arc men to the core, and 1 am g^ad to have had 
Europe see this qfiedmen of our madbood. 
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I am proud to know how the men who perfoimed the 
least tonspituous services and the humblest services per- 
formed them just as well as the men who performed 
the conspicuous set vices and the most complicated and 
difficult I will not say that the men were worthy of 
their officers I will say that the officers were worthy 
of their men They spiang out of the ranks, they were 
like the ranks, and all, — rank and file, — were specimens 
of America 

And you know what has happened Having sampled 
\mcrica that way, huropc believes in and tiusts Amer- 
ica Is not that yoiii ow'n personal experience and ob- 
servation^ In all the counsels at Pans, whenever they 
wanted to send soldiers anj where and not have the peo- 
ple jealous of their presence or fear the consequences 
of their presence, they suggested that sve should send 
\mcricans there, because they knew that everywhere 
in Europe we were believed to be the friends of the coun- 
tries where we sent garrisons and where we sent forces 
of supervision We were welcome Am I not, there- 
lorc, justified in saving that we have fulfilled our pledge 
to humanity’ Wc have proved that we were the cham- 
pions of liberty throughout the world, that wc did not 
wish to keep it as a selfish and private possession of 
our own but wanted to share it with men everywhere 
and of every kind 

When you look forwaid to the future, do you not 
sec what a compulsion that puts upon us? You cannot 
earn a reputation like that and then not live up to it 
You cannot reach a standard like that and then let it 
down by never so little. Every man of us has to live 
up to It The welcome that was given to our arms and 
the cheers that received us are the compulsion that ts 
now put upon us to continue to be worthy of that wel- 
come and of those cheers We must continue to put 
America at the service of mankind Not for any profit 
we shall get out of it, not for any private benefit wc shall 
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reap from it, but because we believe m the right and 
mean to serve it wherever we have a chance to serve it 
I was thinking to-day that a new freedom has come 
to the peoples of the world out of this war It has no 
date It has no Fourth of Tuly There has nowhere 
been written a Declaration of Independence The only 
date I can think of for it is the eleventh of last Novem- 
ber, VI hen the Central Powers admitted they were beaten 
and accepted an armistice brom that time they knew 
they had to submit to the terms of liberty, and perhaps 
some of these days we shall date the freedom of the 
peoples from the cleyenth of November, 1918 
And yet if that be not the date of it, it interests my 
thought to think that as it had no date for beginning, 
we should see to it that it had no date for ending that 
as It began without term, it should end without term, 
and that in every counsel we enter into, in every force 
we contribute to, we shall make it a condition that 
the liberty of men throughout the world shall be servetl 
and that America shall continue to redeem her pledge 
to humanity and to mankind 

Why, America is made up of mankind We do not 
tome from any common stock We do not come from 
any single nation. The characteristic of \mcrica is 
that It IS made up of the best contributed out of all 
nations Sometimes when I am in the presence of an 
American citiren who was an immigrant to ^merIca, 
1 think that he has a certain adyantage over me I did 
not choose to he an American, but he did I was horn 
to It. I hope if I had not been, I would have had sense 
enough to choose it. But the men who came after- 
wards deliberately chose to be Americans 
They came out of other countries, and said, “We cast 
in our lot with you, we believe in you. and will live with 
you." A country made up like that ought to understand 
other nations It ought to know how to fraternire 
with and assist them. It is already the friend of man- 
kind, because it is made up out of all people, and it 
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ought to redeem its lineage It ought to show that it 
IS playing for no private hand It ought to show that 
It IS trying to serve .ill the stocks of mankind from which 
It Itself IS bred And more than that, my fellow coun 
try-men, we ought to continue to prove that we know 
what freedom is 

Freedom is not a mere sentiment We all feel the 
weakness of mere sentiment If a man professes to be 
fine, we always wait for him to show it. We do not 
take his word for it If he professes fine motives, we 
expect him thereafter to show that he is acting upon 
fine motives. And the kind of freedom that America 
has always represented is a freedom expressing itself 
in fact It IS not the piofession of principles, merely, 
but the redemption of those principles, making good on 
those principles and knowing how to make good on 
those principles. 

When I have thought of liberty, I have sometimes 
thought how we deceived ourselves m the way we talked 
about It Some people talk as if liberty meant the right 
to do anything you please Well, in some sense you 
have that right You have the right to jump overboard, 
but if you do, this is what will happen . Nature will say 
“You fool, didn’t you know the consequences? Didn’t 
you know that water will drown you?’’ You can jump 
off the top of the mast, but when you get down your 
liberty will be lost, and you will have lost it because if 
it w-as not an accident you made a fool of yourself The 
sailor, when he is sailing a ship, talks about her running 
free in the wind. Does he mean that she is resisting 
the wind’ Throw her up into the wind and see the 
canvas shake, see her stand still, “caught in irons,” as 
the sailor says But let her fall off. she is free Free, 
why? Because she is obeying the laws of nature, and 
she is a slave until she does And no man is free who 
does not obey the laws of freedom. 

The laws of freedom are these . Accommodate you* 
interests to other people’s interests, that you shall not 
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insist on standing in the light of othei people, but that 
you shall make a member of a team of yourself and 
nothing more or less, and that the inttrtsts of the team 
shall take precedince m everything that you do to your 
interest as an individual 

That IS freedom, and men who li\e under autocratic 
governments are not free because the autocrat arranges 
the government to suit himself The minute he ar" 
ranges it to suit his subjects, then his subjects are free 

But if I disobey the laves of freedom, if I infringe on 
the rights of others, then I presently find myself de- 
pnveci of my freedom I am clapped in jail, it may be, 
and if the jailer is a philosopher, he will say “You 
brought It upon yourself, my dear fellow, ou were 
free to do right, but you were not free to do wrong 
Now, what I blame you for is not so much for your 
malice as for your ignorance.” One reason why Amer- 
ica has been free, I take leave to say, is that America 
has been intelligent enough to he free It takes a lot 
of intelligence to be free Stupid people do not know 
how, and we all go to tlie school of intelligence that 
comes out of the discipline of our own seif-chosen in- 
stitutions. 

That IS what makes you free, and my confident ambi- 
tion for the United States is that she will know in the 
future how to make each Fourth of July as it comes 
grow more distinguished and more glorious than its 
predecessor, by showing that she, at any rate, under- 
stands* the laws of freedom by understanding the laws of 
service, and that mankind may always confidently look to 
her as a friend, as a cooperator, as one who will stand 
shoulder to shoulder with free men everywhere to assert 
the right. That is what 1 meant at the outset of these 
few remarks by saying that the suggestions of this 
Fourth of July crowd too thick and fast to be set in 
order. This is the most tremendous Fourth of July 
that men ever imagined, for we have opened its fran- 
chises to all the world 



RESPONSE TO WELCOME HOME 


ADDRtSS IN CARNEGIE HALI, NEW \ORK, JULY 8, 1919 
I'ROMTHENIWyORK:“HMIS,” JULTi 9, 1919 

I AM not going to try this afternoon to make you a 
real speech I am a bit alarmed to find how many 
speeches I have in my system undelivered, but they are 
all speeches that come fiom the mind, and I want to say 
to you this afternoon only a few words from the heart 
You liave made me deeply happy by the generous 
welcome you have extended to me But I do not be- 
lieve that the welcome you extend to me is half as great 
as that which I extend to you Why, Jerseyman though 
1 am, this IS the hrst time 1 ever thought Hoboken 
beautiful I really have, though I have tried on the 
other side of the water to conceal it, been the most 
homesick man m the American Expeditionary Force, 
and It IS with feelings that it would be vam for me to 
try to express that I find myself in this beloved coun- 
try again 

I do not say that because I lack in admiration of other 
countries 'fhere have been many things that softened 
my homesickness One of the chief things that softened 
It was the very generous welcome that they extended to 
me as your representative on the other side of the water, 
and It was still more softened by the pride that 1 had m 
discovering that America had at last convinced the 
world of her true character I was welcome because 
they had seen with their own eyes what America had 
dune for the world They had deemed her selfish , they 
had deemed her devoted to material interests, and they 
had seen her boys come across the water with a vision 
even more beautiful than that which they conceived 
when they had entertained dreams of liberty and of 
peace. And when I had the added pride of finding out 
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by person.ll obscM \ .Uum the kuid of men we had sent 
over — I h.ul ciossed the seas with the kind of men who 
had taken them over , without whom they could not have 
got to I-urope — and tlicn when I got there I saw that 
army of men, that army of clciin men, that army of 
men devoted to the highest interests of humanity, that 
army that one was glad to point out and say, “These are 
my fellow countrymen” — it softens the homesickness a 
good deal to have so much oi home along with vou 

And these boys were constantly reminding me of 
home '1 hev did not walk the streets like anybody else 
I do not mein that they walked the streets sell-asser- 
tivcly , they did nut 1 hey walked the streets as if they 
knew' that they belonged wherever fiee men lived, that 
they were welcome in the great Kepubhc of !• ranee and 
were comrades with the other aimies that had helped 
to win the great battle and to show the great sacrifice 
It IS a wonderful thing for this Nation, hitherto isolated 
from the large ailaiis of the world, to win not only the 
univcrs.ll confidence of the people of the world, but their 
universal affection And that, and nothing less than 
that, IS what has happened. Wherever it was suggested 
that troops should be sent and it was desired that troops 
of occupation should excite no prejudice, no uneasiness 
on the part of those to whom tiiey were sent, the men 
who represented the other nations came to me and 
asked me to semi American soldiers 'riiev not only 
implied but they said that the presence of American 
soldiers would he known not to mean anything except 
friendly protection and assistance Do vou wonder that 
It made our hearts swell witli pride to realize these 
things? 

But while these things in some degree softened my 
homesickness they made me all the more eager to get 
home where the rest of the folks live , to get home where 
the great dynamo of national energy was situated; to 
get home where the great purposes of national action 
were formed, and to be allowed to take part in the 
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counsels and in the actions which were formed and to 
be taken by this great Nation, which from first to last 
has followed the ■\ision of the men who set it up and 
created it 

We have had our eyes very close upon our tasks at 
times, but whenever we lifted them we were accustomed 
to lift them to a distant hori/on We were aware that 
all the peoples of the earth had turned their faces 
toward us as those who were the friends of freedom and 
of right, and whenever we thought of national policy 
and of Its reaction upon the affairs of the world we 
knew we were under bonds to do the large thing and the 
right thing It is a privilege, therefore, beyond all com- 
putation for a man, whether in a great capacity or a 
small, to take part in the counsels and in the resolutions 
of a people like this 

I am afraid some people, some persons, do not under- 
stand that vision They do not see it They have 
looked too much upon the grewnd They have thought 
too much of the interests that were near them and they 
have not listened to the voices of their neighbors I 
have never had a moment's doubt as to where the heart 
and purpose of this people lay When any one on the 
other side of the water has raised the question, “Will 
America come in and help?” I have said, “Of course 
America will come m and help ’’ She cannot do any- 
thing else. She will not disappoint any high hope that 
has been formed of her. Least of all will she in this day 
of new-born liberty all over the world fail to extend 
her hand of support and assistance to those who have 
been made free. 

I wonder if at this distance, you can have got any 
conception of the tragic intensity of the feeling of those 
peoples in Europe who have just had yokes thrown off 
them. Have you reckoned up in your mind how many 
peoples, how many nations, were held unwillingly under 
the yoke of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, under the 
yoke of Turkey, under the yoke of Germany? These 
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yokes have been thrown off These peoples breathe the 
nr and look around to see a new day dawn about them, 
and whenever they think of whit is going to fill that 
day with action they think first of us They think first 
of the friends who through the long years have spoken 
for them, who were privileged to declare thit they came 
into the war to release them, who said that they would 
not make peace upon any other terms than their liberty, 
and they have known that America’s presence in the 
war and in the conference was the guarantee of the 
result. 

The Governor has spoken of a great task ended Yes, 
the formulation of the peace is ended, but it creates only 
a new task just begun I believe that if you will study 
the peace you will see that it is a just peace and a peace 
which, if it can be preserved, will save the world from 
unnecessary bloodshed And now the great task is to 
preserve it I have come back with my heart full of 
enthusiasm for throwing everything that I can, by way 
of inHucnce or action, m with you to see that the peace 
i‘. preserved — that when the long reckoning comes men 
may look back upon this generation of America and say, 
“'Phev were true to the vision which they saw at their 
birth " 



TO I'HH CITIZENS OF WASHINGTON 

REPLIi ro ORU riNOS A1 WASHINGION, JULY 8, 1919 
tROM IHL “clilOAOO IMIIA NI WS ALMANAC,” 
1920, V 302 

I CAMI'’ home confident that the people of the United 
States, were for the League of Nations, but to re- 
ceive this immediate assurance of it in to-night’s re- 
ception IS particularly pleasing to me It makes my 
homecoming ju^t that much more delightful I never 
have been quite $0 eager to get home as I was this 
time, and everything I have seen since I sighted land 
until now has made me gladder and gladder that I am 
home No country can possibly look so good as this 
country looks to me 
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PRKSL'NTING THE TREATY FOR RATIFI- 
CATION 


AiWRissio nil siN'Aii or rin tNixcD states, july 
lO, 1919 1 ROM 01 I K lAl GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 

iiON IN MR \vn son’s MLI S 

p }• NT I l-'Ml’N 01^ THE SENATE 

I lit* treaty of peace with Germany was signed at 
Versailles m the twenty-eighth of June I avail myself 
tif the earliest opportunity to lay the treaty before 
you for ratilication and to inform you with regard to 
the work of the Conference by which that treaty was 
formulated 

TTie treaty constitutes nothing less than a world settle- 
ment. It would not be possible for me either to sum- 
inaii/e or to construe its manifold provisions in an 
address w inch must of necessity be something less than 
a treatise. My sere tees and all the information I pos- 
sess will be at your disposal and at the disposal of your 
Committee on Foreign Relations at any time, either m- 
tormally or m session, as you may prefer, and I hope 
that you w ill not hesitate to make use of them I shall 
at tins time, prior to your own study of the document, 
attempt only a general characteri7ation of its scope and 
purpose. 

In one sense, no doubt, there is no need that I should 
report to you what was attempted and done at Paris 
You ha\e been daily cognizant of what was going on 
there, — of the problems with which the Peace Confer- 
ence had to deal and of the difficulty of laying down 
straight lines of settlement anywhere on a field on which 
the old lines of international relationship, and the new 
alike, followed so intricate a pattern and were for the 
most part cut so deep by historical circumstances which 
dominated action even where it would have been best 

S 37 
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to Ignore or reverse them The cross currents of p 
tics and ot inteicst must hut been t\idtnt to you 
would be presuming m me to attempt to explain 
questions which arose or the many duerse elements tl 
entered into them I shall attempt something less an 
tious than that and more cleaily suggested by my di 
to report to the Congress the part it seemed necess. 
for my colleagues and me to play as the representati 
of the Cio\ernment of the United States 

That part was dietated by the role America h 
played in the war and by the expectations that had be 
created in the minds of the peoples with whom we h 
associated ourselves in that great struggle 

The United States cnterctl the war upon a difleri 
footing from every other nation except our associa 
on this bide the sea We entered it, not because c 
material interests were directly threatened or becai 
any special treaty obligations to which we were part 
had been violated, but only because we saw the 
premacy, and even the validity, of right everywhere f 
m jeopardy and free government likely to be everywlu 
imperiled by the intolerable aggression of a power whi 
respected neither right nor obligation and whose ve 
system of government flouted the rights of the citir 
as against the autocratic authority of his governo 
And in the settlements of the peace we have sought 
special reparation for ourselves, but only the restoi 
tion of right and the assurance of liberty everywhe 
that the effects of the settlement were to be felt. V 
entered tiie war as the disinterested champions of rig 
and we interested ourselves in the terms of the peace 
no other capacity 

The hopes of the nations allied against the Centr 
Powers were at a very low ebb when our soldiers beg. 
to pour across the sea. There was everywhere among 
them, except in their stoutest spirits, a somber for 
boding of disaster The war ended in November, cig 
months ago, but you have only to recall what was fean 
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in midsummer last, four short months before the armis- 
tice, to rcali/c what it was that our timely aid accom- 
plished alike for their morale and their physical safety 
That hrst, ne\ cr-to-be-torgotten action at Chateau- 
Ihieny had already taken place Our redoubtable 
soldicis and maiints had already closed the gap the 
enemy had succeeded m opening for their advance upon 
Pans, — had already turned the tide of battle back to- 
wards the fiontiers of P'rance and begun the rout that 
was to save Europe and the world Thereafter the 
(icrmans were to be always forced back, back, were 
never to thrust successfully forward again And yet 
there was no confident hope Anxious men and women, 
leading spirits of France, attended the celebration of 
the Pourth of fuly last year in Pans out of generous 
courtesy, — with no heart for festivity, little rest for 
hope But they came away with something new at their 
hearts , they have themseh es told us so. The mere sight 
of our men, — of their vigor, of the confidence that 
showed Itself m every movement of their stalwart fig- 
ures and every turn of their swinging march, in their 
steady comprehending eyes and easy discipline, m the 
indomitable air that added spirit to everything they did, 
— made everyone who saw them that memorable day 
realize that something had happened that was much 
more than a mere incident in the fighting, something 
very different from the mere arrival of fresh troops A 
great moral force had flung itself into the struggle. The 
fine physical force of those spirited men spoke of some- 
thing more than bodily vigor. They earned the great 
ideals of a free people at their hearts and with that 
vision were unconquerable Their very presence brought 
reassurance, their fighting made victory certain. 

They were recognized as crusaders, and as their thou- 
sands swelled to millions their strength was seen to mean 
salvation And they were fit men to carry such a hope 
and make good the assurance it forecast. Finer men 
never went into battle; and their officers were worthy of 
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them This is not the occasion upon which to utter t 
eulogy of the armies America sent to France, but pei 
haps, since I am speaking of their mission, 1 may speal 
also of the pride I shared with every American who sav 
or dealt with them there They were the sort of mei 
America would wish to be represented by, the sort oi 
men every American would wish to claim as fellovt 
countrymen and comrades in a great cause They wei c 
terrible in battle, and gentle and helpful out of it, re 
membering the mothers and the sisters, the wives anc 
the little children at home They were free men undci 
arms, not forgetting their ideals of duty m the midsl 
of tasks of violence I am proud to have had th« 
privilege of being associated with them and of calling 
myself their leader 

But I speak now of what they meant to the men bj 
whose sides they fought and to the people with whorr 
they mingled with such utter simplicity, as friends whe 
asked only to be of service They were for all the visiblt 
embodiment of America What they did made Americr 
and all that she stood for a living reality in the thought* 
not only of the people of France but also of tens oi 
millions of men and women throughout all the toiling 
nations of a world standing everywhere m peril of it* 
freedom and of the loss of everything it held dear, ir 
deadly fear that its bonds were never to be loosed, it* 
hopes forever to be mocked and disappointed 

And the compulsion of what they stood for was upor 
us who represented America at the peace table It wa* 
our duty to see to it that every decision we took pan 
m contributed, so far as we were able to influence it 
to quiet the fears and realize the hopes of the people* 
who had been living in that shadow, the nations that 
had come by our assistance to their freedom It wa< 
our duty to do everything that it was within our powei 
to do to make the triumph of freedom and of right s 
lasting triumph in the assurance of which men mighl 
everywhere live without fear 
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Old entanglements of every kind stood in the way, — 
promises which (rovernments had made to one another 
in the days when might and right were confused and the 
power of the victor was without restiaint Engage- 
ments which contemplated any dispositions of territory, 
any extensions of sovereignty that might seem to be to 
the interest of those who had the power to insist upon 
them, had been entered into without thought of what 
the peoples concerned might wish or profit by, and these 
could not always be honorably brushed aside It was 
not easy to graft the new order of ideas on the old, and 
some of the fruits of the grafting may, I fear, for a 
time be bitter. But, with very few e\ceptions, the men 
who sat with us at the peace table desired as sincerely 
as wc did to get away from the bad influences, the il- 
legitimate purposes, the demorali/ing ambitions, the in- 
ternational counsels and expedients out of which the 
sinister designs of Germany had sprung as a natural 
growth 

It had been our privilege to formulate the principles 
which were accepted as the basis of the peace, but they 
had been accepted, not because we had come in to hasten 
and assure the victory and insisted upon them, but be- 
cause they were readily acceded to as the principles to 
which honorable and enlightened minds everywhere had 
been bred. They spoke the conscience of the world as 
well as the conscience of America, and I am happy to 
pay my tribute of respect and gratitude to the able, for- 
ward-looking men with whom it was my privilege to 
cooperate for their unfailing spirit of cooperation, their 
constant effort to accommodate the interests they rep- 
lesented to the principles we were all agreed upon The 
difficulties, which were many, lay in the circumstances, 
not often in the men. Almost without exception the 
men who led had caught the true and full vision of the 
problem of peace as an indivisible whole, a problem, not 
of mere adjustments of interest, but of justice and right 
action. 
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The atmosphere in which the Conference worket 
seemed created, not by the ambitions of strong govern 
ments, but by the hopes and aspirations of small nation' 
and of peoples hitherto under bondage to the powei 
that victory had shattered and destroyed Two greai 
empires had been forced into political bankruptcy, anc 
we were the receivers Our task was not only to make 
peace with the Central Empires and remedy the wrong* 
their armies had done The Central I^mpircs had livec 
m open violation of many of the very rights for which 
the war had been fought, dominating alien peoples over 
whom they had no natural right to rule, enforcing, not 
obedience, but veritable bondage, exploiting those who 
were weak for the benefit of those who were masters and 
overlords only by force of arms. There could be no 
peace until the whole order of Central Europe was set 
right 

That meant that new nations were to be created, — 
Poland, C/echo-Slovakia, Hungary itself No part of 
ancient Poland had ever m any true sense become a 
part of Germany, or of Austria, or of Russia Bohemia 
was alien in every thought and hope to the monarchy 
of which she had so long been an artificial part; and 
the uneasy partnership between Austria and Hungary 
had been one rather of interest than of kinship or sym- 
pathy The Slavs whom Austria had chosen to force 
into her empire on the south were kept to their obedience 
by nothing but fear. Their hearts were with their kins- 
men in the Balkans. These were all arrangements of 
power, not arrangements of natural union or associa- 
tion It was the imperative task of those who would 
make peace and make it intelligently to establish a new 
order which would rest upon the free choice of peoples 
rather than upon the arbitrary authority of Hapsburgs 
or Hohenzollerns, 

More than that, great populations bound by sym- 
pathy and actual kin to Rumania were also linked against 
their will to the conglomerate Austro-Hungarian mon- 
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archy or to other alien sovereignties, and it was part 
of the task of peace to make a new Rumania as well as 
a new sla% ic state clustering about Serbia 

^nd no natural frontiers could be found to these new 
fields of adjustment and redemption It was necessary 
to look constantly forward to other related tasks The 
German colonics were to be disposed of They had not 
been governed, they had been exploited merely, with- 
out thought of the interest or even the ordinary human 
rights of their inhabitants 

The Turkish limpire, moreover, had fallen apart, as 
the Austro-I lungarian had It had never hatl any real 
unity It had been held together only by pitiless, in- 
human force Its peoples cried aloud for release, for 
succor from unspeakable distress, for all that the new 
day of hope seemed at last to bring withm its dawn 
Peoples hitherto in utter darkness were to be led out 
into the same light and given at last a helping hand. 
Undeveloped peoples and peoples ready for recognition 
but not yet ready to assume the full responsibilities of 
statehood were to be given adequate guarantees of 
friendly protection, guidance and assistance. 

And out of the execution of these great enterprises 
of liberty sprang opportunities to attempt what states- 
men had never found the way before to do, an oppor- 
tunity to throw safeguards about the rights of racial, 
national and religious minorities by solemn international 
covenant; an opportunity to limit and regulate military 
establishments where they were most likely to be mis- 
chievous; an opportunity to effect a complete and sys- 
tematic internationalisation of waterways and railways 
which were necessary to the free economic life of more 
than one nation and to clear many of the normal chan- 
nels of commerce of unfair obstructions of law or of 
privilege: and the very welcome opportunity to secure 
for labor the concerted protection of definite interna- 
tional pledges of principle and practice 

Theie were not tasks which the Conference looked 
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about it to find and i^cnt out of its way to perfor 
They were inseparable from the settlements of pea 
I hey were thrust upon it by circumstances which coi 
not be overlooked 7 he war had created them In 
quarters of the world old-established relationships h 
been disturbed or broken and affairs were at loose en 
needinj? to be mended or united again, but could r 
be made what they w'ere before 'Fhey had to be • 
right by applying some uniform principle of justice 
enlightened expediency And they could not be s 
justed by merely prescribing in a treaty what should 
done New states were to be set up which could n 
hope to live through their first period of weakness wii 
out assured support by the great nations that had cc 
sented to their creation and won for them their indept 
dence Ill-governed colonies could not be put in t 
hands of governments which were to act as trustees f 
their people and not as their masters if there was to ] 
no common authority among the nations to which th< 
were to be responsible in the execution of their tru< 
huture international conventions with regard to the co 
trol of waterways, with regard to illicit traffic of mar 
kinds, in arms or in deadly drugs, or with regard to tl 
adjustment of many varying international administr 
tive arrangements could not be assured if the treat 
were to provide no permanent common internation, 
agency, if its execution in such matters was to be le 
to the slow and uncertain processes of cooperation t 
ordinary methods of negotiation. If the Peace Coi 
ference itself was to be the end of cooperative authorit 
and common counsel among the governments to whic 
the world was looking to enforce justice and give pledge 
of an enduring settlement, regions like the Saar bast 
could not be put under a temporary administrative rc 
gime which did not involve a transfer of political sov 
ereignty and which contemplated a final determinatio 
of Its political connections by popular vote to be take, 
at a distant date, no free city like Dan.iig could b 
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(.rc.Ucil whitli under elaborate international guar- 
.intces, to accept exceptional obligations with regard to 
the use of its port and exceptional relations with a State 
of 11111(11 It was not to form a part, properly safe- 
guarded plebiscites could not be provided for where 
populations were at some future date to make choice 
w h.it SOI ercigntv they would live under , no certain and 
uniloim method of arbitration could be secured for the 
settlement of anticipated difficulties of final decision 
with regard to many matters dealt with in the treaty 
itself, the long continued supervision of the task of 
icpaiation which Ciermany svas to undertake to com- 
plete witliin the next generation might entirely break 
down; the reconsideration and revision of administra- 
tive arrangements and restrictions which the treaty pre- 
scribed but which It was recogni/ed might not prove of 
lasting advantage or entirely fair if too long enforced 
would be impracticable The promises governments 
were making to one another about the way in which 
labor w as to be dealt with, by law not only but m fact 
as well, would remain a mere humane thesis if there 
was to be no common tribunal of opinion and judgment 
to which liberal statesmen could resort for the influ- 
ences which alone might secure their redemption A 
league of free nations had become a practical necessity 
I \aminc the treaty of peace and you will find that cvery- 
whcrc throughout its manifold provisions its framers 
have felt obliged to turn to the League of Nations as 
an indispensable instrumentality for the maintenance 
of the new order it has been their purpose to set up in 
the world,— -the world of civilized men 

That there should be a League of Nations to steady 
the counsels and maintain the peaceful understandings 
of the world, to make, not treaties alone, but the ac- 
cepted principles of international law as well, the actual 
rule of conduct among the governments of the world, 
had been one of the agreements accepted from the first 
as the basis of peace with the Central Powers The 
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statesmen of all the belligerent countries were agreed 
that such a league must be created to sustain the settle- 
ments that ^^cre to be effected But at first I think there 
w as a feeling among some of them that, while it must be 
attempted, the formation of such a league was perhaps 
a counsel of perfection which practical men, long e\peri- 
ented in the world of affairs, must agree to very cau- 
tiously and with many misgivings It was only as the 
difficult work of arranging an all but universal ad- 
justment of the world’s affairs advanced from day to 
tiay fiom one stage of conference to another that it be- 
tamc evident to them that what they were seeking would 
he little more than something written upon paper, to be 
interpreted and applied by such methods as the chances 
of politics might make available if they did not pro- 
vide a means of common counsel which all were obliged 
to accept, a common authority whose decisions would be 
lecogni/ed as decisions which all must respect 
And so the most practical, the most skeptical among 
them turned more and more to the League as the au- 
thority through which international action was to be se- 
cured, the authority without which, as they had come to 
see It, It would he difficult to give assured effect either to 
this treaty or to any other international understanding 
upon which they were to depend for the maintenance of 
peace The fact that the Covenant of the League was 
the first substantive part of the treaty to be worked out 
and agreed upon, while all else was in solution, helped to 
make the formulation of the rest easier. The Confer- 
ence was, after all, not to be ephemeral The concert of 
nations was to continue, under a definite Covenant which 
had been agreed upon and which all were convinced was 
workable. They could go forward with confidence to 
make arrangements intended to be permanent. The 
most practical of the conferees were at last the most 
ready to refer to the league of Nations the superin- 
tendence of all interests which did not admir of im- 
mediate determination, of all administrative problems 
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which were to requne a contiiiuiiif? o\ei sight What 
had seemed a counsel of perfection had come to seem 
a plain counsel of necessity The League of Nations 
was the praetital statesman’s hope of success in many 
of the most difhcult things he was attempting 

And It had validated itself in the thought of everv 
member of tlie Conference as something much bigger, 
much greater every way, than a mere instalment for 
tarrying out the provisions of a particular treaty It 
was unisei sally retogni/cd that all the peoples of the 
world demanded of the Conference that it should create 
such a continuing concert of free nations as would make 
w'ars of aggression and spoliation such ns this that has 
just ended forever impossible A cry had gone out 
from every home in every stricken land from which 
sons and brothers and fathers had gone forth to the 
great sacnhcc that such a sacnike should never again 
be exacted It was manifest why it had been exacted 
It had been exacted because one nation desired 
dominion and other nations had known no means of 
defense except armaments and alliances War had lam 
at the heart of every arrangement of the Europe, — of 
every arrangement of the world, — that pieceded the 
war Restive peoples had been told that fleets and 
armies, which they toiled to sustain, meant peace, and 
they now knew that tliey had been lied to that fleets 
and armies had been maintained to promote national 
ambitions and meant war They knew that no old 
policy meant anything else but force, force, — always 
force And they knew that it was intolentble. ICvcry 
true heart m the world, and every enlightened judgment 
demanded that, at whatever cost of independent action, 
every government that took thought for its people or 
for justice or for ordered freedom should lend itself 
to a new purpose and utterly destroy the old order of 
international politics Statesmen might see difficulties, 
but the people could see none and could brook no denial. 
A war in which they had been bled white to beat the 
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tunir rli tt l.iv toiuiMkil m every Balante of P 
must not tiul jn a mere vittory ot aims and a new 
ante I’he monster that had resorted to arms mu 
put in chains that could not he broken. The u 
power oJ tree nations must put a stop to agjtre* 
and the world must be jjuen peace. If there \va 
the will or the intelh}’encc to accomplish that now, 
must be mother and a tmai war and the vcorld mu 
swept clean ot every power that could renew the te 
i he i ea){ue oi Nations was not mercl\ an mstru 
to adjust and lemcds old wionjrs under a new t 
of pc.uc. It was the only hope tor mankind. ’ 
and attain had the demon ett war been cast out o 
house ot the peoples and the house swejU clean 
ticaty ot peace, only to prepare a tune W'hcn he w 
enter m ajtaiii with spirits worse than himself 
house must now be j>;i\e‘n a tenant who could ho 
aitainst all such Convenient, indeed inchspensabi 
stttesmen found the newly planned i eajtue of Na 
to be tor the eveeiition ot present plans of peace 
reparation, they saw it m a new aspect before 
work was iinisbed. 'i hey saw it as the main objei 
the peace, as the only tbm|' that could complete 
make It worth while 'I’hey saw it as the hope ol 
world, and that hope they did not dare to chsapp 
Shill we or any other free people hesitate to ac 
this (treat dutv^ Dare we reject it ami break the I 
of the vvorleP 

And so the result of the Contercnce of I*eace, sc 
as (lermany is concerned, stands complete The 
cultics encountered were very many Seimetiincs 
seemed insuperable It was impossible to accommo 
the interests ol so great a bocJy of nations, — iiite 
which directly or indirectly affected almost every 
turn in the world,— without many minor comprom 
'Ihe treaty, as a result, is not exactly what we w 
have written It is probably not whit any one of 
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national delegations would have written But lesults 
were woi ked out which on the whole beat test I think 
that it will be found that the compromises which were 
accepted as inevitable nowhere cut to the heart of any 
principle The work of the Conference squares, as a 
whole, with the principles agreed upon as the basis of 
the peace as well as with the practical possibilities of the 
international situations which had to be faced and dealt 
with as facts 

I shall presently have occasion to lay before you a 
special treaty with France, whose object is the temporary 
protection of 1* ranee from unprovoked aggression by the 
I’ower with whom this treaty of peice has been nego- 
tiated Its terms link it with this treaty I take the 
liberty, however, of reserving it for special explication 
on another occasion. 

I’he role which America was to play in the Confer- 
ence seemed determined, as I have said, before my 
colleagues and I got to Pans, — determined by the uni- 
versal expectations of the nations whose representa- 
tives, drawn from all quarters of the globe, we were 
to deal with. It was universally recogni/ed that Amer- 
ica had entered the wai to promote no private or 
peculiar interest of her own but only as the champion 
of rights which she was glad to share with free men 
and lovers of justice everywhere We had formulated 
the principles upon which the settlement was to be 
made,— -the principles upon which the armistice liad 
been agreed to and the parleys of peace undertaken, — 
and no one doubted that our desire was to see the treaty 
of pence formulated along the actual lines of those 
principles, — and desired nothing else We were wel- 
comed as disinterested friends We were resorted to 
as arbiters in many a difficult matter. It was recognized 
that our material aid would he indispensable in the days 
to come, when industry and credit would have to be 
brought back to their normal operation again and com- 
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munities beaten to the ground assisted to their feet o 
more, and it was taken for granted, I am proud to s 
that we would play the helpful friend in these thi 
as in all others without prejudice or favor We w 
generously accepted as the unaffected champions 
what was right It was a very responsible role to pi 
but I am happy to report that the fine group of An 
leans who helped with their expert advice in each p 
of the varied settlements sought m every transact 
to justify the high confidence reposed in them 

And that confidence, it seems to me, is the meas 
of our opportunity and of our duty in the days to co 
in which the new hope of the peoples of the work 
to be fulfilled or disappointed The fact that Ame 
is the friend of the nations, whether they be rivals 
associates, is no new fact, it is only the discovery 
It by the rest of the world that is new 

America may be said to have just reached her ma 
ity as a world power It was almost exactly twe 
one years ago that the results of the war with Sj 
put us unexpectedly in possession of rich islands on 
other side of the world and brought us into associai 
with other governments in the control of the 
Indies It was regarded as a sinister and ominous tl 
by the statesmen of more than one European chancel 
that we should have extended our power beyond 
confines of our continental dominions. They were 
customed to think of new neighbors as a new menace 
rivals as watchful enemies There were persons amoi 
us at home who looked with deep disapproval 
avowed anxiety on such extensions of our natii 
authority over distant islands and over peoples wl 
they feared we might exploit, not serve and assist 
we have not exploited them We have been t 
friends and have sought to serve them And our 
minion has been a menace to no other nation 
redeemed our honor to the utmost in our dealings i 
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Cub.i She IS ue.ik but absolutely free, and it is her 
trust in us th.it m.ikts hei tiet Weak peoples evtry- 
wheie st.ind it.uiy to give us any authority .imong them 
that will assure them a like friendly oversight and di- 
icction 'I hey know that there is no ground foi ft‘ar 
in receiving us as then mentors and guides Oui isohi- 
tion was ended twenty years ago, and now fear of us is 
ended also, our counsel and association sought after and 
dtsiied I here can be no question of our ceising to be 
a world power The only question is whether we can 
lefusc the moral leadership tliat is niteied us, whethei 
we shall accept 01 reject the conhdence of the world 

1 he w.u and the Conference of Peace now sitting in 
Pans seem to me to have answered that question fXir 
paiticijiation m the war established our position among 
the nations and nothing but uui own mistaken action 
can alter it It was not an accident or a matter of 
sudden choice that we arc no longer isolated and de- 
voted to a policy which his only our own interest and 
advantage for its object It was our duty to go in, if 
we were indeed the champions of liberty and of right 
We answered to the cal! of duty in a way so spirited, 
so utterly without thought of what we spent of blood 
or treasure, so effective, so worthy of the admiration 
of true men everywhere, so wrought out of the stuff ot 
all that was heroic, that the whole world saw at last, 
!n the flesh, in noble action, a great ideal asserted and 
vindicated, by a Nation they had deemed material and 
now found to be compact of the spiritual forces that 
must free men of every nation from every unworthy 
bondage It is thus that a new role and a new responsi- 
bility have come to this great Nation that we honor and 
which w’c would all wish to lift to yet higher levels of 
service and achievement 

The stage is set, the destiny disclosed It has come 
about by no plan of our conceiving, hut by the hand of 
God who Icci us into this way. We cannot turn back 
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We can only go forward, with lifted eyes and fresher 
spirit, to follow the vision It was of this that 
dreamed at our birth America shall in truth show i 
way The light streams upon the path ahead, a 
nowhere else 



'10 nih CZl-.CHO-SLOVAK ARMY 


SPLrcn ON RIVnWING a DHACHMUNT 01- I HI 
CZICnO-SIOVAK ARMY I N ROUTF FROM SIBLRIA TO 
I I ROIM , jun 1 8, 1919.* FROM ORIGINAL IN MR 
wii son’s I ins. 

M ArOR VLADIMIR TIRSA, OI-MCI-’.RS, AND 
MEN 01 ^ 'niE DETACIIMI'.NI Ot llIK 
CZl'.CHO-SLOVAK ARMY 
I review with pleasure this detachment of your 
valiant Army. To you, its officers, and to these brasc 
men I extend a cordial welcome hrom afar we have 
watched your deeds and have been moved to admira* 
tion of your actions under the most adverse of circum 
stances Havmp; been sub)up;atcd to an alien control, 
you were fired by a love of your former independence 
and for the institutions of your native land and aligned 
yourselves with those who fought in opposition to des- 
potism and military autocracy At the moment when 
adversity came to the armies with svhich you w'erc fight- 
ing and when darkness and despair cast its gloom upon 
your cause you declined to accommodate yoursches to 
circumstances which were of the old order of things and 
lesolutely retained your hope. 

1 our steadfastness to your purposes, your unshaken 

'The nory of thit contingfnt of Cwho-Slovnkn m one of the epus 
of the Great War Beginning •« reliiaint noidiern in the Au'stro* 
Hungarian Army, they were captured by the Runsiana and la\ f»r 
aeveral yeara in prti^on campu When the ohi Rut^aian Government 
was overthrown they were released They organized an armv of 
their own under the Russian provisional Government and fought 
gallantly in the last advance of the Russian armies in i$i7 After 
the BulsheMk overturn they found themselvea ringed around with 
enemies, thev refused amnesty from the Austrian emperor, they broke 
through the (lerman line at Bachmiit in a bloody battle and set straight 
eastward $000 miles to Vladivostok, a contingent finally arriving in 
Washington, to be revieweil by President WiNon 
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belief in hijili uUmK. \ovir valor of mind, of body and 
of heart, li.i\c c\okcti the .tdmiration of the woild In 
the midst of disorfiani/ation and subject to influences 
which worked for nun \ou consistently maintained 
order within vour ranks and by your example helped 
those with whom vou came in contact to reestablish some 
semblance of order in their affairs. Too much cannot 
be said in praise* of the demeanor of your brave Army 
iiiulcr these trvinn circumstances hiiture generations 
will record the influence for good w'hich you liad upon 
a large part of the world's area and will accord you 
the place which you properly deserve. In the history 
of the modern world, and perhaps In all history, tlicre 
IS no more wondertul nor brilliant record than the with- 
drawal of vour forces in ojiposition to the armies of 
Germany and Austria tlirough a population which de- 
veloped an hostility, and the march of your armies for 
thousands of miles across the great regions of Siberia, 
keeping steadfastly in mind the necessity for order and 
organiration 

You are returning now to your native land, to-day 
again a free and independent country. May you take 
back with you that stamina which you so well manifested 
all through your trying experiences in Russia and Si- 
beria, and m.iy you keep in mind after your return that 
the laws of God, the laws of man, and the laws of nature 
require a systematic establishment for their proper 
operation, and for the welfare and happiness of the 
human race 



PRIiSl-NTING A TREATY WITH FRANCE 


MESSAGLlOllII SlWll oriHLl 5 * , Jl L\ 29, 19 19, 
IROM ORU.IWJ IN MR WILSON’S FILES 


G I-NTI EMl-N OF THE SENATE 

I take pleasure in laying before you a treaty with 
the Republic of Fiance the object of which is to secure 
that Republic of the immediate aid of the United States 
of America m case of any unprovoked movement of 
aggression against her on the part of Germany I 
earnestly hope that this treaty will meet with your cor- 
dial apprtival and will receive an early ratification at 
your hands, along with the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many Now that you have had an opportunity to 
examine the great document I presented to you two 
weeks ago, it seems t>pportune to lay before you this 
treaty which is meant to be in effect a part of it 
It was signed on the same day with the treaty of peace 
and IS intended as a temporary supplement to it It 
IS believed that the treaty of peace with Germany itself 
provides adequate protection to France against aggres- 
sion from her recent enemy on the east, but the years 
immediately ahead of us contain many incalculable pos- 
sibilities The Covenant of the League of Nations pro- 
viilts for military action for tlie protection of its 
members only upon advice of the Council of the League 
— advice given, it is to be presumed, only upon elelibera- 
tion and acted upon by each of the governments of the 
member States only if its own judgment justifies such 
action 1'he object of the special treaty with France 
which I now submit to you is to provide for immediate 
military assistance to Trance by the United States in 
case of any unprovoked movement of aggression against 
her by Germany without waiting for the advice of the 
Council of the league of Nations that such action be 

sss 
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taken It is to be an arrangement, not independc 
the League of Nations, but under it 

It IS, therefore, expressly provided that this t 
shall be made the subject of consideration at the 
time with the treaty of pe,ice with (iermany, tha 
special arrangement shall receive the approval o 
Council of the League, and that this special prot 
for the safety of f ranee shall remain in force only 
upon the application of one of the parties to it 
Council of the I eague, acting, if necessary, by a m 
ity vote, shall agree that the provisions of the Covi 
of the I eague afford her sufficient protection. 

I was moved to sign this treaty by considera 
which will, I hope, seem as persuasive and ns irresr 
to you as they seemed to me We are bound to Fi 
by ties of friendship which we have always regai 
and shall always regard, as peculiarly sacred. Sh 
sistecl us to win our Ireedom is a Nation It is sern 
to be doubted whether we could have won it wit 
her gallant and timely aid We have recently hac 
privilege of assisting in driving enemies, who were 
enemies of the w'orld, from her soil, but that doe: 
pay our debt to her Nothing can pay such a debt 
now desires that we should promise to lend our f 
force to keep her safe against the power she has 
most reason to fear. Another great nation voluni 
the same promise It is one of the fine reversal 
history that that other nation should be the very p( 
from whom France fought to set us free. A new 
has dawned Old antagonisms are forgotten 
common cause of freedom and enlightenment has ere 
new comradeships and a new perception of what 
wise and necessary for great nations to do to free 
world of intolerable fear Two governments who ’ 
to be members of the League of Nations ask leav 
the Council of the League to be permitted to go to 
assistance of a friend whose situation has been foun 
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be one of peculiar peril, without awaiting the advice of 
the League to act 

It 18 by taking such pledges as this that we prove our- 
selves faithful to the utmost to the high obligations of 
gratitude and tested friendship Such an act as this 
seems to me one of the proofs that we are a people that 
sees the true heart of duty and prefers honor to its own 
separate course of peace 



HIGH COST OF LIVING 


ADDRLSS TO CON(.RI SS, AK.rt.! 8, I919 I-ROM TI 
“CONGRFSSIONAL Rf CORn," U)I . ^8, PI* 37 1 
3721 

I HAVE sought this opportunity to address you I 
cause It is clearly my duty to call your attention 
the present cost of living and to ui ge upon vou with 
the persuasite force of which I am capable the leg 
lative measures wluch would be most eftective in cc 
trolling It and bringing it down 7'he prices the peo]^ 
of this country are paying for everything that it is ncc( 
sary for them to use in order to live are not justiii 
by a shortage m supply, either present or prospectn 
and are in many cases artificially and deliberately creat 
by vicious practices which ought immediately to 
checked by law They constitute a burden upon 
which IS the more unbearable because we know that 
IS willfully imposed by those who have the power a 
that It can by vigorous public action be greatly lighten 
and made to square with the actual conditions of supi. 
and demand. Some of the methods by which the 
prices are produced arc alreadv illegal, some of the 
criminal, and those who employ them will be energe 
cally proceeded against, but others have not yet be 
brought under the law, and should be dealt with at on 
by legislation 

I need not recite the particulars of this critical m. 
ter the prices demanded and paid at the sources 
supply, at the factory, m the food markets, at the sho{ 
in the restaurants and hotels, alike in the city and 
the village They are familiar to you. They are t 
talk of every domestic circle and of every group 
casual acquaintances even It is a matter of famili 
knowledge, also, that a process has set in which is like 
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unless something is done, to push prices and rents and 
the whole cost of living higher and yet higher, in a 
VICIOUS cycle to which theie is no logical or natural end 
With the increase in the prices of the necessaries of life 
come demands for increiscs in wages, — demands which 
are justified if theie be no othci way of enabling men 
to live Upon the incicase of wages there follows close 
an inciease in the price of the products whose producers 
have been accorded the inciease,- — not a proportionate 
increase, for the manufacturer does not content himself 
with that, but an increase considerably greater than the 
added wage cost and for which the added wage cost is 
oftentimes hardly more than an excuse The laborers 
who do not get an increase in pay when tliey demand 
It are likely to strike, and the strike only makes matters 
worse It checks production, if it affects the railways 
It prevents distribution and strips the markets, so that 
there is presently nothing to buy, and there is another 
excessive addition to prices resulting from the scarcity. 

I'hese are facts and forces with which we have be- 
come only too familiar, but we are not justified because 
of our familiarity with them or because of any hasty 
and shallow conclusion that they are “natural” and in- 
evitable in sitting inactively by and letting them work 
their fatal results if there is anything that we can do 
to check, correct, or reverse them I have sought this 
opportunity to inform the Congress what the Executive 
IS doing by way of remedy and control, and to suggest 
where effective legal remedies are lacking and may be 
supplied 

We must, 1 think, frankly admit that there is no com- 
plete immediate remedy to be had from legislative and 
executive action The free processes of supply and de- 
mand will not operate of themselves and no legislative 
or executive action can force them into full and natural 
operation until there is peace. There is now neither 
peace nor war. All the world is waiting, — ^with what 
unnerving fears and haunting doubts who can adequately 
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i,ay? — waiting to know when it shall have peace an 
what kind of peace it will be when it comes, — a peac 
in which each nation shall make shift for itself as 
can, or a peace buttressed and supported by the will an 
concert of the nations that have the purpose and th 
power to do and to enforce what is right Politicalh 
economically, socially the World is on the operatin 
table, and it has not been possible to administer an 
anesthetic It is conscious It even watches the capits 
operation upon which it knows that its hope of healtlifi 
life depends It cannot think its business out or mak 
plans or give intelligent and piovident direction to it 
affairs while in such a case Where there is no peace o 
mind there can be no energy in endeavor There ca 
be no confidence in industry, no calculable basis fc 
credits, no confident buying or systematic selling, no cc 
tain prospect of employment, no normal restoration c 
business, no hopeful attempt at reconstruction or th 
proper reassembling of the dislocated elements of ei 
terprise until peace has been established and, so far a 
may be, guaranteed. 

Our national life has no doubt been less radical! 
disturbed and dismembered than the national life c 
other peoples whom the war more directly affected, wit 
its terrible ravaging and destructive force, but it hs 
been, nevertheless, profoundly affected and disarranget 
and our industries, our credits, our productive capacit' 
our economic processes are inextricably interwoven wit 
those of other nations and peoples, — most intimate! 
of all with the nations and peoples upon whom th 
chief burden and confusion of the war fell and who ai 
now most dependent upon the cooperative action of th 
world 

We are just now shipping more goods out of ou 
ports to foreign markets than we ever shipped befon 
— not food stuffs merely, but stuffs and materials c 
every sort, but this is no index of what our foreign sale 
will continue to be or of the effect the volume of ou 
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expoits will have on supplies and prices It is impos- 
sible yet to predict how far or how long foreign pur- 
chasers will be able to find the money or the credit to 
pay for or sustain such purchases on such a scale, how 
soon or to what extent foreign manufacturers can re- 
sume their former production, foreign farmers get their 
accustomed crops from their own fields, foreign mines 
rtsumt their former output, foreign merchants set up 
ag.’in their old macliinery of trade with the ends of the 
earth Ml these tilings must remain uncertain until 
peace is established and the nations of the world have 
concerted the methods by which normal life and industry 
are to be. restored and all that we can do, in the mean- 
time, to restrain profiteering and put the life of our 
people upon a tolerable footing will be makeshift and 
provisional. 'I'here can be no settled conditions here 
or elsewhere until the treaty of peace is out of the way 
and the work of liquidating the war has become the 
chief concern of our (lovcrnment and of the other Gov- 
ernments of the world Until then business will in- 
evitably remain speculative and sway now this way and 
again that, with heavy losses or heavy gains as it may 
chance, and the consumer must take care of both the 
gams and the losses 'i'here can be no peace prices so 
long as our whole financial and economic system is on 
a war basis. 

l-'urope will not, can not recoup her capital or put 
her restless, distracted peoples to work until she knows 
exactly where she stands in respect of peace , and what 
we will do IS for her the chief question upon which her 
quietude of mind and confidence of purpose depend 
While there is any possibility that the peace terms may 
be changed or may be held long in abeyance or may not 
be enforced because of divisions of opinion among the 
Powers associated against Germany, it is idle to look 
lor permanent relief. 

But what we can do we should do, and should do at 
once. .-Vnd there is a great deal that we can do, pro- 
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Visional though it be Wheat shipments and credits to 
facilitate the purchase of our \nheat can and will be 
limited and controlled in such a way as not to raise but 
rather to lower the price of flour here The Govern 
ment has the power, within certain limits, to legulatt 
that We cannot deny wheat to foreign peoples whc 
are in dire need of it, and we do not wish to do so , but 
fortunately, though the wheat crop is not what we hopei 
It would be, It IS abundant if handled with providen 
care The price of wheat is lower in the United State 
than in Europe, and can with proper management bi 
kept so 

By way of immediate relief, surplus stocks of botl 
food and clothing in the hands of the Government wil 
be sold, and of course sold at prices at which there i 
no profit And by way of a more permanent correi 
tion of prices surplus stocks in private hands will b 
drawn out of storage and put upon the market Foi 
tunately, under the terms of the Food Control Act th 
hoarding of foodstuffs can be checked and prevented 
and they will be, with the greatest energy Foodstufl 
can be drawn out of storage and sold by legal actio 
which the Department of Justice will institute whereve 
necessary , but so soon as the situation is systematical! 
dealt with it is not likely that the courts will often ha\ 
to be resorted to Much of the accumulating of stocl 
has no doubt been due to the sort of speculation whic 
always results from uncertainty Great surpluses wei 
accumulated because it was impossible to foresee wh 
the market would disclose and dealers were determini 
to be ready for whatever might happen, as well as eag 
to reap the full advantage of rising prices. They w 
now see the disadvantage, as well as the danger, < 
holding off from the new process of distribution 

Some very interesting and significant facts with i 
gard to stocks on hand and the rise of prices in the fa 
of abundance have been disclosed by the inquiries of t 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Lab 
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and the Kedeial 1 r.uie Commission They seem to 
justify the statement that in the case of many necessary 
commodities effective means have been found to pre- 
vent the normal operation of the law of supply and 
demand Disrcgardinj? the surplus stocks in the hands 
of the Government, there was a greater supply of food- 
stuffs in this country on fune 1 of this year than at the 
same date last year. In the combined total of a num- 
ber of the most important foods in dry and cold storage 
the CNtcss was quite iq per cent Anil yet prices have 
risen I he supply of fresh eggs on hand in June of 
this jear, for cvamplc, was greater b> nearl> 10 per 
cent than the supply on hand at the same time last year 
and yet the wholesale price was forty cents a doaen as 
against thirty cents a year ago The stock of frozen 
fowls had increased more than 298 per cent, and yet 
the price had risen also, from thirty-four and a half 
cents per pound to thirty-seven and a half cents. The 
supply of creamery butter had increased 129 per cent 
and the price from forty-one to fifty-three cents per 
pound The supply of salt beef had been augmented 
3 per cent and the price had gone up from thirty-four 
dollars a barrel to thirty-six dollars a barrel Canned 
corn had increased in stock nearly 92 per cent and had 
remained substantially the same in price. In a few food- 
stuffs the prices had declined, but in nothing like the 
proportion in which the supply had increased For 
example, the stock of canned tomatoes had increased 
102 per cent and yet the price had declined only twenty- 
five cents per dozen cans In some cases there had been 
the usual result of an increase of price following a de- 
crease of supply, but in almost every instance the in- 
crease of price had been disproportionate to the decrease 
in stock. 

The Attorney-General has been making a careful 
study of the situation as a whole and of the laws that 
can be applied to better it and is convinced that, under 
the stimulation and temptation of exceptional circum- 
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stances, combinations of producers and combinations i 
traders have been formed for the control of supplies ar 
of prices which are clearly in restraint ot trade, ar 
against these prosecutions will be promptly institut< 
and actively pushed which will in all likelihood have 
prompt corrective effect There is reason to believe th 
the prices of leather, of coal, of lumber, and of textil 
have been materially affected by forms of concert ar 
cooperation among the producers and marketers of the 
and other universally necessary commodities which 
will be possible to redress. No watchful or energet 
effort will be spared to accomplish this necessary resul 
I trust that there will not be many cases in which pros 
cutton will be necessary Public action will no dou 
cause many who have perhaps unwittingly adopted 
legal methods to abandon them promptly and of the 
own motion 

And publicity can accomplish a great deal 1 he pu 
chaser can often take care of himself if he knows tl 
facts and influences he is dealing with, and purchase 
are not disinclined to do anything, either singly or c( 
lectively, that may be necessary for their self-prote 
tion The Department of Commerce, the Departmc 
of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, and the Fe 
eral Trade Commission can do a great deal towan 
supplying the public, systematically and at short mte 
vals, with information regarding the actual supply ‘ 
particular commodities that is in existence and availabl 
with regard to supplies which are in existence but n 
available because of hoarding, and with regard to tl 
methods of price fixing which are being used by deale 
in certain foodstuffs and other necessaries There c. 
be little doubt that retailers are m part, — sometimes 
large part, — responsible for exorbitant prices ; and it 
quite practicable for the Government, through t 
agenaes 1 have mentioned, to supply the public with fi 
information as to the prices at which retailers buy a 
as to the costs of transportation they pay, in order th 
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It may be known just what margin of profit they are 
demanding. Opinion and concerted action on the part 
of purchasers can probably do the rest 

That IS, these agencies may perform this indispensa- 
ble service provided the Congress will supply them with 
the necessary funds to prosecute their inquiries and keep 
their price lists up to date Hitherto the Appropria- 
tion Committees of the Houses have not always, I fear, 
seen the full value of these inquiries, and the Depart- 
ments and Commissions have been very much straitened 
for means to render this service That adequate funds 
be provided by appropriation for this purpose, and pro- 
vided as promptly as possible, is one of the means of 
greatly ameliorating the present distressing conditions 
of livelihood that I have come to urge, in this attempt 
to concert with you the best ways to serve the country 
in this emergency It is one of the absolutely necessary 
means, underlying many others, and can be supplied at 
once 

'I’here arc many other ways Existing law is in- 
adequate. There are many perfectly legitimate methods 
by Hhich the (iovcrnment can exercise restraint and 
guidance 

Let me urge, in the first place, that the present food 
control Act should be so extended both as to the period 
of time during which it shall remain in operation and 
as to the commodities to which it shall apply Its pro- 
visions against hoarding should be made to applv not 
only to food but also to feedstufis, to fuel, to clothing, 
and to many other commodities which are indisputably 
necessaries of life As it stands nbw it is limited in 
operation to the period of the war and becomes inopera- 
tive upon the formal proclamation of peace But 1 
should judge that it was clearly within the constitutional 
power of the Congress to make similar permanent pro- 
visions and regulations with regard to all goods destined 
for interstate commerce and to exclude them from inter- 
state shipment if the requirements of the law are not 
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complied with Some such regulation is impcrati 
necessary 1 he abuses that have grown up in the ma 
ulation of prices by the withholding of foodstuffs 
other necessaries of life cannot otherwise be effecti 
prevented There can be no doubt of either the n« 
sity or the legitimacy of such measures May I not 
attention to the fact, also, that, although the pre 
Act prohibits profiteering, the prohibition is acc 
panied by no penalty It is clearly in the public inte 
that a penalty should be provided which will be 
suasive 

To the same end, I earnestly recommend, in 
second place, that the Congress pass a law regula 
cold storage as it is regulated, for example, by the 
of the State of New Jersey, which limit the time du 
which goods may be kept in storage, prescribe 
method of disposing of them if kept beyond the 
mitted period, and require that goods released f 
storage shall in all cases bear the date of their rec 
It would materially add to the serviceability of the 
for the purpose we now have m view, if it were 
prescribed that all goods released from storage 
interstate shipment should have plainly marked i 
each package the selling or market price at which 
went into storage By this means the purchaser w 
always be able to learn what profits stood between 
and the producer or the wholesale dealer 

It would serve as a useful example to the other 
munities of the country, as well as greatly relieve 
distress, if the Congress were to regulate all such ma 
very fully for the 'District of Columbia, where its 1 
lative authority is without limit 

1 would also recommend that it be required tha 
goods destined for interstate commerce should in e 
case where their form or package makes it possib) 
plainly marked with the price at which they leff 
hands of the producer. Such a requirement would 
a close analogy to certain provisions of the Pure 1 
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Acti by which it is required thnt certain detailed infor- 
mation be {{iven on the iabeU of packages of foods and 
drugs 

And It does not seem to me that we can confine our- 
selves to detailed measures of this kind, if it is indeed 
our purpose to assume national control of the processes 
oi distribution 1 take it for granted that that is our 
purpose and our duty Nothing less will suffice. We 
need not hesitate to handle a national question in a 
national way We should go beyond the measures I 
have suggested We should formulate a law requiring 
a federal license of all corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce and embodying in the license, or in the 
conditions under which it is to he issued, specific regula- 
tions designed to secure competitive selling and prevent 
unconscionable profits in the method of marketing. 
Such a law would afford a welcome opportunity to effect 
other such needed rctonns in the business of interstate 
shipment and in the methods of corporations which are 
engaged in it; but for the moment 1 confine my recom- 
mendations to the object immediately in hand, which is 
to lower the cost of living. 

May 1 not add that there is a bill now pending before 
the Congress which, if passed, would do much to stop 
speculation and to prevent the fraudulent methods of 
promotion by which our people are annually fleeced of 
many millions of hard-earned money. I refer to the 
measure proposed by the Capital Issues Committee for 
the control of security issues It is a measure formu- 
lated by men who know the actual conditions of business 
and its adoption would serve a great and beneficent 
purpose. 

We are dealing. Gentlemen of the Congreae, I need 
hardly say, with very critical and very difficult mattefa. 
We should go forward with confidence along the road 
we see, but we abould also seek to comprehend the whole 
of the scene amidst which we act. There is no greiind 
for some of the fearful forecasts 1 hear uttered ubout 
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me, but the condition of the world is unquestionably v 
grave and we should face it comprehendingly 
situation of our own country, as I have said, is exc 
tionally fortunate We of all peoples can afford to k 
our heads and to determine upon moderate and sens 
courses of action which will insure us against the f 
sions and distempers which are working such deep 
happiness for some of the distressed nations on the ot 
side of the sea But we may be involved in their ' 
tresses unless we help, and help with energy and inti 
gence 

The world must pay for the appalling destruct 
wrought by the great war, and we are part of the woi 
We must pay our share For five years now the me 
try of all Europe has been slack and disordered 1 
normal crops have not been produced ; the normal qu 
tity of manufactured goods has not been turned < 
Not until there are the usual crops and the usual p 
duction of manufactured goods on the other side of 
Atlantic can Europe return to the former conditio 
and It was upon the former conditions, not the presi 
that our economic relations with Europe were built 
We must face the fact that unless we help Europe to 
back to her normal life and production a chaos will 
sue there which will inevitably be communicated to t 
country For the present, it is manifest, we m 
quicken, not slacken our own production We, and 
almost alone, now hold the world steady. Upon • 
steadfastness and self-possession depend the affairs 
nations everywhere It is in this supreme crisis, — 
crisis for all mankind, — ^that America must prove i 
mettle In the presence of a world confused, distract 
she must show herself self-possessed, self-contain 
capable of sober and effective action She saved Euri 
by her action in arms; she must now save it by ] 
action in peace. In saving Europe she will save hersi 
as she did upon the battlefields of the war The ca 
ness and capacity with which she deals with and mast 
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the problems of peace will be the hnal test and proof of 
her place among the peoples of the world 

And, if only in our own interest, we must help the 
people over seas Europe is our best customer We 
must keep her going or thousands of our shops and 
scores of our mines must close There is no such thing 
as letting her go to rum without ourselves sharing in the 
disaster 

In such circumstances, face to face with such tests, 
passion must be discarded. Passion and a disregard for 
the rights of others have no place in the counsels of a 
free people We need light, not heat, in these solemn 
times of self-examination and saving action There 
must be no threats Let there be only intelligent coun- 
sel, and let the best reasons win, not the strongest brute 
force The world has just destroyed the arbitrary force 
of a military junta It will live under no other All 
that IS arbitrary and coercive is m the discard Those 
who seek to employ it will only prepare their own de- 
struction 

We cannot hastily and overnight revolution! re all the 
processes of our economic life, and we shall not attempt 
to do so. These are days of deep excitement and ex- 
travagant speech, but with us these are of the surface 
Everyone who is in real touch with the silent masses of 
our great people knows that the old strong fiber and 
steady self-control are still there, firm against violence 
or any distempered action that would throw their affairs 
into confusion. 1 am serenely confident that they will 
readily find themselves, no matter what the circum- 
stances, and that they will address themselves to the 
tasks of peace with the same devotion and the same 
stalwart preference for what is right that they displayed 
to the admiration of the whole world in the midst of 
war. 

And I entertain another confident hope. I have 
spoken to-day chiefly of measures of imperative regula- 
tion and legal compulsion, of prosecutions and the sharp 
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correction of selfish processes, and these, no doubt, ar 
necessary But there are other forces that we ma 
count on besides those resident in the Department c 
Justice We have just fully awakened to what has bee 
going on and to the influences, many of them very selfis 
and sinister, that have been producing high prices an 
imposing an intolerable burden on the mass of 01 
people To have brought it all into the open wi 
accomplish the greater part of the result we seek I a) 
peal with entire confidence to our producers, our middl 
men, and our merchants to deal fairly with the peopl 
It IS their opportunity to show that they comprehem 
that they intend to act justly, and that they have the pu 
lie interest sincerely at heart And 1 have no doubt th< 
housekeepers all over the country, and everyone wl 
buys the things he daily stands in need of will present 
exercise a greater vigilance, a more thoughtful econom 
a more discriminating care as to the market in which I 
buys or the merchant with whom he trades than he h 
hitherto exercised 

1 believe, too, that the more extreme leaders of 0 
ganized labor will presently yield to a sober secor 
thought and, like the great mass of their associate 
they will think and act like true Americans They w 
see that strikes undertaken at this critical time are ce 
tain to make matters worse, not better, — ^worsc for the 
and for everybody else The worst thing, the most fat 
thing that can be done now is to stop or interrupt pr 
duction or to interfere with the distribution of goods 1 
the railways and the shipping of the country We a 
all involved in the distressing results of the high cost 
living and we must unite, not divide, to correct it The 
are many things that ought to be corrected m the rel 
tions between capital and labor, m respect of wages ai 
conditions of labor and other things even more fi 
reaching, and 1, for one, am ready to go into conferen 
about these matters with any group of my fellow coi 
trymen who know what they are talking about and a 
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willing to remedy existing conditions by frank counsel 
rather than by violent contest No remedy is possible 
while men are in a temper, and there can be no settle- 
ment wliith does not have as its motive and standard 
the general interest 'I'hreats and undue insistence upon 
the interest of a single class make settlement impossible 
I believe, as I have hitherto had occasion to say to the 
Congress, that the industry and life of our people and 
ot the world will suffer irreparable damage if employers 
and woikmen are to go on in a perpetual contest, as 
antagonists 'Fhey must, on one plan or another, be 
effectively associated Have we not steadiness and self- 
possession and business sense enough to work out that 
result? llndoubtedly we have, and we shall work it 
out. In the meantime, — now and In the days of read- 
justment and I ecupcration that arc ahead of us, — let us 
resort more and more to frank and intimate counsel 
and make ourselves a great and triumphant Nation by 
making ourselves a united force in the life of the world 
It will not then have looked to us for leadership in vam 
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O THE SENATE 

I h.ive received the resolutions of the Sent 


dated July 15 and July 17, asking — 

hirst, for a copy of any treaty purporting to h. 
been projected between Germany and Tap-w, such 
was referred to in the press dispatch inclosed, togetl 
with any information in regard to it which may be 
possession of the State Department, or any informat 
concerning any negotiations between Japan and G 
many during the progress of the war In reply to t 
resolution, I have the honor to report that I know of 
such negotiations 1 had heard the rumors that . 
referred to, but was never able to satisfy myself tl 
there was any substantial foundation for them 
Second, requesting a copy of any letter or writ' 
protest by the members of the American Peace Cc 
mission or any officials attached thereto against the c 
position or adjustment which was made m reference 
Shantung, and particularly a copy of a letter written 
Gen 'I'asker H. Bliss, member of the Peace Comn 
Sion, on behalf of himself, Hon Robert Lansing, S 
retary of State, and Hon Henry White, members of i 
Peace Commission, protesting against the provisu 
of the treaty with reference to Shantung In reply 
this request, let me say that General Bliss did write 
a letter m which he took very strong ground against 1 
proposed Shantung settlement, and that his objecttc 
were concurred in by the Secretary of State and N 
Henry White But the letter cannot properly be i 
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scribed as a protest against the final Shantung decision, 
because it was written betore that decision had been 
arrived at, and in response to my request that my col- 
leagues on the Commission apprise me of their judgment 
m that matter The final decision was very materially 
qualified by the policy which Japan undertook to pursue 
with regard to the return of the Shantung Peninsula m 
full sovereignty to China 

I would have no hesitation in sending the Senate a 
copy of General Bliss's letter were it not tor the tact 
that It contains references to other Governments which 
It was pertectly proper for General Bliss to make in a 
confidential communication to me, but which I am sure 
General Bliss would not wish to have repeated outside 
our personal and intimate exchange of views 

I have received no written protest from any officials 
connected with or attached to the American Peace Com- 
mission with regard to this matter 

1 am also asked to send you any memorandum or 
other information with reference to an attempt of Japan 
or her peace delegates to intimidate the Chinese peace 
delegates I am happy to say that 1 have no such memo- 
randum or intorrnation 



EXPOSITION OF THE LEAGUE TO THE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT TO THF MEMBERS 01< 1 HI- SI NAEE COMMI I 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, Al Ol’ST 1 9, 1919 
FROM 66th congress, ISr SISSION SlNATl 
DOCUMENT NO 76 

A/fR CHAIRMAN 

-l-’A I have taken the liberty of writing out a littU 
statement in the hope that it might facilitate discussior 
by speaking directly on some points that I know hav( 
been points of controversy and upon which I thought 
an expression of opinion would not be unwelcome 1 
am absolutely glad that the committee should have re 
sponded in this way to my intimation that I would likt 
to be of service to it I welcome the opportunity for a 
frank and full interchange of views 

I hope, too, that this conference will serve to expc 
dite your consideration of the treaty of peace. I beg 
that you will pardon and indulge me if I again urge th.it 
piactically the whole task of bringing the country back 
to normal conditions of life and industry waits upon the 
decision of the Senate with regard to the terms of the 
peace 

I venture thus again to urge my advice that the action 
of the Senate with regard to the treaty be taken at the 
earliest practicable moment because the problems with 
which we are face to face in the readjustment of our 
national life are of the most pressing and critical char- 
acter, will require for their proper solution the most 
intimate and disinterested cooperation of all parties and 
all interests, and cannot be postponed without manifest 
peril to our people and to all the national advantages 
we hold most dear May I mention a few of the mat- 
ters which cannot be handled with intelligence until the 

S74 
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country knows the character of the peace Jt is to have? 

I do so only by a very few samples 

'I he copper mines of Montana, Arizona and Alaska, 
for esample, are being kept open and m operation only 
at a great cost and loss, in part upon borrowed money , 
the /UK mines of Nfissouri, 'Fennessee and Wisconsin 
are being opeiated at about one-half their capacity, the 
lead ol liiaho, Illinois and Missouri reaches only a por- 
tion ol Its former market; there is an immediate need 
for cotton belting, and also for lubricating oil, which 
cannot be met— -all because the channels of trade are 
barred by war when there is no war The same is true 
of raw cotton, of which the Central Empires alone for- 
merly puK based nearly 4,000,000 bales And these are 
only examples There is hardly a single raw material, 
a single important foodstuff, a single class of manufac- 
tured goods which is not m the same case. Our full, 
normal profitable production waits on peace 

Our military plans of course wait upon it We can- 
not intelligently or wisely decide how large a naval or 
military force we shall maintain or what our policy with 
regard to military training is to be until we have peace 
not only, but also until we know how peace is to be sus- 
tained, whether by the arms of single nations or by the 
concert of all the great peoples. And there is more 
than that difficulty involved The vast surplus proper- 
ties of the army include not food and clothing merely, 
whose sale will affect normal production, but great 
manufacturing establishments also which should 1^ re- 
stored to their former uses, great stores of machine 
tools, and all sorts of merdiandise which must lie idle 
until peace and military policy are definitely determined. 
By the same token there can be no properly studied 
national budget until then. 

The nations that ratify die treaty, such as Great 
Britain, Belgium and Frame, will be in a poddon to 
lay their plana for controlling the markets of Central 
Europe without competition from os if we do not pres- 
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ently act We have no consular agents, no trade repn 
sentatives there to look after our interests 

There are large areas of Europe whose future wi 
he uncertain and questionable until their people kno' 
the final settlements of peace and the forces which ar 
to administer and sustain it Without determinat 
markets our production cannot proceed with intelligenc 
or confidence There can be no stabilization of wage 
because there can be no settled conditions of emploj 
mcnt There can be no easy or normal industru 
credits because there can be no confident or permaneri 
revival of business 

But I will not weary you with obvious examples 
will only venture to repeat that every element ot norma 
life amongst us depends upon and awaits the ratific,. 
tion of the treaty of peace, and also that we canno 
afiord to lose a single summer’s day by not doing a] 
that we can to mitigate the winter’s suffering, which 
unless we find means to prevent it, may prove disa‘ 
trous to a large portion of the world, and may, at it 
worst, bring upon Europe conditions even more terribl 
than those wrought by the war itself 

Nothing, 1 am led to believe, stands in the way o 
latification of the treaty except certain doubts with rc 
gard to the meaning and implication of certain article 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and I mus 
frankly say that I am unable to understand why suci 
doubts should be entertained. You will recall that whe, 
I had the pleasure of a conference with your committe 
and with the committee of the House ot Representative 
on Foreign Affairs at the White House in March las 
the questions now most frequently asked about th 
League of Nations were all canvassed with a view ti 
their immediate clarification The Covenant of th 
League was then in its first draft and subject to revision 
It was pointed out that no express recognition was givei 
to the Monroe Doctrine , that it was not expressly pro 
vided that the League should have no authority to ac 
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ently act We have no consular agents, no trade repr 
sentdtives there to look, alter our interests 

There are large areas of Europe whose future wi 
he uncertain and questionable until their people kno 
the final settlements of peace and the forces which ai 
to administer and sustain it Without determinai 
markets our production cannot proceed with intelligeni 
or confidence There can be no stabilization of wag< 
because there can be no settled conditions of emplo 
ment There can be no easy or normal industri 
credits because there can be no confident or permanei 
revival of business 

But I will not weary you with obvious examples 
will only venture to repeat that every element ot norm, 
life amongst us depends upon and awaits the ratihc 
tion of the treaty of peace, and also that we caniu 
afford to lose a single summer’s day by not doing a 
that we can to mitigate the winter’s suffering, whicl 
unless we find means to prevent it, may prove disa 
trous to a large portion of the world, and may, at i 
worst, bring upon Europe conditions even more ternh 
than those wrought by the war itself 

Nothing, I am led to believe, stands In the way < 
latification of the treaty except certain doubts with r< 
gard to the meaning and implication of certain artich 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and I mu 
frankly say that I am unable to understand why sue 
doubts should be entertained You will recall that wh« 
I had the pleasure of a conference with your committt 
and with the committee of the House ot Rcprcsentativi 
on Foreign Affairs at the White House in March la 
the questions now most frequently asked about tf 
I.eague of Nations were all canvassed with a view t 
their immediate clarification The Covenant of tl 
League was then in its first draft and subject to revisioi 
It was pointed out that no express recognition was give 
to the Monroe Doctrine , that it was not expressly pr< 
vided that the League should have no authority to ai 
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or to e\piess a judgment on matters of domestic policy, 
that the right to withdraw from the League was not 
expressly recognised, and that the constitutional right 
of the Congress to determine all questions of peace and 
war was not sufficiently safeguarded On my return to 
Pans all these matters were taken up again by the Com- 
mission on the League of Nations and every suggestion 
of the United States was accepted 
The views of the United States with regard to the 
questions I have mentioned had, m fact, already been 
accepted by the Commission and there was supposed to 
he nothing inconsistent with them in the draft of the 
Covenant first adopted — the draft which was the subject 
of our discussion in March — ^but no objection was made 
to saying explicitly m the text what all had supposed to 
be implicit in it. 'I here was absolutely no doubt as to 
the meaning of any one of the resulting provisions of 
the Covenant in the minds of those who participated in 
drafting them, and 1 respectfully submit that there is 
nothing vague or doubtful in their wording 
Ihe Monroe Doctrine is expressly mentioned as an 
understanding which is in no way to be impaired or in- 
terfered with by anything contained in the Covenant and 
the expression “regional understandings like the Mon- 
roe Doctrine** was used, not because any one of the 
conferees thought there was any comparable agreement 
anywhere else in existence or in contemplation, but only 
because it was thought best to avoid the appearance of 
dealing In such a document with the policy of a single 
nation. Absolutely nothing is concealed in the phrase. 

With regard to domestic questions Article 16 of the 
Covenant expressly provides that, if in case of any dis^ 
pute arising between members of the League the matter 
involved is claimed by one of the parties “and is found 
by the council to arise out of a matter which by inter- 
national law is solely within the domestic junsdicttcm of 
that party, the counal shall so report, and shall make 
no recommendation as to its settlement *' The United 
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States was by no means the only Government interest 
111 the explicit adoption ot this provision, and there 
no doubt in the mind ot any authoritative student 
international law that such matters as immigratu 
tariffs, and natur ihzation are incontestably domes 
questions with which no intei national body could d( 
without express authority to do so No enumeration 
domestic questions was undei taken because to und 
take it, e\en by sample, would have involved the danj. 
ot seeming to exclude those not mentioned 

The right ot any sovereign State to withdraw h 
been taken tor granted, but no objection was made 
making it explicit Indeed, so soon as the views < 
pressed at the White House conference were laid bef< 
the commission it was at once conceded that it was b< 
not to leave the answer to so important a question 
inference No proposal was made to set up any tribur 
to pass judgment upon the question whether a withdra 
ing nation had in fact fuihlled “all its international c 
ligations and all its obligations under the Covenant 
It was recognized that that question must be left to 
resolved by the conscience of the nation proposing 
withdraw, and I must say that it did not seem to r 
worth while to propose that the article be made mo 
explicit, because I knew that the United States wou 
never itself propose to withdraw from the League if i 
conscience was not entirely clear as to the fulhllment 
all its international obligations It has never failed 
fulfill them and never will 
Article X is in no respect of doubtful meaning whi 
read in the light of the Covenant as a whole The cou 
cil of the league can only “advise upon’* the means I 
which the obligations of that great article are to 1 
given effect to Unless the United States is a party to tl 
policy or action in question, her own affirmative vote 
the council is necessary before any advice can be give 
for a unanimous vote of the council is required If si 
1$ a party, the trouble is hers anyhow And the unar 
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mous \<itc ot the couiKil IS only .uis'icc in any case 
Isaih Ciovcrnmcnt is Iree to reject it il it pleases Noth- 
ing touUl have been mailt moit clear to the confcicntc 
than the right ot our Congress uiuler our Constitution 
to cveitisc Its imlepciulent judgment in all matters ot 
peace and war No attempt was made to question or 
limit that right I he I nited States wnll, indeed, under- 
take under Aiticle X to “respect and preserve as 
against cvternal aggression the territorial mtcgritv and 
existing political independence of all members of the 
League,’’ and that engagement constitutes a very grave 
and solemn moia! obligation But it is a moral, not a 
legal, obligation, and leaves our Congress absolutely 
free to put its own interpretation upon it in all cases that 
call for action It is binding m conscience only, not m 
law 

Article X seems to me to constitute tlic very back- 
bone of till whole Covenant Without it the League 
would be hardl> more than an mlluential debating so- 
ciety 

It has several times been suggested, m public debate 
and in private contcrcnce, that interpretations of the 
sense in which the Ihiited btates accepts the engage- 
ments of the Covenant should be embodied tn the in- 
strument of ratiiication. 'I here can be no reasonable 
objection to such interpretations accompanying the act 
of ratification provicieci they do not form a part of the 
formal ratification itself Most of the interpretations 
which have been suggested to me embody what seems 
to me the plain meaning of the instrument itself But 
if such interpretations should constitute a part of the 
formal resolution of ratihcation, long dclajs would be 
the inevitable consequence, inasmuch as all the many 
Governments concerned would have to accept, in effect, 
the language of the Senate as the language of the treaty 
before ratihcation would be complete I'lie assent of 
the German Assembly at Weimar would have to be ob- 
tained, among the rest, and I must frankly say that 1 
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could only with the greatest reluctance appioach tl 
Assembly for permission to read the treaty as wc 
derstand it and as those who framed it quite certai 
understood it If the United States were to qual 
the document m any way, moreover, I am confidi 
from what I know of the many conferences and deba 
which accompanied the formulation of the treaty tl 
our example would immediately be followed in ma 
quarters, in some instances with very serious reser 
tions, and that the meaning and operative force of 1 
treaty would presently be clouded from one end of 
clauses to the other 

Pardon me, Mr Chairman, if I have been entir 
unreserved and plain-spoken in speaking of the gr< 
matters we all have so much at heart If excuse 
needed, I trust that the critical situation of aflFairs m 
serve as my justification The issues that manifes 
hang upon the conclusions of the Senate with rega 
to peace and upon the time of its action arc so gra 
and so clearly insusceptible of being thrust on one si 
or postponed that I have felt it necessary in the put 
interest to make this urgent plea, and to make it 
simply and as unreservedly as possible 

I thought that the simplest way, Mn Chairman, 
cover the points that I knew to be points of interest 

(Then follows the lengthy discussion between h 
Wilson and the various members of the Senate Co 
mittee on Foreign Relations ) 



I RGING COOPERATION UPON RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES 


Ul’n 10 REPRISLNTATIVI-S 01- 'IHl RAHWAY IM- 
IMOYIIS’ DF PARI Ml Nr 01 I III AMI- RICAN HD- 
IRAllON OF lAROR, A1 (.USl 25, I919 FROM 
ORIGINAL SFGNFD (OPY IN MR WIISON’S FILI S 

[ RKQUh'ST that you lay this critical matter before 
the men in a new light The vote they have taken 
ras upon the question whether they should insist upon 
he wage increase they were asking or consent to the 
uhmission of their claims to a new tribunal, to be con- 
titutcd by new legislation That question no longer 
las any life in it Such legislation is not now in con- 
emplation I request that you ask the men to recon- 
ider the whole matter in view of the following 
onsiderntions, to which I ask their thoughtful attention 
s \mericans, and which I hope that you will lay before 
hem as I here state them 

We are face to face with a situation which is more 
ikcly to affect the happiness and prosperity, and even 
he life, of our people than the war itself. We have 
low got to do nothing less than bring our industries 
nd our labor of every kind back to a normal basis after 
he greatest upheaval known to history, and the winter 
ust ahead of us may bring suffering infinitely greater 
han the war brought upon us if we blunder or fail in 
he process. An admirable spirit of self-sacrifice, of 
•atriotic devotion, and of community action guided and 
aspired us while the fighting was on We shall need 
11 these now, and need them in a heightened degree, 
f we are to accomplish the first tasks of peace. They 
re more difficult than the tasks of war, — more com- 
lex, less easily understood,*— and require more intelli- 
,ence, patience, and sobriety. We mobiliaed our man 
•ower for the fighting, let us now mobilue our brain 
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power and our consciencts foi the rtconbtt uction 
we fail, it will mean national disaster I ht puma 
hrst step is to intitasc pioduction and facilitate tiai 
portation, so as to make up for the dcstiuction wiouji 
by the war, the teriible scarcities it created, and so 
soon as possible relieve our people of the cruel buid 
of high prices The railways are at the center 
this whole process 

The Government has taken up with all its ener 
the task of bringing the profiteer to book, making t 
stocks of neccssaiies in the country available at lowei 
prices, stimulating production and facilitating distiit 
tion, and very favorable results are already beginni 
to appear There is reason to entertain the confide 
hope that substantial relief will result, and result 
increasing measure A general increase in the levi 
of wages would check and might defeat all this at 
very beginning Such increases would inevitably lai* 
not lower, the cost of living Manufacturers and pr 
ducers of every sort would have innumerable aildition 
pretexts for increasing profits and all efforts to discov 
and defeat profiteering would be hopelessly confuse 
I believe that the present efforts to reduce the costs i 
living will be successful, if no new elements of diflicul 
arc thrown m the way, and I confidently count up< 
the men engaged in the service of the railways to assi< 
not obstruct It is much more in their interest to ( 
this than to insist upon wage increases which will unc 
everything the Government attempts They arc go< 
Americans, along with the rest of us, and may, I a 
sure, be counted on to sec the point 

It goes without saying that if our efforts to brii 
the cost of living down should fail, after we have hr 
time enough to establish cither success or failure, it w 
of course be necessary to accept the higher costs i 
living as a permanent basis of adjustment, and railw. 
wages should be readjusted along with the rest A 
that I am now urging is, that we should not be guilty t 
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the inexcusable iiKonsisttncy of makin}>; general in- 
creases in wages on the assumption that tlit present 
tost of loing will Ik* permanent at the vtrv time that 
we art tising with gnat conluknte to reduce the tost 
of Inmg and art able to say that it is actually beginning 
to bill 

I am aw art that railwas emplotecs have a sense of 
insctuiitv as to tht hitiirt ot the railroads and have 
many misgivings as to whether their interests will be 
properh saieguariled when tht present form ot tederal 
control has tome to an end Nt> doubt it is in part this 
sense tii uncertainty that pioinpts them to insist that 
their wage interests be adjusted now nther than under 
conditions which they cannot certainly foresee But I 
do not tiiink that their uneasiness is well grounded. I 
anticipate that legist ttion dealing with the future of 
the railroatls will in explicit terms afford adequate pro- 
tection lor the interests of the employees of the roads, 
but, quite apart from that, it is clear that no legislation 
can make the railways other than what they are, a great 
public interest, and it is not likely that the President of 
the United States, whether in possession and control of 
the railroads or not, will lack opportunity or persua- 
sive force to inHuente the decision of questions arising 
between the managers of the railroads and the railway 
employees 1 he employees may rest assured that, dur- 
ing my term of office, whether 1 am in actual possession 
of the railroads or not, I shall nut fail to exert the full 
influence of the I'^xecutive to see that justice is done 
them. 

1 believe, therefore, that they may be justified in the 
confidence that hearty cooperation with the Government 
now in its efforts to reduce the cost of living will by no 
means be prejudicial to their own interests, but will, on 
the contrary, prepare the way for more favorable and 
satisfactory relations in the future 

I confidently count on their cooperation in this time 
of national test and crisis 
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STATEMENT TO THE PUBLIC REGARDING RAILWAY W 
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A SITUATION has arisen m connection with 
administration ot the lailways winch is of ' 
general stgnihcance that 1 think it my duty to mal 
public statement concerning it, m order that the w) 
country may know what ts involved 
The railroad shopmen have demanded a large 
crease in wages They are now receiving 58, 63, 
68 cents per hour They demand 85 cents per In 
This demand has been given careful and serious ( 
sideration by the Board which was constituted by 
Railroad Administration to adjust questions of wa 
a Board consisting of an equal number of represei 
tives of employees and of the operating managers 
the railroad companies This Board has been un, 
to come to an agreement, and it has therefore devol 
upon the Director-General of Railroads and myseh 
act upon the merits of the case. 

The shopmen urge that they are entitled to hig 
wages because of the higher wages for the present 
ceived by men doing a similar work m shipyards, na 
yards, and arsenals, as well as in a number of priv 
industries, but I concur with the Director-General 
thinking that there is no real basis of comparison 
tween the settled employment afforded mechanics by 
railroads under living conditions as various as the lo 
tion and surroundings of the railway shops themseh 
and the fluctuating employment afforded in industr 
exceptionally and temporarily stimuhted by the v 
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and located alniost without exception in industrial cen- 
ters whei e the cost of living is highest 

The substantial argument which the shopmen urge 
IS the very serious increase in the cost of living. This 
is a very potent aigument indeed But the fact is that 
the cost of living has certainly i cached its peak, and will 
probably be lowered by the efforts which are now every- 
where being concerted and earned out It will certainly 
be lowered so soon as there are settled conditions of 
production and of commerce, that is, so soon as the 
treaty ol peace is ratilietl and in operation, and mer- 
chants, mamitacturers, larmers, miiurs all have a cer- 
tain basis ol calculation as to what their business will 
be and what the conditions will be under which it must 
be conducted 'I'he demands ol the shopmen, therefore, 
and all similar demands are in effect this That we 
make increases in wages, which aie likely to be perma- 
nent, in order to meet a temporary situation which will 
last nobody can certainly tell how long, but in all prob- 
ability only lor a limited time Increases in wages will, 
moreover, ceitainly result in still further increasing the 
costs of production and, therefore, the cost of living, 
and we should only have to go through the same process 
again. Any substantial increase of wages in leading 
lines of industry at this time would utterly crush the 
general campaign which the Government is waging, 
with energy, vigor and substantial hope of success, to 
reduce the high cost of living \nd the increases in the 
cost of transportation which would necessarily result 
from increases in the wages of railway employees would 
more certainly and more immediately have that effect 
than any other enhanced wage costs Only by keeping 
the cost of production on its present level, by increas- 
ing production, and hv rigid economy and saving on the 
part of the people can we hope for large decreases in 
the burdensome cost of living which now weighs us 
down 

The Director-General of Railroads and I have felt 
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that a peculiar responbibihty iest!> upon us, becaus 
determining this question we are not studying the 
ance-sheets ot corporations merely, we are m effect 
terminmg the burden ol taxation which must fall u 
the people of the country in general We are act 
not for private corporations, but in the name of 
Government and the public, and must assess our 
sponsibility accordingly F'or it is neither wise 
feasible to take care of increases in the wages of ; 
road employees at this time by increases in freight ra 
It is impossible at this time, until peace has come 
normal conditions are restored, to estimate what 
earning capacity of the railroads will be when ordin 
conditions return There is no certain basis, theref 
for calculating what the increases of freight ri 
should be, and it is necessary, for the time being at 
rate, to take care of all increases m the wages of r 
way employees through appropriations from the Pu 
Treasury 

In such circumstances it seems clear to me, and 1 
licve will seem clear to every thoughtful American, 
eluding the shopmen themselves when they have ta! 
second thought, and to all wage earners of eveiy ki 
that we ought to postpone questions of this sort ui 
normal conditions come again and we have the opp 
tunity for certain calculations as to the relation 
tween wages and the cost of living It is the duty 
every citizen of the country to insist upon a truce 
such contests until intelligent settlements can be mi 
and made by peaceful and effective common coun< 
I appeal to my fellow citi/ens of every employment 
cooperate in insisting upon and maintaining such a tru 
and to cooperate also in sustaining the Government 
what I conceive to be the only course which consci 
tious public servants can pursue Demands unwis 
made and passionately insisted upon at this time men< 
the peace and prosperity of the country as nothing e 
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could, and thus contribute to bring about the very re- 
sults which such demands are intended to remedy 

J here is, however, one claim made by the railway 
shopmen which ought to be met They claim that they 
arc not enjoying the same advantages that other rail- 
way employees are enjoying because their wages are 
calculated upon a different basis The wages of other 
railway employees are based upon the rule that they 
arc to receive for eight houis' work the same pay they 
received for the longer workday that was the usual 
standard of the pre-war period This claim is, I am 
told, wcl! founded, and I concur in the conclusion of 
the Director-General that the shopmen ought to be 
given the additional four cents an hour which the read- 
justment asked for will justify There are certain other 
adjustments, also, pointed out m the report of the Di- 
rector-General which ought m fairness to be made, and 
which will be made 

Let me add, also, that the position which the Gov- 
ernment must in conscience take against general in- 
creases in wage levels while the present exceptional and 
temporary circumstances exist will of course not pre- 
clude the Railroad Administration from giving prompt 
and careful consideration to any claims that may be 
made by other classes of employees for readjustments 
believed to be proper to secure impartial treatment for 
all who work in the railway service 



URGING INCREASED PRODUCTION 
AND ECONOMY 

LABOR DA\ MISSAGL 10 UII C 01 NIR\, Al Gl SI 
1919 PROM nil NIW \ORh. “lIMLS,” SLPl) 
BLR I, 1919 

I AM encouraged and gratified by the progress wh 
IS being made in controlling the cost of living J 
support of the movement is widespread and I co 
dently look for substantial results, although I m 
counsel patience as well as vigilance, because such 
suits will not come instantly or without teamwork 
Let me again emphasise my appeal to every citn 
of the country to continue to give his personal supp 
in this matter, and to make it as active as possible 1 
him not only refrain from doing anything which at 
moment will tend to increase the cost of living, but 
him do all in his power to increase the production, a 
further than that, let him at the same time hims 
carefully economize in the matter of consumption 
common action in this direction we shall ovcrcomi 
danger greater than the danger of war We will hi 
steady a situation which is fraught with possibilities 
hardship and suffering to a large part of our popu 
tion, we will enable the processes of production to ov 
take the processes of consumption, and we will sp( 
the restoration of an adequate purchasing power i 
wages 

I am particularly gratified at the support which 1 
Government’s policy has received from the represen 
tives of organized labor, and I earnestly hope that 1 
workers generally will emphatically indorse the pt 
tion of their leaders and thereby move with the Gove 
ment instead of against it in the solution of this great 
domestic problem 
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I am callms for as early a date as practicable a con- 
ference in which authoritative representatives of labor 
and of those who direct labor will discuss fundamental 
means of bettering; the whole relationship of capital 
and labor and putting the whole question of wages upon 
another footing 
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DELUERLD ON WLSIERN iOl R hi PILMBLR 4 10 SL PII 
BER 25, 1919 FROM 66111 CONGRESS, ISF SFSSK 
SENATE DOCIMLNI NO 120 

Ar Cou Min s, Ohio, Si pii mbfr 4, 1919 

M r chairman, govi^rnor campbei 

MY PELLOW CITIZENS 
It IS with very profound pleasure that I find mys 
face to face with you I have for a long time chaf 
at the confinement of Washington I have for a lo 
time wished to fulfill the purpose with which my he. 
was full when I returned to our beloved country, name 
to go out and report to my fellow countrymen conce 
ing those affairs of the world which now need to 
settled The only people I owe any report to are y 
and the other citizens of the United States. 

And It has become increasingly necessary, apparent 
that I should report to you. After all the various ang 
at which you have heard the treaty held up, perha 
you would like to know what is in the treaty I find 
very difficult in reading some of the speeches that 
have read to form any conception of that great do( 
ment It Is a document unique in the history of t 
world for many reasons, and I think I cannot do yi 
a better service, or the peace of the world a better sei 
ice, than by pointing out to you just what this trea 
contains and what it seeks to do. 

In the first place, my fellow countrymen, it seeks 
punish one of the greatest wrongs ever done m histot 
the wrong which Germany sought to do to the wor 
and to civilization , and there ought to be no weak pi 
pose with regard to the application of the punishmer 
She attempted an intolerable thing, and she must 1 
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made to pay for tlic attempt The terms of the treaty 
are sevcie, but they are not unjust 1 can testify that 
the men associated with me at the Peace Conference m 
Pans had it in their hearts to do justice and not wrong 
But they knew, perhaps, with a more vivid sense of 
what had happened than we could possibly know on this 
side of the watei, the many solemn covenants which 
(Jermany had disregarded, the long preparation she had 
made to overwhelm her neighbors, and the utter dis- 
regard which she had shown for human rights, for the 
lights of women, of children, of those who were help- 
less I hey had seen their lands devastated by an 
enemy that devoted himselt not only to the effort at vic- 
tory, but to the effort at terror — seeking to terrify the 
people whom he fought And I wish to testify that they 
exercised restraint in the terms of this treaty They did 
not w ish to overwhelm any great nation They acknowl- 
edged that (Germany w as a great nation, ami they had 
no purpose of ov ervvhciining the (icrman people, hut 
they did think tiiat it ought to he burned into the con- 
sciousness of men forever that no people ought to 
permit its government to do what the German Govern- 
ment did. 

In tile last analysis, my fellow countrymen, as we in 
America would be the first to claim, a people are re- 
sponsible for the acts of their Government. If their 
(lovernmcnt purposes things that are wrung, they ought 
to take measures to see to it that that purpose is not 
executed (iermany was self-governed; iter rulers had 
not concealed the purposes that they had in mind, but 
they had deceived their people as to the character of the 
methods they were going to use, and I believe from what 
I can learn that there is an awakened consciousness in 
Germany itself of the deep iniquity of the thing that 
was attempted. When the Austrian delegates came be- 
fore the Peace Conference, they in so many words spoke 
of the origination of the war as a crime and admitted 
in our presence that it was a thing intolerable to con- 
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template They knew m their hearts that it had don 
them the deepest conceivable wrong, that it had pi 
their people and the people of Germany at the judj 
ment seat of mankind, and throughout this treaty ever 
term that w’as applied to Germany was meant, not t 
humiliate Germany, but to rectify the wrong that sh 
had done 

Look even into the severe terms of reparation — fc 
there was no indemnity No indemnity of any sort Wc 
claimed, merely reparation, merely paying for the d' 
struction done, merely making good the losses so far < 
such losses could be made good which she had unjust 
inflicted, not upon the governments, for the reparatic 
is not to go to the governments, but upon the peop 
whose rights she had trodden upon with absolute absen< 
of everything that even resembled pity There was r 
indemnity in this treaty, but there is reparation, ar 
even in the terms of reparation a method is devised I 
which the reparation shall be adjusted to Germanj 
ability to pay it 

1 am astonished at some of the statements 1 he 
made about this treaty 1 he truth is that they are ma* 
by persons w'ho have not read the treaty or who, if th 
have read it, have not comprehended its meaning The 
IS a method of adjustment in that treaty by which t 
reparation shall not be pressed beyond the point whi 
Germany can pay, but which will be pressed to the i 
most point that Germany can pay — which is just, whi 
1 $ righteous It would have been intolerable if the 
had been anything else, bor, my fellow citi/ens, tl 
treaty is not meant merely to end this single war. 

IS meant as a notice to every government which in t 
future will attempt this thing that mankind will un 
to inBict the same punishment There is no natloi 
triumph sought to be recorded in this treaty. There 
no glory sought for any particular nation The thou{ 
of the statesmen collected around that table was of th 
people, of the sufferings that they had gone through, 
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the losses they liad incurred — that great throbbing heart 
winch was so depressed, so forlorn, so sad in every 
memory that it had had ot the h\c tragical years that 
have gone I/Ct us never forget those years, my fellow 
count! ymen 1 ct us never torget the purpose — the 
high purpose, the disinterested purpose — with which 
Amenta lent its strength not for its own glory but for 
the defense of mankind 

As I said, this treaty was not intended mciely to end 
this war It was intended to prevent anv similar war 
I wonder if some of the opponents of the I-eague of 
Nations have forgotten the promises we made our peo- 
ple before vve went to that peace table We had taken 
by processes of law the flower of our youth from every 
household, and we told those mothers and lathers and 
Sisters and wives and sweethearts that we were taking 
»ho8c men to hght a war which would end business of 
that sort, and if we do not end it, if we do not do the 
best that human concert of action can do to end it, we 
are of all men the most unfaithiul, the most unfaithful 
to the loving heaits who suflcrccl in this war, the most 
unfaithful to those households bowed in grief and vet 
lifted with the feeling that the lad laid down his life 
for a great thing and, among other things, in order that 
other lads might nevei have to do the same thing. I hat 
IS what the League of Nations is for, to end this war 
justly, and then not merely to serve notice on govern- 
ments which would contemplate the same things that 
Ciermany contemplated that they will do it at their peril, 
but also concerning the combination of power which will 
prove to them that thev will do it at their peril It is 
idle to say the world mil combine against you, because 
it may not, but it is persuasive to say the world n com- 
bined against you, and will remain combined against the 
things that Germany attempted. The League of Na- 
tions is the only thing that can prevent the recurrence 
of this dreadful catastrophe and redeem our promises 

The character of the I-eague is based upon the expert- 
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cnce of this very war I did not meet a single publi 
man who did not admit these things, that Geiman 
would not have gone into this war if she had though 
Great Britain was going into it, and that she mo* 
certainly would never have gone into this war if sh 
dreamed America was going into it And they all ai 
mitted that a notice beforehand that the greatest power 
of the world would combine to prevent this sort of thin 
would prevent it absolutely When gentlemen tell yoi 
therefore, that the League of Nations is intended fc 
some other purpose than this, merely reply this to therr 
If we do not do this thing, we have neglected the cei 
tral covenant that we made to our people, and there wi 
then be no statesmen of any country who can thereaftt 
promise his people alleviation from the penis of wa 
The passions of this world are not dead The rivalru 
of this world have not cooled. 1 hey have been rendere 
hotter than ever The harness that is to unite natior 
is more necessary now than it ever was before, an 
unless there is this assurance of combined action befoi 
wrong IS attempted, wrong will be attempted just s 
soon as the most ambitious nations can recover froi 
the financial stress of this war 
Now, look what else is m the treaty This treaty 
unique in the history of mankind, because the center c 
It IS the redemption of weak nations There never m 
a congress of nations before that considered the righ 
of those who could not enforce their rights Thei 
never was a congress of nations before that did n< 
seek to effect some balance of power brought about i 
means of serving the strength and interest of the stronj 
est powers concerned , whereas this treaty builds up n 
tions that never could have won their freedom in ar 
other way, builds them up by gift, by largess, not I 
obligations , builds them up because of the conviction < 
the men who wrote the treaty that the rights of peop 
transcend the rights of governments, because of the co 
viction of the men who wrote that treaty that the fe 
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tile source oi war is wronjj 'I he Xustro-Huni^arian 
hmpirc, tor t sample, was licUl to^tther by military 
forte ami consisted of peoples who did not want to lice 
together, who did not ha\e the spirit of naticmahtv as 
tuwaids each othei, wlio weie eonstantlv ehatmg at the 
bands that held them Hungary, though a willing part* 
ner of \ustria, was willing to be a partner because she 
could share Xustria’s strength to ateomplish her own 
ambitions, and her own ambitions were to hoUl under 
her the Jugo-Slacit peoples that lav to the south of hei , 
Bohemia, an unhappy paitner, a partner bv duress, beat- 
ing in all her cems the strongest national impulse that 
was to be found anyw here m 1 airope ; and north of that, 
pitiful i*olanei, a great nttion dicidcd up among the 
great powers of Ivurope, torn asunder, kinship disre- 
garded, natural ties treated with contempt, and an oblig- 
atory division among sovereigns imposed upon her — a 
part of her given to Russia, a part of her given to \us- 
tria, a part of her given to (itrinanj— great bodies of 
Polish people never permitted to have the normal inter- 
course with their kinsmen for fear that that fine instinct 
of the heart slioulti assert itself which binds families 
together. Poland could never have won her indepen- 
dence Bohemia never could have broken away from 
the Austro-I iungarian combination. The Slavic peoples 
to the south, running down into the great Balkan penin- 
sula, had again and again tried to assert their nationahtv 
and independence, and had as often been crushed, not by 
the immediate power they were fighting, but by the com- 
bined power of i’'urope. The old alliances, the old bal- 
ances of power, were meant to see to it that no little 
nation asserted its right to the disturbance of the peace 
of Lurope, and every time an assertion of rights was 
attempted they were suppressed by combined influence 
and force. 

This treaty tears away all that: says these people 
have a right to live their own lives under the govern- 
ments which they themselves choose to set up. That is 
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the Ameiican principle, and I was glad to fight foi i 
When strategic claims were urged, it was matter i 
common counsel that such considerations were not 
our thought We were not now arranging for futu 
wars We were giving people what belonged to ther 
My fellow citizens, I do not think there is any m* 
alive who has a more tender sympathy for the gre 
people of Italy than I have, and a very stern duty w 
presented to us ■when we had to considei some of tl 
claims of Italy on tlie Adriatic, because strategical! 
from the point of view of future wais, Italy needed 
military foothold on the other side of the Adriatic, bi 
her people did not live there except in little spots 
was a Slavic people, and 1 had to say to my ltali<i 
friends, “Lverywhere else in this treaty we have give 
territory to the people who lived on it, and I do ni 
think that it is for the advantage of Italy, and I ai 
sure It IS not for the advantage of the world, to gi\ 
Italy territory where other people live *’ I felt the for< 
of the argument for what they wanted, and it was tl 
old argument that had always prevailed, namely, th. 
they needed it from a military point of view, and 1 hav 
no doubt that if there is no league of nations, they wi 
need it fiom a military point of view, but if theie is 
league of nations, they will not need it from a militar 
point of view 

If there is no league of nations, the military point c 
view will prevail in every instance, and peace will h 
brought into contempt, but if there is a league of n< 
lions, Italy need not fear the fact that the shores o 
the other side of the Adriatic tower above the low< 
and sandy shores on her side the sea, because there wi 
be no threatening guns there, and the nations of th 
world will have concerted, not merely to see that th 
Slavic peoples have their rights, but that the Italia 
people have their rights as well. I had rather hav 
everybody on my side than be armed to the teeth Ever 
settlement that is right, every settlement that is base 
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on the principles I h.ne alluded! to, is a safe settlement, 
bttause the sympathy t)t mankind Mvill be behind it. 

Some fi[ent!emen have feared with regard to the 
I eague ot Nations that v,e will be obliged to do things 
we do not want to do If the treaty were wrong, that 
might be so, hut if the treaty is right, we will wish to 
preserve right. I think 1 know the heart of this great 
people whom I, tor the time being have the high honor 
to represent better than some other men that I hear 
talk 1 have been bred, and am proud to liave been 
bred) in the old revolutionary svhooi whii.h set tins (lov- 
trnment up, wiuii it was set up as the tiiend ut man* 
kind, .and 1 know if they do not that \mcriva has never 
lost that vision or that purpose But 1 have nut the 
slightest fear that arms will be necessary if the purpose 
IS there. If I know* that my adversary is armed and I 
am not, I do not press the eontroversv, and if any nation 
intertains selhsh purposes set against the principles es- 
tahlisiievi m this treaty and is told bv the rest of the 
world that it must withdraw* its claims, it will not press 
them. 

The heart of this treaty then, my fellow cittrens, is 
not even that it punishes (lermany. i'hat is a temporary 
thing. It IS that it revtihes the age*long wrongs which 
characterired the history of Murope There were some 
of us who wished that the siope of the treaty would 
reach some other age*iong wrongs. It was a big job, 
and I do not say that we wished that it were bigger, but 
there were other wrongs elsewhere than m Murope and 
of the same kind which no doubt ought to be righted, 
and some day will be righted, but which we could not 
draw into the treaty because we could deal only with 
the countries whom the war had engulfed and affected. 
But so far as the scope of our authority went, we recti* 
lied the wrongs which have been the fertile source of 
war in Ivurope 

Have you ever reflected, my fellow countrymen, on 
the real source of revolution^ Men do not start revo- 
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lutions m a sudden passion Do you remember wh. 
Thomas Carlyle said about the French Revolution 
He was speaking ot the so-talltd 1 lundred Days Terre 
which reigned not only in Pans, but throughout hranc 
in the days ot the I'lench Revolution, and he reminde 
his readers that back of that bundled days lay sever, 
hundred years of agony and ot wrong 1 he h rent 
people had been deeply and consistently wronged t 
their Government, robbed, their human rights disr 
garded, and the slow agony ot those hundreds of yeai 
had after awhile gathered into a hot anger that coul 
not be suppressed Revolutions do not spring up ove 
night Revolutions come from the long suppression ( 
the human spirit Revolutions come because men kno 
that they have rights and that they are disregarded, an 
when we think of the future of the world in connectii 
with this treaty we must remember that one of the chu 
efforts of those who made this treaty was to remov 
that anger from the heart of gieat peoples, great pei 
pies who had always been suppressed, who had alwai 
been used, and who had always been the tools in tl 
hands of governments, generally alien governments, lu 
their own The makers ot the treaty knew that if the* 
wrongs were not removed, there could be no peace in tl 
world, because, after all, my lellow citi/ens, war conn 
from the seed of wrong and not from the seed of ngh 
This treaty is an attempt to right the history ot Kurop^ 
and, in my humble judgment, it is a measurable succes 
I say “measurable,” my fellow citwcns, because you wi 
reali7e the difficulty of this 

Here are two neighboring peoples The one peopl 
have not stopped at a sharp line, and the settlements c 
the other people or their migrations have not begun t 
a sharp line They have intermingled There are regior 
where you cannot draw a national line and say ther 
are Slavs on this side [illustrating] and Italians on ths 
[illustrating] It cannot be done. You have to approx 
mate the line You have to come as near to it as yo 
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can, and then trust to the processes of history to redis- 
tribute, It mas be, the people tiiat are on the wrong side 
(»t the line* 1 here are many such lines drawn in this 
treaty and to be drawn in the Austrian treaty, where 
there are perhaps mine lines ot that sort than in the 
German tieaty When we tame to draw the line between 
the Polish people ami the German people — not the line 
between (jrermanv and Poland, there was no iViland, 
strictly speaking, but the line between the (ierman and 
the Polish people — we were eontronted by suth prob- 
lems as the disposition ot districts like the eastern part 
oi Silesia, which is called Upper Silesia because it is 
mountainous and the other part is not Upper Silesia 
IS ihieflv i*oIish, and when we came to draw the line of 
what should be i^iland it was necessary to include Upper 
hiiesia it we were really going to play fair and make 
Poland up ot the Polish peoples whereser we found 
them in sulhcientlv close neighborhood to one another, 
but it was not perleetly clear that Upper Silesia wanted 
to be part ot Poland \t any rate, there were Germans 
in lipper Silesia who said that it did not, and therefore 
we did there what we did in many other places We 
said, “Very well, then, we will let the people that live 
there decicie We will have a referendum Within a 
certain length of time alter the war, under the supervi- 
sion of an international commissu n which will have a 
sufficient armed force behind it to preserve order and 
see that nobody interferes with the elections, we will 
have an absolutely free vote and Upper Silesia shall go 
either to (iermany or to Poland, as the people in Upper 
Silesia prefer." That illustrates many other cases where 
we provided for a referendum, or a plebiscite, as they 
chose to call it. We are going to leave it to the people 
themselves, as we should have done, what Government 
they shall ii\*e under It is none of my prerogative to 
allot peoples to this Government or the other. It is 
nobody's right to do that allotting except the people 
themselves, and I want to testify that this treaty is shot 
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through with the American pnnciple of the choice of t 
goveined 

Of course, at times it went further than we col 
make a practical policy of, because various peoples we 
keen upon getting back portions of their populati 
which were separated from them by many miles of t< 
ritory, and we could not spot the map over with liti 
pieces of separated States I even reminded my Itah 
colleagues that if they were going to claim every pla 
wheie there was a large Italian population, we wou 
have to cede New York to them, because theie are mo 
Italians in New York than in any Italian city But 
hope, I believe, that the Italians in New York City a 
as glad to stay there as we are to have them But 
would not have you suppose that I am intimating th 
my Italian colleagues entered any claim for New Yo 
City 

We of all peoples in the world, my fellow citizen 
ought to be able to understand the questions of th 
treaty without anybody explaining them to us, for v 
are made up out of all the peoples of the world. I da 
say that in this audience there are representatives i 
practically all the people dealt with in this treaty Yt 
do not have to h ive me explain national aspirations i 
you You have been brought up on them You hat 
learned of them since you were children, and it is the 
national aspirations which we sought to release and gn 
an outlet to*in this great treaty 

But we did much more than that This treaty coi 
tains among other things a Magna Cliarta of labor — 
thing unheard of until this interesting year of grac< 
There is a whole section of the treaty devoted t 
arrangements by which the interests of those who labo 
with their hands all over the world, whether they b 
men or women or children, are sought to be saf< 
guarded, and next month there is to meet the firs 
assembly under this section of the League Let me te 
you, It will meet whether the treaty is ratified by tha 
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time or not I here li. to meet .tn assembly which repre- 
sents tlie interests of laboring men throughout the 
world Not their political interests, there is nothing 
political about it It is the interests of men concerning 
the conditions of tluir labor, concerning the character 
of labor which viomcn shall engage in, the character of 
labor which children shall be permitted to engage in, 
the hours of labor, and, incidentally, of course, the re- 
muneration ol labor, that labor shall be remunerated 
in piopoition, of course, to the maintenance of the 
standard of living, which is proper, for the man who 
IS expected to gne his whole brain and intelligence and 
energy to a particular task I hear very little said about 
the Magna Charta of labor which is embodied in this 
treaty It forecasts the day, which ought to have come 
long ago, when statesmen will realize that no nation 
IS fortunate which is not happy and that no nation can 
be happj whose people are not contented, contented in 
their lives and fortunate in the circumstances of their 
lives 

if I were to state what seems to me the central idea 
of this treaty, it would he this It is almost a discovery 
in international conventions tint nations do not consist 
of their governments but consist of their people That 
IS a rudimentary idea. It seems to us in A.merica to go 
without saying, but, my fellow citirens, it was never the 
leading idea m any other international congress that I 
ever licartl of, that is to say, any international congress 
made up of the representatives of governments They 
were always tltipking of national policy, of national ad- 
vantage, of the rivalries of trade, of the advantages 
of territorial conquest. There is nothing of that in this 
treaty. You will notice that even the territories which 
are taken awav from Germany, like her colonies, are 
not given to anybody. There is not a single act of annex- 
ation in this treaty. Territories inhabited by people not 
yet to govern themselves, either because of economical 
or other circumstances, arc put under the care of pow- 
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ers, T\ho are to act as trustees — trustees responsible 
the forum of the world at the bar of the League of 1" 
tions, and the terms upon which they are to exerc 
their trusteeship are outlined They are not to i 
those people bv way of draft to hght their wars 1 
them They are not to permit any form of slave 
among them, or of enforced labor They are to see 
It that there are humane conditions of labor with rega 
not only to the women and children but to the men ah 
They are to establish no fortifications They are 
regulate the liquor and the opium traffic They are 
see to It, in other words, that the lives of the peof 
w'hose care they assume — not sovereignty over whe 
they assume — are kept clean and safe and wholeson 
There again the principle of the treaty comes out, th 
the object of the arrangement is the welfare of t 
people who live there, and not the advantage of t 
trustee 

It goes beyond that It seeks to gather under tl 
common supervision of the League of Nations the va 
ous instrumentalities by which the world has been tr 
mg to check the evils that were in some places debasii 
men, like the opium traffic, like the traffic — for it was 
traffic — in women and children, like the traffic in othi 
dangerous drugs, like the traffic in arms among unen 
li/ed people who could use arms only for their own de 
riment It provides for sanitation, for the work of tl 
Red Cross Why, those clauses, my fellow citiven 
draw the hearts of the world into league, draw tl 
noble impulses of the world together apd make a teai 
of them 

I used to be told that this was an age in which mm 
was monarch, and my comment was that if that wc 
true, the mind was one of those modern monarchs ths 
reigns and does not govern, that, as a matter of fac 
we were governed by a great representative assembi 
made up of the human passions, and that the best w 
could manage was that the high and fine passions shoul 
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be in a majority so that they could control the baser 
passions,^ so that they could check the things that were 
v> rong I his treaty seeks something like that In draw- 
ing the humane endeavors of the world together it 
makes a league of the fine passions of the world, of its 
philanthropic passions, of its passion of pity, of its pas- 
sion of human sympathy, of its passion of human friend- 
liness and lielpfulncss, for there is such a passion It is 
the passion which has lifted us along the slow road of 
iivili/ation. It IS the passion which has made ordered 
government possible It is the passion which has made 
justice and established it in the world 

That is the treaty Did you ever hear of it before? 
Did you ever know before what was in this treaty? 
I>id anybody before ever tell you what the treaty was 
intended to do? I beg, my fellow citi/ens, that you and 
the rest of those Americans with whom we are happy 
to be associated all over this broad land will read the 
treaty yourselves, or, if you will not take the time to do 
that — for tt IS a technical document — that you will ac- 
cept the interpretation of those who made it and know 
what the intentions were m the making of it I hear a 
great deal, my fellow citizens, about the selfishness and 
the selfish ambitions of other governments, and I would 
not be doing justice to the gifted men with whom I was 
associated on the other side of the water if I did not 
testify that the purposes that I have outlined were their 
purposes. We differed as to the method very often 
We had discussions as to the details, but we never had 
any serious discussion as to the principle While we all 
acknowledged that the principles might perhaps in detail 
have been better realized, we are all back of those prin- 
ciples. There is a concert of mind and of purpose and 
of policy in the world that was never in existence before 
1 am not saying that by way of credit to myself or to 
those colleagues to whom I have alluded, because what 
happened to us was that we got messages from our 
pei^e. We were under instructions, whether they were 
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written down or not, and we did not dare come hoi 
without fulfilling those instructions If I could not ha 
brought back the kind of treaty that I did bring bai 
I never would have come back, because I would ha 
been an unfaithful servant, and you would have h 
the right to condemn me m any way that you chose 
use So that I testify that this is an American tre, 
not only, but it is a treaty that evpresses the heart of t 
great peoples who were associated together in the w 
against Germany 

I said at the opening of this informal address, 1 
fellow citi/ens, that I had come to make a report 
vou I want to add to that a little bit I have not coi 
to debate the treaty It speaks for itself, if you v 
let It The arguments directed against it are direct 
against it with a radical misunderstanding of the inst 
ment itself Therefore, I am not going anywhere 
debate the treaty 1 am going to expound it, and I . 
going, as I do here, now, to-day, to urge you in eve 
vocal method that you can use to assert the spirit of t 
American people m support of it Do not let men p 
it down Do not let them misrepresent it Do not 
them lead this Nation away from the high purposes wi 
which this war was inaugurated and fought As I cai 
through that line of youngsters m khaki a few minui 
ago 1 felt that I could salute them because I had do 
the job m the way I promised them I would do it, a 
wlien this treaty is accepted, men in khaki will not ha 
to cross the seas again I'hat is the reason I belie 
in It 

I say “when it is accepted,” for it will be accepted 
have never entertained a moment’s doubt of that, a 
the only thing I have been impatient of has been t 
delay It is not dangerous delay, except for the temp 
of the peoples scattered throughout the world who a 
waiting Do you realise, my fellow citirens, that t 
whole world is waiting on America ? The only count 
in the world that is trusted at this moment is the Unit 
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States*, and the peoples of the world are waiting to see 
whether their trust is justified or not That has been 
the ground of my impatience I knew their trust was 
justified, but I begrudged the time that certain gentle- 
men svish to take in telling them so We shall tell them 
so in a voice as authentic as any voice in history, and 
in the years to come men will be glad to remember 
that they had some part in the great struggle which 
brought this incomparable consummation of the hopes 
of mankind 

From Riar Pi miorm, Ruiimosid, Ind , 

Sum I MB! R 4, 1910 

I AM tijing to tell the people what is in the treaty 
You would not know what was in it to read some of the 
speeches I read, and if you will be generous enough to 
me to read some of the things I say, 1 hope it will help 
to clarify a great many matters which have been very 
much obscured by some of the things which have been 
said. Because we have now to make the most critical 
choice we ever made as a nation, and it ought to be 
made in all soberness and without the slightest tinge 
of party feeling in it I would he ashamed of myself if I 
discussed this great matter as a Democrat and not as an 
American I am sure that every man who looks at it 
without party prejudice and as an American will find in 
that treaty more things that are genuinely American 
tlian were ever put into any similar document before 

The chief thing to notice about it, my fellow citivens, 
is that it IS the first treaty ever made by great powers 
that was not made in their own favor It is made for 
the protection of the weak peoples of the world and 
not for the aggrandizement of the strong That is a 
noble achievement, and it is largely due to the influence 
of such great peoples as the people of America, who 
hold at their heart this principle, that nobody has the 
right to impose sovereignty upon anybody else; that, in 
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disposing of the affairs of a nation, that nation or peop 
must be its own master and make its own choice Tf 
extraordinary achievement of this treaty is that it giv( 
a free choice to people who nevei could Inive won 
tor themselves It is for the first time in the history c 
international transactions an act of systematic justic 
and not an^act of grabbing and seiring 

If you will just regard that as the heart of the treat 
— for It IS the heart of the treaty — then everything els 
about it IS put in a different light If we want to stan 
by that principle, then we can justify tlic history c 
America as we can in no other wav, for that is the hi 
tory and principle of America That is at the heart c 
It I beg that, whenever you consider this great ma 
ter, you will look at it from this point of view Sha 
we or shall we not sustain the first great act of interns 
tional justice? The thing wears a very big aspect whe 
you look at it that way, and all little matters seem t 
tail away and one seems ashamed to bring m specia 
interests, particularly party interests What different 
does party make when mankind is involved'^ Partie 
are intended, if they are intended for any legitimate pui 
pose, to serve mankind, and they are based upon legiti 
mate differences of opinion, not as to whether mankim 
shall be served or not, but as to the way in which i 
shall be served , and, so far as those differences are legit 
imate differences, party lines are justified. 

At CoLisELM, Indianapolis, Ind , September 4, 19 n 

Governor Goodrich, My Fellow Citizens 
So great a company as this tempts me to make s 
speech, and yet 1 want to say to you in all seriousnes 
and soberness that I have not come here to make . 
speech in the ordinary sense of that term I have comi 
upon a very sober errand indeed I have come to repor 
to you upon the work which the representatives of thi 
United States attempted to do at the conference o. 
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pcdcc <m tlic othei side of the sea, because my fellow 
citi/cns, 1 icali/c that my colleagues and I in the task 
we attempted o\et there were your servants We went 
there upon a distinct criand, which it was our duty to 
perform in the spirit which you had displayed in the 
piosetution ot the war and in conserving the purposes 
and objetts of that war 

I was in the tity o{ Columbus this forenoon. I was 
endeavoring to explain to a body of our fellow citi/cns 
there just w hat it w as tivat the treaty i>f pcate tontaincd, 
for f must frankly admit that in most of the speeches 
that I have heard in debate upon the treaty of peace 
it would be impossible to form a dciinite conception of 
what that instrument means I want to recall to you 
for the purposes of this evening the circumstances of 
the war and the purposes for whicli our men spent their 
lives on the other side of the sea You will remember 
that a prince of the 1 louse of Austria was slam in one 
of the cities of Serbia. Serbia was one of the little king* 
doms of I'luropc She had no strength which any of 
the great powers needed to fear, and as wc see the war 
now, Germany and those who conspired with her made 
a pretext of that assassination in order to make uncon* 
scionabic demands of the weak and helpless Kingdom 
of Serbia. Not with a view to bringing about an acqui* 
escence in those demands, but with a view to bringing 
about a conflict in which other purposes quite separate 
from tlic purposes connected with those demands could 
be achieved. Just so soon as those demands were made 
on Serbia, the other Governments of Europe sent tele- 
graphic messages to Berlin and Vienna asking that the 
matter be brought into conference, and the significant 
circumstance of the beginning of this war is that the 
Austrian and German Governments did not dare to dis* 
cuss the demands of Serbia or the purposes which they 
had in view It is universally admitted on the other 
side of the water that if they had ever gone into inter- 
national conference on the Austrian demands, the war 
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never would hd\e been begun There was an insisteni 
demand from I ondon, foi example, by the Butish tor 
cign Minister that the cabinets of Lurope should b« 
allowed time to confer with the Governments at Vienna 
and Berlin, and the Governments at Vienna and Berlin 
did not dare to admit time for discussion 

I am recalling these circumstances, my fellow citi/ens, 
because I want to point out to you what apparently has 
escaped the attention of some of the critics of the 
League of Nations, that the heart of the League of 
Nations Covenant docs not he in any of the portions 
which have been discussed m public debate The great 
bulk of the provisions of that Covenant contain these 
engagements and promises on the part of the states 
which undertake to become members of it That in no 
circumstances wnll they go to war without hrst having 
done one or other of two things, without hrst cither 
having submitted the question to arbitration, in which 
case they agree to abide by the results, or having sub- 
mitted the question to discussion by the council of the 
League of Nations, in which case they wiU allow six 
months for the discussion and engage not to go to war 
until three months after the council has announced its 
opinion upon the subject under dispute The heart of 
the Covenant of the League is that the nations solemnly 
covenant not to go to war for nine months after a con- 
Iroversy'becomes acute 

If there had been nine days of discussion, Germany 
would not have gone to war. If there had been nine 
days upon which to bring to bear the opinion of the 
world, the judgment of mankind, upon the purposes of 
those Governments, they never would have dared to 
execute those purposes So that what it is important 
for us to remember is that when we sent those boys in 
khaki across the sea we promised them, we promised 
the world, that we would not conclude this conflict with 
a mere treaty of peace We entered into solemn engage- 
ments w'lth all the nations with whom we associated 
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ourselves that we would bring about such a kind of set- 
tlement and such a concert of the purpose of nations 
that wars like this could not occur again If this war 
has to be fought over again, then all our high ideals 
and purposes have been disappointed, for we did not 
go into this war merely to beat Germany We went into 
this war to beat all purposes such as Germany enter- 
tained 

You will rcmembei how the conscience of mankind 
was shocked by what Germany did, not merely by the 
circumstance to which I have already adverted, that 
unconscionable demands were made upon a little nation 
which could not resist, but that immediately upon the 
beginning of the war the solemn engagements of treaty 
were cast on one side, and the chief representative of 
the Imperial Government of Germany said that when 
national purposes were under consideration treaties 
were mere scraps of paper, and immediately upon that 
declaration the German armies invaded the territories 
of Belgium which they had engaged should be inviolate, 
invaded those territories with the half-avowed purpose 
that Belgium was to be permanently retained by Ger- 
many in order that she should have the proper frontage 
on the sea and the proper advantage in her contest with 
the other nations of the world The act which was char- 
acteristic of the beginning of this war was the violation 
of tlie territorial integrity of the Kingdom of Belgium 

We are presently, my fellow countrymen, to have the 
very great pleasure of welcoming on this side of the sea 
the King and the Queen of the Belgians, and I, for one, 
am perfectly sure that we are going to make it clear to 
them that we have not forgotten the violation of Bel- 
gium, that we have not forgotten the intolerable wrongs 
which were put upon that suffering people I have seen 
their devastated country Where it was not actually 
laid in ruins, every factory was gutted of its contents 
All the machinery by which it would be possible for 
men to go to work again was taken away, and those 
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parts of the machinery that could not be taken asva^ 
■were destroyed by experts who knew how to destrO] 
them Belgium was a \cry successful competitor oi 
Germany m some lines of manufacture, and the Germai 
nimies went there to see to it that that competition wa' 
lemoved Their purpose was to crush the independent 
action of that little kingdom, not meiely to use it as a 
gatew-ay through which to attack I- ranee And when 
they got into I- ranee, they not only fought the armies 
of France, but they put the coal mines of France out of 
commission, so that it will be a decade or more befoie 
France can supply herself with coal from her accus- 
tomed sources You have heaul a great deal about 
Aiticle X of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
Article X speaks the conscience of the world Article X 
IS the article which goes to the heart of this whole bad 
business, for that article says that the members of this 
I.cague (that is intended to be all the great nations of 
the world) engage to respect and to preserve against all 
external aggression the territorial integrity and political 
independence of the nations concerned That promise 
IS necessary in order to prevent this sort of war from 
recurring, and we are absolutely discredited if we fought 
this war and then neglect the essential safeguard against 
It You have heard it said, my fellow citizens, that we 
are robbed of some degree of our sovereign, independ- 
ent choice by articles of that sort Every man who 
makes a choice to respect the rights of his neighbors 
deprives himself of absolute sovereignty, but he does it 
by promising never to do wrong, and I cannot for one 
see anything that robs me of any inherent right that I 
ought to retain when I promise that I will do right, 
when I promise that I will respect the thing which, 
being disregarded and violated, brought on a war m 
which millions of men lost their lives, m which the civili- 
zation of mankind was m the balance, in which there 
was the most outrageous exhibition ever witnessed in the 
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history of mankind of the rapacity and disregard for 
right of a great armed people 

We engage m the first sentence of Article X to 
respect and preserve from external aggression the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the existing political independence 
not only of the other member States, but of all States, 
and if any member of the League of Nations disregards 
that promise, then what happens’ The council of the 
League advises what should be done to enforce the 
respect for that Covenant on the part of the nation 
attempting to violate it, and there is no compulsion upon 
us to take that advice except the compulsion of our good 
conscience and judgment It is perfectly evident that 
if, in the judgment of the people of the United States 
the council adjudged wrong and that this was not a case 
for the use of force, there would be no necessity on the 
part of the Congress of the United States to vote the 
use of force But there could be no advice of the coun- 
cil on any such subject without a unanimous vote, and 
the unanimous vote includes our own, and if we accepted 
the advice we would be accepting our own advice For 
I need not tell you that the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would not vote without 
instructions from their Government at home, and that 
what we united In advising we could be certain that the 
American people would desire to do There is in that 
Covenant not only not a surrender of the independent 
judgment of the Government of the United States, but 
an expression of it, because that independent judgment 
wmild have to join with the judgment of the rest 

But when ts that judgment going to be expressed, my 
fellow citizens? Only after it is evident that every 
other resource has failed, and I want to call your atten- 
tion to the central nuichinery of the League of Nations, 
If any member of that League, or any nation not a 
member, refines to submit the question at issue either 
to a m b i trat i p n or to discussion by the council, there en- 
sues autmmnieallif by the engagements of Core- 
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nant an absolute economic boycott There will be nc 
trade with that nation by any member of the League 
There will be no interchange of communication by post 
or telegraph There ^^lll be no travel to or from thal 
nation Its borders will be closed No citi/en of an) 
other State will be allowed to enter it, and no one of it‘ 
citi/ens will be allowed to leave it It wall be hermet 
ically sealed by the united action of the most powerfu 
nations in the world And if this economic boytotl 
bears with unequal weight, the members of the League 
agree to suppoit one another and to relies e one anothei 
in any exceptional disads ant iges that may arise oiil 
of it 

I want you to realize that this war was won not onl) 
by the armies of the woild It was won by economic 
means as well Without the economic means the war 
would have been much longer continued What hap 
pened was that Germany was shut oft from the economic 
resources of the rest of the globe and she could nut 
stand It A nation that is boycotted is a nation that 
is m sight of surrender Apply this economic, peaceful 
silent, deadly remedy and thete will be no need for 
force. It is a terrible remedy It docs not cost a life 
outside the nation boycotted, but it brings a pressuie 
upon that nation which, in my judgment, no modern 
nation could resist 

I dare say that some of these ideas are new to you, 
because while it is true, as 1 said this forenoon in Col 
umbus, that apparently nobody has taken the pains to 
see what is in this treaty, very few have taken the 
pains to see what is in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations They have discussed, chieflv, three out of 
twenty-six articles, and the other articles contain this 
heart of the matter, that instead of war there shall be 
arbitration, instead of war there shall be discussion, in 
stead of war there shall be the closure of intercourse 
instead of war there shall be the irresistible pressure of 
the opinion of mankind If I had done wrong, I woulc 
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a fjreat deal rathei lia\e a man shoot at me than stand 
me up for the judgment ol my fellow men I would a 
great deal rather see the muzzle of a gun than the look 
in their eyes 1 would a great deal rather be put out 
of the world than live in the world boycotted and de- 
vcrted 1 he most terrible thing is outlawry The most 
formidable thing is to be absolutely isolated *\nd that 
IS the kernel of this engagement War is on the out- 
skirts. War IS a remote and secondary threat War is 
a last resort. Nobody in his senses claims for the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations that it is certain to stop 
war, hut I confidently assert that it makes war violently 
improbable, and even if we cannot guarantee that it 
will stop war, we are bound in conscience to do our 
utmost in order to avoid it .ind prevent it. 

1 was pointing out, my fellow citizens, tins forenoon, 
that this Covenant is part of a great document I wish 
! had brought a copy with me to show you its bulk It 
IS an enormous volume, and most of the things you hear 
talked about m that treaty are not the essential things, 
'i'his IS the first treaty in the history of civilization in 
wliicli great powers have asswiated themselves together 
in order to protect the weak. I need not tell you that I 
speak with knowledge in this matter, knowledge of the 
purpose of the men with whom the .\merican delegates 
were associated at the peace table, ihey came there, 
every one that I cuiisulted with, with the same idea, that 
wars had arisen in the past because the strong took 
advantage of the weak, and that the only way to stop 
wars was to bind ourselves together to protect the weak, 
that the example of this war was the example which 
gave us the huger to point the way of escape . 'I'hat as 
Austria and Germany had tried to put upon Serbia, so 
we must see to it that Serbia and the Slavic peoples asso- 
ciated with her, and the peoples of Rumania, and the 
people of Bohemia, and the peoples of Hungary and 
.Austria for that matter, should feel assured in the 
future that the strength of the great powers was behind 
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their liberty and their independence and was not in 
tended to be used, and never should be used, for aggres 
Sion against them 

So when you read the Covenant, read the treaty witl 
it I have no doubt that in this audience there are man^ 
men which come fiom that ancient stock ot Pohnd, foi 
cvample, men in whose blood theie is the warmth of ok 
aflFections connected with that betrayed and ruined coun 
try, men whose memories run back to intolerable wrong" 
suffered by those they love in that country, and I cal 
them to witness that Poland never could have won unit) 
and independence for herself, and those gentlemen sit 
ting at Pans presented Poland with a unity which sht 
could not have won and an independence which she can 
not defend unless the world guarantees it to her Then 
is one of the most noble chapters in the history of th< 
world, that this war w'as concluded in order to remed) 
the wrongs which had bitten so deep into the experienci 
of the weaker peoples of that great continent Th< 
object of the war was to see to it that there was no mon 
of that sort of wrong done Now, when you have tha 
picture in your mind, that this treaty was meant to pro 
tect those who could not protect themselves, turn thi 
picture and look at it this way . 

Those very weak nations are situated through th< 
very tract of country — between Germany and Persia— 
which Germany had meant to conquer and dominate 
and if the nations of the world do not maintain then 
concert to sustain the independence and freedom of thos< 
peoples, Germany will yet have her will upon them, am 
we shall witness the very interesting spectacle of havinj 
spent millions upon millions of American treasure and 
what IS much more precious, hundreds of thousands o 
American lives, to do a futile thing, to do a thing whicl 
we will then leave to be undone at the leisure of thos< 
who are masters of intrigue, at the leisure of those wh< 
are masters m combining wrong influences to overcomi 
right influences, of those who are the masters of th< 
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very things that we hate and mean always to fight For, 
my fellow titi/tns, if Germany should ever attempt that 
again, whether we are in the League ot Nations or not, 
we will join to prevent it Wc do not stand oft and see 
murder done We do not profess to be the thampions 
of liberty and then consent to see liberty destroyed We 
arc not the friends and advocates of fiee government 
and then willing to stand by and sec fiee government 
die befoic our eyes If a power such as (icrmany was, 
but thank (iod no longer is, were to do this thing upon 
the fields of burope, then Amenta would have to look 
to It that she tliil not do it also upon the fieltls of the 
Western I Icrnisplicre, and we should at last be face to 
lace with a power which at the outset wc could have 
crushed, and which now it is within our choice to keep 
w'lthm the harness of civilization 

I am discussing this thing with you, my fellow citi- 
zens, as it I had a doubt of what the verdict ot the 
American people would be I have not the slightest 
doubt 1 just wanted to have the pleasure of pointing 
out to you how absolutely ignorant of the treaty and the 
Covenant some ot the men arc who have been opposing 
them If they do read the Knglish language, they do 
not understand the Fnglish language as I understand it. 
if they have really read this treaty and this Covenant 
they only amaze me bv their inability to understand what 
IS plainly cvpressed My errand upon this journey is not 
to argue these matters, but to recall you to the real issues 
which are involved And one of the things that I have 
most at heart in this report to my fellow citizens is that 
they should forget what party I belong to and what 
party they belong to I am making this journey as a 
democrat, but I am spelling it with a little “d," and I do 
not want anybody to remember, so far as this errand is 
concerned, that it is ever spelled with a big D. I am 
making this journey as an American and as a champion 
of rights which America believes In , and I need not tell 
you that as compared with the importance of America 
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the importance of the Democratic party and the imp( 
tancc of the Republican party and the importance 
every other party is absolutely negligible Parties, r 
fellow citi/ens, are intended to embody in action difft 
ent policies of government They arc not, when pro 
erly used, intended to tra\ersc the principles which u 
derlie government, and the principles which underl 
the Government of the ITnited States have been famih. 
to us ever since we were children You have been brei 
I have no doubt, as I have been bred, in the revol 
tionary school of American thought I mean that schot 
of American thought which takes its inspiration froi 
the days of the American Revolution There were on] 
three million of us then, but w e w ere ready to stand oi 
against the world for liberty. There are more than 
hundred million of us now, and we arc ready to insis 
that everywhere men shall be champions of liberty 
I want you to notice another interesting point that i 
never dilated upon m connection with the League o 
Nations 1 am treading now upon delicate ground ani 
I must express myself with caution There were a gooi 
many delegations that visited Pans who wanted to b 
heard by the peace conference who had real causes ti 
present which ought to be presented to the view of th' 
world, but we had to point out to them that they did no 
happen, unfortunately, to come within the area of settle 
ment, that their questions were not questions which wen 
necessarily drawn into the things that we were deciding 
We were sitting there with the pieces of the Austro 
Hungarian Empire in our hands It had fallen apart 
It never was naturally cohesive We were sitting then 
with various dispersed assets of the German Empire ir 
our hands, and with regard to every one of them we 
had to determine what we were going to do with them, 
but we did not have our own dispersed assets m our 
bands We did not have the assets of the nations which 
constituted the body of nations associated against Ger> 
many to dispose of, and therefore we had often, with 
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wliiitcvcr regret, to turn ,iway from questions that ought 
•^ome day to be discussed and settled and upon sshich 
the opinion of the world ought to be brought to bear 

Therefore, I want to call your attention, if you ssill 
turn to It when you go home, to Article XI, following 
\rticlc X, of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
That article, let me say, is the favorite article in the 
ticatv, so fai as I am concerned It says that every 
matter which is likely to affect the peace of the vvoild 
IS everybody’s business, that it shall be the friendly right 
of anv nation to call attention in the League to any- 
thing that IS likely to affect the peace of the world or 
the good understanding between nations, upon which the 
peace of the world depends, w hether that matter imme- 
diately concerns the nation drawing attention to it or 
not. In other words, at present we have to mind our 
t.'vn business Under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations we can mind other peoples’ business, and any- 
thing that affects the peace of the world, whether we 
are parties to it or not, can by our delegates be brought 
to the attention of mankind We can force a nation 
on the other side of the globe to bring to that bar of 
mankind any wrong that is afoot in that part of the 
world which is likely to affect good understanding be- 
tween nations, and wc can oblige them to show cause 
w hy It should not be remedied '1 here is not an oppressed 
people in the world which cannot henceforth get a hear- 
ing at that forum, and you know, my fellow citi/cns, 
what a hearing will mean if the cause of those people is 
lust. The one thing that those who are doing injustice 
have most reason to dread is publicity and discussion, 
because if you are challenged to give a reason why you 
are doing a wrong thing it has to be an exceedingly good 
reason, and if you give a bad reason you confess judg- 
ment and the opinion of mankind goes against you. 

At present what is the state of international law and 
understanding? No nation has the right to call atten- 
tion to anything that does not directly affect its own 
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affairs If it does, it can not only be told to mind its 
own business, but it risks the coidial relationship be- 
tween Itself and the nation whose affairs it draws under 
discussion, wheieas, under Article XI the very sensible 
provision is made that the peace of the woild transcends 
all the susceptibilities of nations and governments, and 
that they are obliged to consent to discuss and explain 
anything which does affect the understanding between 
nations 

Not only that, but there is another thing in this Cove- 
nant which cures one of the principal difficulties we 
encountered at Pans. I need not tell you that at every 
turn in those discussions we came across some secret 
treaty, some understanding that had never been made 
public before, some understanding which embarrassed 
the whole settlement I think it will not be improper 
for me to refer to one of them When we came to the 
settlement of the Shantung matter with regard to China, 
we found that Great Britain and F ranee were under ex- 
plicit treaty obligation to Japan that she should get 
exactly what she got in the treaty with Germany, and 
the most that the United States could do was to urge 
upon Japan the promise, which she gave, that she would 
not take advantage of those portions of the treaty but 
would return to the Republic of China, without qualifica- 
tion, the sovereignty which Germany had enjoyed m 
Shantung Province. We have had repeated assurances 
since then that Japan means to fulfill those promises m 
absolute good faith But my present point is that there 
stood at the very gate of that settlement a secret treaty 
between Japan and two of the great powers engaged m 
this war on our side We could not ask them to disre- 
gard those promises. 7 his war had been fought in part 
because of the refusal to observe the fidelity which is 
involved in a promise, because of the failure to regard 
the sacredness of treaties, and this Covenant of the 
League of Nations provides that no secret treaty shall 
have any validity It provides in explicit terms that 
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every treaty, every international understanding, shall be 
legistcrcd >vith the secretary of the League, that it shall 
be published as soon as possible after it is there regis- 
tered, and tliat no treaty that is not there registered 
will be regarded by any of the nations engaged m the 
Covenant So that we not only have the right to discuss 
anything, but we make everything open for discussion. 
If this Covenant accomplished little more than the abo- 
lition of private arrangements between great powers, it 
would have gone far towards stabilizing the peace of the 
world and securing justice, which it has been so difficult 
to secure so long as nations could come to secret under- 
standings with one another. 

When you look at the Covenant of the League of 
Nations thus, in the large, you wonder why it is a bogey 
to anybody. You wonder what influences have made 
gentlemen afraid of it You wonder why it is not obvi- 
ous to everybody as it is to those who study it with dis- 
interested thought, that this is the central and essential 
Covenant of the whole peace As 1 was saying this fore- 
noon, 1 c.tn come through a double row of men in khaki 
and acknowledge their salute with a free heart, because 
I kept my promise to them I told them when they went 
to this war that it was a war not only to beat Germany 
but to prevent any subsequent wars of this kind. 1 can 
look all the mothers of this country in the face and all 
the sisters and the wives and the sweethearts and say, 
"The boys will not have to do this again.*' 

You would think to hear some of the men who discuss 
this Covenant that it is an arrangement for sending our 
men abroad again just as soon as possible. It is the only 
conceivable arrangement which wiU prevent our sending 
our men abroad again very soon, and if I may use a 
very common expression, 1 would say if it is not to be 
this arrangement, what arrangement do you suggMt to 
secure the peace of the world? It is a case of '*put up 
or shut up." Opposition is not gt^ng to save the world. 

' Negations are not going to construct the pdfleies of 
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mankind A great plan is the only thing that can defeai 
a great plan 1 he only triumphant ideas in this work 
are the ideas that are organized for battle The onh 
thing that wins against a program is a better program 
It this IS not the way to secure peace, I beg that the way 
will be pointed out If we must reject this way, then I 
beg that before I am sent to ask Germany to make a 
new kind of peace with us I should be given specifit 
instructions what kind of peace it is to be If the gen 
tlenien who do not like what was done at Pans think 
they can do something better, I beg that they will hold 
then convention soon and do it now They cannot in 
conscience or good faith deprive us of this great work 
ot peace without substituting some other that is better 

So, my fellow citizens, I look forward with profound 
gratihcation to the time which I believe will now not 
much longer be delayed, when the American people can 
say to their fellows in all parts of the world, “We are 
the friends of liberty, we have joined with the rest of 
mankind m securing the guarantees of liberty ; we stand 
here with you the eternal champions of what is right, 
and may God keep us in the Covenant that we have 
formed " 

At Lunciiion at IIoul Stafifr, St I-oris, Mo, 
Slpiimbi>r 5, 1919 

Mr Johnson, \orR honor Mr Mayor, ladifs and 

OliNTLl-MFN 

It IS With great pleasure that I find myself m St Louis 
again, because I have always found it possible m St 
Louis to discuss serious questions in a way that gets 
mind in contact with mind, instead of that other less 
desirable thing, passion in contact with passion I am 
glad to hear the mayor say, and I believe that it is true, 
that politics IS adjourned Party politics has no place, 
my fellow citizens, m the subject we are now obliged to 
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discuss and to decide Politics in the wider sense has 
A gieat deal to do with it The politics of the world, 
the policy of mankind, the concert of the methods by 
which the world is to be bettered, that concert of will 
and of action which will make every nation a nobler 
instrument ot Divine Providence — that is world politics 

I have sometimes hcaid gentlemen discussing the 
questions that arc now bctore us with a distinction 
drawn between nationalism and internationalism in 
these matters It is very difficult for me to follow their 
distinction 'Ihe greatest nationalist is the man who 
wants ins nation to be the greatest nation, and the 
greatest nation is the nation which penetrates to the 
iieart ot its duty and mission among the nations of the 
world With every flash of insight into the great poli- 
tics of mankind, the nation that has that vision is ele- 
vated to a place of influence and power which it cannot 
get by arms, which it cannot get by commercial rivalry, 
which It can get by no other way than by that spiritual 
leadership which comes from a profound understanding 
ot the problems of humanity. It is in the light of ideas 
of this sort that I conceive it a privilege to discuss the 
matters that I have come away from Washington to 
discuss 

I have come away from Washington to discuss them 
because apparently it is difficult to discuss them in 
Washington Ihe whole subject is surrounded with a 
mist which It IS difficult to penetrate. 1 brought home 
with me trom the other side of the water a great docu- 
ment, a great human document, but alter you hear it 
talked about in Washington for awhile you think that it 
has just about three or four clauses in it. You fancy 
It has a certain Article X in it, that it has something 
about Shantung in it, that it has something about the 
Monroe Doctrine in it, that it has something about 
quitting, withdrawing from the League, showing that 
you do not want to play the game. I do not hear about 
anything else in it Why, my fellow citlrens, those are 
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mere details and incidents of a great human enterprise 
and I have sought the privilege ot telling you what ] 
conceive that human enterprise to be 

The war that has just been finished was no accident 
Any man who had followed the politics of the work 
up to that critical break must have known that that wa' 
the logical outcome of the processes that had precedcc 
It, must have known that the nations of the world wen 
preparing for that very thing and were expecting it 
One of the most interesting things that I realized altei 
I got to the other side of the water was that the menta 
attitude of the F rench people with regard to the settle 
ment of this war was largely determined by the fad 
that for nearly hfty years they had expected it, that foi 
nearly fifty years they had dreaded, by the exercise ol 
German force, the very thing that had happened, anc 
their constant theme was, “We must devise means by 
which this intolerable fear will be lifted from our 
hearts We cannot, we will not, live another fifty years 
under the cloud of that terror.” The terror had been 
there all the time and the war was its fiame and consum 
mation It had been expected, because the politics of 
Kurope were based upon a definite conception That 
conception was that the strong had all the rights and 
that all that the weak could enjoy was what the strong 
permitted them to enjoy; that no nation had any right 
that could not be asserted by the exercise of force, and 
that the real politics of Europe consisted in determin- 
ing how many of the weak elements in the European 
combination of families and of nations should be under 
the influence and control of one set of nations and how 
many of those elements should be under the influence 
and control of another set of nations. 

One of the centers of all the bad business was in that 
town of Constantinople 1 do not suppose that intrigue 
was ever anywhere else reduced to such a consummate 
art or practiced with such ardor and subtlety as in Con- 
stantinople That was because Constantinople was the 
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key to the weak part of Europe That was where the 
pawns were, not the kmgs and the queens and the castles 
and the bishops and the rest of the chess ganae of 
politics, but the little pawns They made the openings 
tor the heavier pieces Their maneuvers determined 
the arrangement ot the board, and those who controlled 
the pawns controlled the outcome of the whole effort to 
checkmate and to match and to capture and to take ad- 
vantage The shiewdest politicians in the diplomatic 
service of the several nations were put at Constanti- 
nople to run the game, which consisted in maneuvering 
the weak for the advantage of the strong, and every 
international conference that preceded the conference 
at Pans, which is still in process, was intended to com- 
plete and consummate the arrangements for that game. 
For the hrst time in the history of mankind, the recent 
conference at Pans was convened to destroy that sys- 
tem and substitute another. 

I take It, my fellow citizens, that when you look at 
that volume, for it is a thick volume, that contains the 
treaty of peace with Germany, m the light of what I 
have been saying to you, you will read it with greater 
interest than you have hitherto attached to it It is 
the chart and constitution of a new system for the 
world, and that new system is based upon an absolute 
reversal of the principles of the old system. The cen- 
tral object of that treaty is to establish the independence 
and protect the integrity of the weak peoples of the 
world. 1 hear some gentlemen, who are themselves 
incapable of altruistic purposes, say* *'Ah, but that is 
altruistic. It IS not our business to take care of the 
weak nations of the world.” No, but it is our business 
to prevent war, and if we do not take care of the weak 
nations of the world, there will be war These gentle- 
men assume the role of being very practical men, and 
they say, ”We do not want to get into war to protect 
every little nation in the world." Very well then, let 
them show me how they will keep out of war by not 
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protecting them, and let them show me how they will 
prove that, having gone into an enterprise, they are not 
absolute, contemptible quitters if they do not see the 
game through They joined with the rest of us in the 
profession of fine purpose when we went into the war, 
and what was the fine purpose that they professed’ It 
was not merely to defeat Germany It is not a hand- 
some enterprise for any great nation to go into a war 
merely to i educe another nation to obedience I hey 
went in, and they prolesscd to go m, to see to it that 
nobody after Germany’s defeat should repeat the cx- 
peiiment which Germany had tried And liow do they 
piopose to do that’ I'o leave the material that Ger- 
many was going to nuke her dominating empire out of 
helpless and at her mercy 

What was the old formula of Pan-Germanism? 
hrom Bremen to Bagdad, wasn’t it’ Well, look at the 
map What lies between Bremen and Bagdad’ After 
you get past the German territory, there is Poland 
I here is Bohemia, which we have made into Czecho- 
slovakia There is Hungary, which is divided from 
Austria and does not share Austria’s strength There 
IS Rumania. There is Jugo-blavia There is broken 
Turkey, and then Persia and Bagdad The route is 
open The route is wide open, and we have undertaken 
to say, “This route is closed I” If you do not close it, 
you have no choice but some day or other to enter into 
exactly the same sort of war that we have just gone 
through Those gentlemen are dreaming. They are 
living in a past age which is gone and all but forgotten 
when they say that we can mind our own business. 

What IS our own business? Is there any merchant 
present here or any manufacturer or any banker who 
can say that our interests are separate from the interests 
of the rest of the world, commercially, industrially, 
financially? There is not a man in any one of those 
professions who does not admit that our industrial for- 
tunes are tied up with the industrial fortunes of the 
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lest of the world He knows that, and when he draws 
a picture to himself, if he is frank, ot what some gentle- 
men propose, this is what he sees America minding her 
own business and having no other — despised, suspected, 
distrusted , and on the other side of the water the treaty 
and Its operation — interrupted? Not at all! We are 
a great Nation, my fellow citirens, but the treaty is 
going to be applied just the same whether we take part 
in it or not, and part of its application, at the center 
ol Its appluatioii, stands that great problem of the 
reh ihihtation ot (icnnany industnally I say the prob- 
lem ot her rehabilitation because unless she is rehabili- 
tated she cannot pay the reparation The reparation 
commission created by the treaty is created for the pur- 
pose ot seeing that Germany pays the reparation, and it 
was admitted in all our conferences that in order to do 
that steps must be taken to enable Germany to pay the 
reparation, which means her industrial and commercial 
rehabilitation. Not only that, but some of you gentle- 
men know we used to have a trade with Germany All 
of that trade is going to be in the hands and under the 
control of the reparation commission I humbly asked 
leave to appoint a member to look alter our interests, 
and I was rebuked for it I am looking after the indus- 
trial interest of the United States 1 would like to see 
the other men who are They are forgetting the indus- 
trial interests of the United States, and they are doing 
things that will cut us off, and our trade oft, from the 
normal channels, because the reparation commission can 
determine where Germany buys, what Germany buys, 
how much Germany buys, the reparation commission 
can determine in what instruments ol credit she tempo- 
rarily expresses her debt It can determine how those 
instruments of credit shall be used for the basis of the 
credit which must underlie international exchanges. It 
IS going to stand at the center of the financial operations 
of the world Now, is it minding our business to keep 
out of that ? On the contrary, it is handing our busi- 
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ness over to people who are not paiticulaily inteiested 
in seeing that it prospers. These art lacts which I can 
appropriately address to a chamber ot tomrneice be 
cause they are lacts which nobody can tontrovtit and 
which yet seem often to be forgotten I he bioad as- 
pects ot this subject are seldom brought to voui atten- 
tion It IS the little picayune details here anti there 
That brings me, my fellow citi/ens, to the guaran- 
tee of this whole thing We said that we were going 
to fight this war for the purpose of seeing to it that the 
mothers and sisters and fathers of this land, and the 
sweethearts and wi\es, did not have to send their lads 
over on the other side of the sea to fight any more, 
and so we took part in an arrangement by which justice 
was to be secured throughout the world 'Fhc rest ot 
the world, partly at our suggestion, said “'ies” and 
said It gladly, said “Yes, we will go into the partner- 
ship to see that justice is maintained” , and then I come 
home and hear some gentlemen say, “But will we’’’ 
Arc we interested in justice? The treaty of peace, as 
I have just said to you, ts based upon the protection 
of the weak against the strong, and there is only one 
force that can protect the weak against the strong, and 
that IS the universal concert of the strength of mankind. 
That IS the League of Nations 

But 1 beg that you will not conceive of the League 
of Nations as a combination of the world for war, for 
that is exactly what it is not. It is a combination of 
the world for arbitration and discussion 1 was taking 
the pains the other day to make a sort of table of con- 
tents of the Covenant of the X.eague of Nations, and I 
found that two-thirds of its provisions were devoted to 
setting up a system of arbitration and discussion in the 
world Why, these arc the facts, my fellow citi7ens' 
The members of the League agree that no one of them 
will ever go to war about anything without first doing 
one or other of two things* without either submitting 
the question to arbitration, m which case they agree 
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to abide by the decision of the arbitratois absolutely, 
or submittnii? it to discussion by the council of the 
League of Nations, in which case they agree that, no 
matter what the opinion expressed by the council may 
be, they will allow si\ months for the discussion, and, 
whether they are satished with the conclusion or not, 
will not go to war in kss than three months after the 
rendering ot the opinion I think we can take it for 
granted that the pieliminanes would take two or three 
months, in which case you have a whole year of dis- 
cussion c\cn when you do not get arbitration, and I 
want to call you to witness that in almost every inter- 
national controversy which has been submitted to thor- 
ough canvass by the opinion of the world it has become 
impossible lor the result to be war War is a process 
of heat. Exposure is a process of cooling, and what is 
proposed in this is that every hot thing shall be spread 
out in the cooling air of the opinion of the world and 
after it is thoroughly cooled off, then let the nations 
concerned determine whether they are going to fight 
about It or not 

And notice the sanction Any member of the League 
which hi caks these promises with regard to arbitration 
or discussion is to be deemed thereby to have committed 
an act of war against the other members of the League, 
not merely to have done an immoral thing, but by re- 
fusing to obey those processes to have committed an 
act of war and put itself out of court You know What 
then happens. You say, “Yes, we form an army and 
go and fight them " Not at all. We shut their doors 
and lock them m We boycott them Just so soon as 
that is done they cannot ship cargoes out or receive 
them shipped in 1 hey cannot send a telegraphic ittes- 
sage They cannot send or receive a letter Nobody 
can leave their territory and nobody can enter Iheir 
territory They are absolutely boycotted by rest 
<ri mankind I do not think that after diet remedy it 
irill be necessary to do any fighting at aU< What 
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brought Germany to her knees was, not only the splen- 
did fighting of the incomparable men who met her 
armies, but that her doors w'ere locked and she could 
not get supplies from any part ot the world There 
were a few doors open, doors to some Swedish ore, for 
example, that she needed for making munitions, and 
that kept her going for a time, but the Swedish door 
would be shut this time There would not be any door 
open, and that brings a nation to its senses just as suffo- 
cation removes from the individual ail inclination to 
fight 

That IS the League of Nations, an agreement to arbi- 
trate or discuss, and an agreement that it >ou do not 
arbitrate or discuss, you shall be absolutely boycotted 
and starved out There is hardly a European nation, 
my fellow citi/ens, that is of a fighting inclination which 
has enough food to eat without importing food, and it 
will be a very persuasive argument that it has nothing 
to eat, because you cannot fight on an empty stomach 
any more than you can worship God on an empty 
stomach 

When we add to that some other very interesting par- 
ticulars, I think the League of Nations becomes a very 
interesting thing indeed You have heard ol Article X, 
and I am going to speak about that in a minute, but 
read Article XI, because, leally, there arc other articles 
in the Covenant' Article XI says — I am not quoting 
Its language, but its substance — that anything that is 
likely to affect the peace of the world or the good un- 
derstanding upon which the peace of the world depends 
shall be everybody's business, that any nation, the 
Iittlest nation at the table, can stand up and challenge 
the right of the strongest nation there to keep on in a 
course of action or policy which is likely to disturb the 
peace of the world, and that it shall be its “friendly 
right” to do so Those are the words It cannot be 
regarded as an hostile or unfriendly act It is its 
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friendly right to do that, and if you will not give the 
secret away, I wrote those words myself I wanted it to 
be our friendly right and everybody’s friendly right to 
discuss everything that was likely to affect the peace of 
the world, because that is everybody’s business It is 
everybody’s business to see that nothing happens that 
does distuib the peace of the world 

And there is added to this particular this very inter- 
esting thing There can hereafter be no secret treaties 
I’liere were nations lepresented around that board — 
I mean the board at which the Commission on the 
league ot Nations sat, wheie fourteen nations were 
represented — there were nations represented around 
that board who had entered into many a secret treaty 
and understanding, and they made not the least objec- 
tion to promising that hereafter no secret treaty should 
have any validity whatever The provision of the Cove- 
nant IS that every treaty or international understanding 
shall be “registered,” I believe the word is, with the 
general secretary of the League, that the general secre- 
tary shall publish it in full just so soon as it is possible 
for him to publish it, and that no treaty shall be valid 
which is not thus registered It is like our arrange- 
ments with regard to mortgages on real estate, that 
until they are registered nobody else need pay any atten- 
tion to them So with the treaties Until they arc reg- 
istered in this office of the League, nobody, not even the 
parties themselves, can insist upon their execution You 
have cleared the deck thereby of the most dangerous 
thing and the most embarrassing thing that has hitherto 
existed in international politics 

It was very embarrassing, my fellow citizens, when 
you thought you were approaching an ideal solution of 
"V^iartKailar question to find that some of your principal 
colle^;ue9\^had given the whole thing away And that 
leads me t<^ speak just in passing of what has given a 
great many people natural distress I mean the Shan- 
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tung settlement, the settlement with regard to a portion 
ot the Province of Shantung m China Great Biitain 
and, subsequently, Fiance, as everybody now knows, in 
Older to make it more certain that Japan would come 
into the war and so assist to clear the Pacihe ot the 
Geiman fleets, had promised that any lights that Gci- 
many had in China should, m the case ol the victory of 
the Allies, pass to Japan 7 here was no qualihcation 
in the promise She was to get exactly what Cici many 
had, and so the only thing that was possible was to 
induce Japan to promise — and I want to say in fair- 
ness, for It would not be fair it I did not say it, that 
Japan did very handsomely make the promise which 
was lequestcd of her — that she would retain in Shan- 
tung none of the sovcicign rights which (icimany had 
enjoyed there, but would return the sovereignty with- 
out qualification to China and retain in Shantung Prov- 
ince only what other nationalities had already had else- 
where, economic rights with regard to the development 
and administration of the railway and of certain mines 
which had become attached to the railway That is 
her promise, and personally 1 have not the slightest 
doubt that she will fulfill that promise bhe cannot ful- 
fill It right now because the thing does not go into op- 
eration until three months after the treaty is ratihcd, 
so that we must not be too impatient about it But she 
will fulfill that promise 

Suppose that we said that we would not assent Ivng- 
land and France must assent, and if we are going to get 
Shantung Province back for China and these gentlemen 
do not want to engage in foreign wars, how are they 
going to get It back’ Their idea of not getting into 
trouble seems to be to stand for the largest possible num- 
ber of unworkable propositions It is ali very weliia 
talk about standing by China, but how are you «i«nuing 
by China when you withdraw from the only arrange- 
ment by which China can be assisted If you are 
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China’s friend, then do not go into the council where 
you can act as China’s friend! If you arc China’s 
friend, then put her in a position where even the con- 
cessions which have been made need not be carried out 1 
If you are China’s friend, scuttle and run I That is not 
the kind of American I am 

Now, just a word about Article X Permit me, if 
you will, to recur to what I said at the opening of these 
somewhat disjointed remarks I said that the treaty 
was intended to destroy one system and substitute an- 
other That other system was based upon the principle 
that no strong power need respect the territorial in- 
tegrity or the political independence of any weak power 
1 need not coniine the phraseology to that It was 
based upon the principle that no power is obliged to 
respect the territorial integrity or the political indepen- 
dence of any other power if it has the forte necessary 
to disregard it So that Article X cuts at the very 
heart, and is the only instrument that will cut to the 
very heart, of the old system Remember that if this 
Covenant is adopted by the number of nations which 
It probably will be adopted by, it means that every 
nation except Germany and Turkey, because we have 
already said we would let Austria come in (Germany 
has to undergo a certain period of probation to see 
whether she has really experienced a change of heart 
and effected a genuine change of constitutional provi- 
sion) — It means that all the nations of the world, except 
one strong and one negligible one, agree that they will 
respect and preserve against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of the other nations of the world You would thinh 
from some of the discussions that the emphasis it on 
the word “preserve ” 

We are partners with the rest of the world m re- 
specting the territorial integrity and political indepen- 
dence of others. They are all under solemn bonds them- 
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selves to respect and to preserve those things, and if 
they do not preserve them, if they do not respect them 
or preserve them, what happens’ 1’he council of the 
League then advises the several members of the League 
what It IS necessary to do I can testify from having 
sat at the board where the instrument was drawn that 
advice means advice I supposed it did before I re 
turned home, but I found some gentlemen doubted it 
Advice means advice, and the advice cannot be giver 
without the concurrent vote of the representative of the 
United States “Ah,” but somebody says, “suppose wc 
are a party to the quarrel !” I cannot suppose that, be 
tause I know that the United States is not going tr 
disregard the territorial integrity or the political inde 
pendence of any other nation, but for the sake of the 
argument suppose that we arc a party Very well then 
the scrap is ours anyway I-'or what these gtntlemcr 
are afraid of is that we are going to get into trouble 
If we are a party, we arc m trouble alreatly, and il 
wc are not a party, wc can control the advice of th< 
council by our vote To my mind, that is a little lik« 
an open and shut game! I am not afraid of advici 
which we give ourselves, and yet that is the whole oj 
the bugaboo which these gentlemen have been paradinj 
before you 

The solemn thing about Article X is the lirst sentence 
not the second sentence 'Fhe hrst sentence says tha 
we will respect and preserve against external aggres 
Sion the territorial integrity and existing political inde 
pendence of other nations; and let me stop a moment 
on the words “external aggression.” Why were thej 
put in? Because every man who sat at that boarc 
held that the right of revolution was sacred and musi 
not be interfered with Any kind of a row can happei 
inside and it is nobody’s right to interfere The onl] 
thing that there is any right to object to or interferi 
with IS external aggression, by some outside power un 
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dert«iknig to take a piece of territory or to interfere 
with the internal political anangements of the country 
which IS suffering from the aggression, because tern- 
tonal integrity does not mean that you cannot invade 
another country, it means that >ou cannot invade it 
and stay there I have not impaired the territorial 
integrity of your back yard if I walk into it, but I very 
much impair it it I insist upon staying there and will 
not get out, and the impairment of integrity contem- 
plated in this article is the kind of impairment as the 
seizure of teriitoiy, as an attempt at annexation, as 
an attempt at continuing domination cither of the terri- 
tory Itself or of the methods of government inside that 
territory 

When you read Article X, therefore, you will see 
that It is nothing out the inevitable, logical center oi the 
whole system of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, and 1 stand for it absolutely. If it should ever 
in any important respect be impaired, I would feel like 
asking the Secretary of War to get the boys who went 
across the water to fight together on some field where 
I could go and see them, and I would stand up before 
them and say, “Boys, I told you before you went across 
the seas that this was a war against wars, and I did mv 
best to fulfill the promise, but I am obliged to come to 
you in mortihcation and shame and say I have not been 
able to tulhll the promise. You are betrayed lou 
fought tor something that you did not get." And the 
glory of the Armies and the Navies of the United 
States is gone like a dream in the night, and there ensues 
upon It, in the suitable darkness of the night, the night- 
mare of dread which lay upon the nations before this 
war came, and there will come sometime, in the venge- 
ful Providence of God, another struggle m which, not 
a few hundred thousand fine men from America wilt 
have to die, but as many millions as are necessary to ac- 
complish the final freedom of the peoples of the world. 
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Ar CoLisn M, Si Ions, Mo, Sii’iimuir q, 1919 

Mr Chairman, Gomrnor G\Rn\iR, m\ iiiiow 

t Ol’Nl R\ Mi X 

This IS much too solemn .in occasion to caic how wt 
look, we ought to care how wc think j J he photog- 
rapher had just asked the audience to sit still fot a 
picture ) I have come here to-night to ask permis- 
sion to discuss with you some of the very curious aberra- 
tions of thinking that have taken place in this country 
of late I ha\e sought — I think I have sought w'lthout 
prejudice — to understand the point of view of the men 
who have been opposing the treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations Many of them are men 
whose judgment and whose patriotic tecling I have been 
accustomed to admire and respect, and \ct I must admit 
to you, my fellow countrymen, that it is very hard for 
me to believe that they have followed their line of 
thinking to Its logical and necessary conclusion, because 
when you reflect upon their position, it is eithci that 
we ought to reject this treaty altogether or that we 
ought to change it m such a way as will make it neces- 
sary to reopen negotiations with Germany and recon- 
sider the settlements of the peace in many essential 
particulars We cannot do the latter alone, and other 
nations will not join us in doing it. The only alterna- 
tive IS to reject the peace and to do what some of our 
fellow countrymen have been advising us to do, stand 
alone in the world 

I am going to take the liberty to-night of pointing out 
to you what this alternative means. I know the course 
of reasoning which is either uttered or implicit m this 
advice when it is given us by some of the men who pro- 
pose this course. They believe that the United States is 
so strong, so financially strong, so industrially strong, 
if necessary so physically strong, that it can impose its 
will upon the world if it is necessarv for it to stand out 
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against the world, and they believe that the processes 
of peace can be processes ot domination and antago- 
nism, instead of processes ol cooperation and good feel- 
ing, I therefore want to point out to you that only those 
who are ignorant of tiie world can believe that any na- 
tion, even so great a nation as the United States, can 
stand alone and play a single part in the history of 
mankind 

Begin with a single circumstance, for I have not 
come heie to-mght to indulge in any kind of oratory 
I have come here to-night to present to you certain haul 
facts which I want you to take home with you and think 
about 1 suppose that most of you realize that it is 
going to be very difficult for the other nations that were 
engaged in this war to get financially on their feet 
again I dare say you read the other day the statement 
of Mr Herbert Hoover’s opinion, an opinion which I 
always greatly respect, that it will be necessary for the 
United States immediately to advance four or five bil- 
lion dollars for the rehabilitation of credit and industry 
on the other side of the water, and 1 must say to you 
that 1 learned nothing in Pans which would lead me to 
doubt that conclusion I think the statement of the 
sum IS a reasonable and conservative statement If the 
world 18 going bankrupt. If credit is going to be de- 
stroyed, if the industry of the rest of the world is going 
to be interrupted, our market is confined to the United 
States Trade will he impossible, except within our 
own borders. If we are to save our own markets and 
rehabilitate our own industries, we must save the finan- 
cial situation of the world and rehabilitate the markets 
of the world Very well, what do these gentlemen pro- 
pose? That we should do that, for we cannot escape 
doing It. 

Face to face with a situation of this kind, we are not, 
let us assume, partners in the execution of this treaty. 
What IS one of the central features of the execution of 
this treaty? It is the application of the reparation 
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clauses Germany cannot pay tor tins war unless her 
industries are revived, and the treaty ot peace sets up 
a great commission known as the Repai ation Commis- 
sion, in which It was intended that theie should be a 
member from the United States as well as from other 
countries The business of this commission will be in 
part to see that the industries ot Geimany are revived 
in order that Germany may pay this great debt which 
she owes to civilization That Reparation Commission 
can determine the currents ot trade, the conditions of 
international credit, it can determine how much Ger- 
many IS going to buy, where it is going to buy, how it 
IS going to pay for it, and it we must, to save ourselves, 
contribute to the financial rehabilitation ot the world, 
then without being members ot this partnership we must 
put our money in the hands of those who want to get 
the markets that belong to us That is what these 
gentlemen call playing a Tone hand. It is indeed playing 
a lone hand It is playing a hand that is frozen out' 
We must contribute the money which other nations are 
to use m order to rehabilitate their industry and credit, 
and we must make them our antagonists and rivals and 
not our partners! 1 put that proposition to any busi- 
ness man, young or old, m the United States and ask 
him how he likes it, and whether he considers that a 
useful way for the United States to stand alone We 
have got to carry this burden of reconstitution whether 
we will or not or be ruined, and the question ts, Shall 
we carry it and be ruined anyhow? For that is what 
these gentlemen propose, that at every point we shall 
be embarrassed by the whole financial affairs of the 
world being in the hands of other nations 
As I was saying at the luncheon that I had the pleas- 
ure of eating with the chamber of commerce to-day, the 
whole aspect of the matter is an aspect of ignorance 
The men who propose these things do not understand 
the selfish interests of the United States, because here 
IS the rest of the picture Hot rivalries, burning sus- 
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picions, jealousies, arrangements made everywhere il 
possible to shut us out, because if we will not come in 
as equals we ought to be shut out If we are going to 
keep out ot this thing in order to prey upon the rest of 
the world, then I think we ought to be frozen out of it 
That IS not the temper of the United States, and it is 
not like the United States to be ignorant enough to 
think any such thoughts, because we know that partners 
profit and enemies lose the game But that is not all of 
the pietuie, my fellow citizens If every nation is 
going to be out itvai, if every nation is going to dislike 
and distrust us, and that will be the cise, because having 
trusted us beyond measure the reaction will occur be- 
yond measuie (as it stands now they trust us, they look 
to us, they long that we shall undertake anything fur 
their assistance rather than that any other nation should 
undertake it) — if we say, “No, we are m this world to 
live by ourselves, and get what we can out of it by any 
selhsh processes," then the reaction will change the 
wh<ile heart and attitude of the world towards this 
great, tree, justice-lo\ mg people, and after you have 
changed the attitude ot the world, what have you pro* 
duced? Peace? Why, my fellow citizens, is there anv 
man here or anv woman, let me say is there any child 
here, who does not know that the seed of war m the 
modern world is industrial and commercial rivalry’ 
The real reason that the war that we have just hnished 
took place was that Germany was afraid her corniner* 
eial rivals wc're going to get the* better of her, and the 
reason why some nations went into the war against Ger- 
many was that they thought Ciermany would get the 
commercial advantage of them '1 he seed of the jeal- 
ousy, the seed of the deep-seated hatred was hot, suc- 
eesstul commercial and industrial rivalry 

Why, what did the Germans do when they got into 
Belgium? 1 have just seen that suffering country. 
Most of the Belgian factories are standing. You do 
not witness in Belgium what you witness in France, ex- 
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cept upon ceitain battlefields — lactones destroyed, 
whole towns wiped out No* the lactones aie there, 
the streets are clear, the people aie there, but }»o in the 
factories Every piece ol machine i y that could be taken 
away has been taken away It it was too bijj; to take 
away, experts directed the way in which it should be 
injured so it could never be used again, and that was 
because there were textile industries and non industries 
in Belgium which the Germans hated Belgium lot hav- 
ing, because they were better than the German and out- 
did them in the markets ot the world This war, m its 
inception was a commercial and industrial war It was 
not a political war 

Very well, then, if we must stand apart and be the 
hostile rivals of the rest ot the world, then we must do 
something else We must be physically ready for any- 
thing that comes We must have a great standing army 
We must see to it that every man in America is trained 
to arms We must see to it that there art munitions 
and guns enough lor an array that means a mobilized 
nation , that they are not only laid up in store, but that 
they are kept up to date, that they are ready to use to- 
morrow, that we are a nation in arms, because you can- 
not be unfriendly to everybody without being ready that 
everybody shall be unfriendly to you And what does 
that mean? Reduction ol taxes? No. Not only the 
continuation of the present taxes but the increase ol the 
present taxes , and it means something very much more 
serious than that We can stand that, so far as the ex- 
pense IS concerned, il we care to keep up the high cost 
of living and enjoy the other luxuries that we have 
recently enjoyed, but, what is much more serious than 
that, we have got to have the sort ol organization 
which IS the only kind of organization that can handle 
arms of that sort We may say what we please of the 
German Government that has been destroyed, my fel- 
low citiz.ens, but it was the only sort of government that 
could handle an armed nation You cannot handle an 
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arnicd nation by vote. You cannot handle an armed 
nation li it ib demociatic, because democracies do not 
jio to war that way ^ ou have got to have a coiicen- 
tiated, nnhtaristic organi/ation oi government to run 
a nation of that soit Tiou have got to think of the 
President ot the I'nited States, not as the chief coun- 
sellor of the Nation, elected lor a little while, but as the 
man meant constantly and every day to be the Comman- 
der m Cliiet of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, ready to order them to any part of the world 
where the threat of war is a menace to hib own people 
And you cannot do that under free debate You cannot 
do that under public counsel Plans must be kept secret 
Knovc ledge must be accumulated by a system which we 
have condemned, because we have called it a spying 
system The more polite cal! it a system of intelligence 
You cannot watch other nations with your unassisted 
eye You have got to watch them by secret agencies 
planted everywhere Let me testify to this, my fellow 
citi/ens: I not only did not know it until we got into 
this war, but 1 did not believe it when I was told that 
It was true, that Germany was not the only country that 
maintained a secret service LVery country in Europe 
maintained it« because they had to be ready for G'er- 
many’s spring upon them, and the only difference be- 
tween the German secret service and the other secret 
services was that the German secret service found out 
more than the others did, and therefore (Germany 
sprang upon the other nations unawares, and they were 
not ready for it 

And you know what the effect of a military govern- 
ment is upon social questions. You know how impossi- 
ble It is to effect social reform if everybody must be 
under orders from the Government. You know how 
impossible it is, in short, to have a free nation, if it 
is a military nation and under military order. You 
may say, “You have been on the other side of the water 
and got bad dreams." I have got no dreams at all I 
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am telling you the things, the evidence of which I have 
seen with awakened eyes and not with sleeping eyes, 
and I know that this country, if it wishes to stand alone, 
must stand alone as part of a world in arms Because, 
ladies and gentlemen — I do not say it because I am an 
American and my heart is full of the same pride that 
hlls yours with regard to the power and spirit of this 
great Nation, but merely because it is a fact which I 
think everybody would admit, outside of America, as 
well as inside of America — the organization contem- 
plated by the League of Nations without the United 
States would merely be an alliance and not a league 
of nations It would be an alliance in which the part- 
nership would be between the more powerful European 
nations and Japan, and the other party to the world 
arrangement, the antagonist, the disassociated party, 
the party standing off to be watched by the alliance, 
would be the United States of America There can be 
no league of nations m the true sense without the part- 
nership of this great people 

Now, let us mix the selfish with the unselfish If you 
do not want me to be too altruistic, let me be very prac- 
tical If we are partners, let me predict we will be the 
senior partner The financial leadership will be ours 
The industrial primacy will be ours The commercial 
advantage will be ours The other countiies of the 
world are looking to us for leadership and direction 
Very well, then, if I am to compete with the critics ot 
this League and of this treaty as a selfish American, 
I say I want to get in and get in as quick as I can I 
want to be inside and know how the thing is run and 
help to run it You have the alternative, armed isola- 
tion or peaceful partnership Can any sane man hesi- 
tate as to the choice, and can any sane man ask the 
question, Which is the way of peace? I have heard 
some men say with an amazing ignorance that the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations was an arrangement for 
war Very well, then, what would the other arrange- 
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mentbe'!* An arrangement tor peace‘s For kindliness ’ 
For cooperation^ Would everybody beckon us to their 
markets'!* Would everybody say, "Come and tell us 
how to use your money!*” Would everybody come and 
say, "rcll us how much of your goods you want us to 
take, tell us how much of what Germany is producing 
you would like when we want it!*” I cannot bring my 
credulity up to that point I have reached years of dis- 
cretion, and I have met some very young men who knew 
a great deal more than some very old men 

I want >ou therefore, after seeing this very ugly pic- 
ture that I have painted — for it is an ugly pictuie, it 
IS a picture from which one turns away with distaste 
and disgust and says, "That is not America, it is not 
like anything that we have ever conceived” — I want you 
to look at the other side I wonder if some of the 
gentlemen who are commenting upon this treaty ever 
read it I If anybody will tell me which of them has not, 
1 will send him a copv It is written in two languages 
On this side is the English and on that side is the 
hrench, and since it is evident that some men do not 
understand English, 1 hope that they understand 
I'rencli There are excellent French dictionaries by 
which they can dig out the meaning, if they cannot un- 
derstand English. It IS the plainest English that you 
could desire, particularly the Covenant of the 1 eague 
of Nations There is not a phrase of doubtful meaning 
in the whole document. 

And what is the meaning? It is that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations is a covenant of arbitration 
and discussion Had anybody ever told you that be- 
fore? 1 dare say that everybody you have heard talk 
about this discusses Article X. Welt, there are twenty- 
five other .irticles in it, and all of them are about some- 
thing else. They discuss how soon and how quick we 
can get out of it Well, I am not a quitter for one. 
We can get out just so soon as we want to, but we do 
not want to get out as soon as we get in And they talk 
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about the Motnoe Doctrine, when it e\pre8sly says that 
nothing m that document shall be ccmstrued as aflecting 
in any way the validity of the Monroe Doctrine It says 
so in so many words And there are all the other things 
they talk about to draw your attcntum away from the 
essential matter 'I he essential matter, my fellow citi- 
zens, IS this . This 1 eague will include all the fighting 
nations of the world, evcept Germany 'I'he only na- 
tions that will not be admitted into it promptly are 
Germany and Turkey All the fighting nations of the 
world are in it, and what do they promise? This is the 
center of the document 'I'hey promise that they never 
will go to war without first cither submitting the ques- 
tion at issue to arbitration and absolutely abiding by the 
decision of the arbitrators, or, if they are not willing to 
submit It to arbitration, submitting it to discussion by 
the council of the League , that they will give the council 
of the League six months in which to consider it, and 
that if they do not like the opinion of the council, they 
will wait three months after the opinion is rendered be- 
fore going to war. And 1 tell you, my fellow citizens, 
that any nation that is in the wrong and waits nine 
months before it goes to war never will go to war. 

“Ah,” but somebody says, “suppose they do not abide 
by that?” Because all the arguments you hear are 
based upon the assumption that we are all going to 
break the Covenant, that bad faith is the accepted 
rule There has not been any such bad faith among na- 
tions in recent times except the flagrant bad faith of the 
nation we have just been fighting, and that bad faith is 
not likely to be repeated in the immediate future. Sup- 
pose somebody does not abide by those engagements, 
then what happens? War? No, not war. Something 
more terrible than war-— absolute boycott of the nation 
violating the Covenant. The doors are closed upon 
her, so that she cannot ship anything out or receive 
anything in She cannot send a letter out or receive one 
w. No telegraphic message can cross her borders. No 
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person can ci oss her borders She is absolutely closed, 
anil all the lighting nations of the world agree to join 
in the boycott My own judgment is that war will not 
be necessary after that If it is necessary, then it is 
pcrlectly evident that the case is one of a nation that 
wants to run amuck, and if any nation wants to run 
amuck m modern civilization, we must all see that the 
outlaw IS captui ed 

I was saying in one of the first speeches I made upon 
this little expedition of mine that I was very happy m 
the circumstance that there were no politics in this busi- 
ness. 1 meant no party politics, and I invited that 
audience, as I invite you, to forget all about parties 
forget th.it I am a Democrat forget that some ot 
you are Republicans Forget all about that. That has 
nothing to do with it This afternoon a book 1 had for- 
gotten all about, one of the campaign books of the last 
political campaign, was put in my hands, and 1 found 
in that book the platforms of the two parties In both 
of those platforms they advocate just such an arrange- 
ment as the League of Nations. When I was on the 
other side of the water I did not know that I was obey- 
ing orders from both parties, but I was, and I am very 
happy in that circumstance, because I can testify to you 
that 1 did not think anything about parties when I was 
on the other side of the water I am just as much, my 
fellow citizens, in my present ofiitc the servant of my 
Kepublican fellow citizens as 1 am the servant of my 
Democratic fellow citizens. 1 am trying to be what 
some gentlemen do not know how to be, just a simple, 
plain-thinking, plain-speaking, out-and-out American 

I want you to understand, my fellow citizens, that I 
did not leave Washington and come out on this trip be- 
cause 1 doubted what was going to happen I did not 
For one thing, I wanted to have the pleasure of leaving 
Washington; and for another thing 1 wanted to have 
the very much greater pleasure of feeling the inspiration 
that 1 would get from you. Things get very lonely in 
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Washington sometime!. The real voices ot the great 
people of America sometimes sound taint and distant 
III that strange cityl You hear politics until you wish 
that both parties were smothered in their own gas I 
wanted to come out and hear some plain American, hear 
the kind of talk that I am accustomed to talk, the only 
kind of talk that I can understand, get the only kind of 
atmosphere with which I can hll my lungs wholesomely, 
and, then, incidentally, convey a hint in some quarters 
that the American people had not forgotten how to 
think There arc certain places where talk docs not 
count for anything I am inclined to think that one ot 
those places is the fashionable dinner table 1 have 
never heard so many things that were not so anywhere 
else In the little circles of fashion and wealth informa* 
tion circulates the more freely the less true it is For 
some reason there is a preference for the things that arc 
incredible I admit there is a certain intellectual e^ccitc- 
ment in believing the things that arc incredible It is 
very much duller to believe only the things that you 
know arc so, but the spicy thing, the unusual thing, the 
thing that runs athwart the normal and wholesome cur- 
rents of society is the thing that one can talk about with 
an unusual vocabulary and have a lot of fun in ex- 
pounding But such are not the things that make up the 
daily substance of thinking on the part of a wholesome 
nation like this 

T his Nation went into this war to see it through to 
the end, and the end has not come yet This is the be- 
ginning, not of the war but ot the processes which arc 
going to render a war like this impossible. There arc 
no other processes than those that are proposed in this 
great treaty It is a great treaty, it is a treaty of jus- 
tice, of rigorous and severe justice, but do not forget 
that there arc many other parties to this treaty than 
Germany and her opponents There is rehabilitated 
Poland There is rescued Bohemia There is redeemed 
Jugo-Slavia There is the rehabilitated Rumania. All 
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the nations that Germany meant to crush and redu 
the status of tools in her own hands have been rede 
by this war and given the guarantee ot the stro 
nations of the world that nobody shall invade 
liberty again If you do not want to give them 
guarantee, then you make it certain that without 
guarantee the attempt will be made again, and i 
other war starts like this one, arc you going to kee 
of It? If you keep out of this arrangement, that 
of war will come soon If you go into it, it nevci 
tome Wc arc in the presence, therefore, of the 
solemn choice that this people was ever called up< 
make I hat choice is nothing less than this . 
Amei ica redeem her pledges to the world ? Amer 
made up of the peoples of the world All the 
bloods of the world flow in her veins, all the old 
tions, all the old and sacred traditions of peopl 
every sort throughout the wide world circulate n 
veins, and she has said to mankind at her birth * 
have come to redeem the world by giving it liberty 
;u.stice ” Now wc are called upon before the tn! 
of mankind to redeem that immortal pledge. 


End ot Voi I 




